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VONVED THE DANE—COUNT OF ELSINORE. 


CHAPTER I. 


INTRODUCTORY, 


In 1849 I resided for a few months 
near the famous fishing village of 
Newhaven, on the shore of the Firth 
of Forth. Within a stone’s cast there 
was a cottage, where a stranger also 
sojourned. He was apparently a mo- 
rose, unsocial being, and frequently 
as IT had met him during our mutual 
wanderings along the sea-shore from 
Granton to Cramond, I yet had never 
succeeded in inducing him to enter 
into conversation. e was a tall, 
a, dark-complexioned man, of 

fty, or thereabouts, and although in- 
variably attired in a very plain, not 
to say coarse fashion, there was a 
something in his mien that stamped 
him a gentleman born. His aspect 
was wild and melancholy, and his 
voice had a bitter, wailing intonation, 
suggestive of a life of sorrow and 
strife—perhaps also of sin and crime. 
I grew interested in this singular per- 
sonage, and knowing that his landlady 
was a sworn gossip of mine, I availed 
myself of this channel to acquire in- 
formation concerning him. All that 
even his own landlady knew, was, that 
he came to the neighbourhood of New- 
haven atwelvemonth before, and had 
ever since been her lodger. The name 
he gave was Marmaduke Dunraven, 
an “unco queer-fashed” name, as she 
observed; but what his profession 
was, or had been, she could not even 
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guess. He appeared to have a small 
yet regular income, lived economi- 
cally, and paid her punctually. He 
had not a _ single acquaintance, 
shunned all observation, and was ex- 
ceedingly reserved. He spent his time 
out of doors in sea-side rambles, and 
when in doors, did nothing but write, 
and pore over old manuscripts and 
books in divers unknown tongues, 
He would sometimes mutter to Tim 
self what she called “heathen gibber- . 
ish” for hours, when a “dark fit” 
came over him, but she nevertheless 
thought him a good man at heart, 
whatever his former life might have 
been, concerning which she had “ her 
misgivings’—and instanced several 
acts of charity and real benevolence 
he had performed towards the poor 
fisher folks and their families. His 
correspondence was very limited, for 
he had only received three letters 
during his year’s sojourn. And this 
was all that honest Luckie Macrae 
could tell of her inexplicable lodger. 

One evening I pondered the matter 
over, and, shaking the ashes out of 
my pipe, exclaimed, “There is a Mys- 
tery in our village—unquestionably, 
a Mystery!” 

About a week subsequently a fear- 
ful storm raged all day and night, and 
from my window I watched the foam- 
ing sea with great anxiety, for I knew 
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that a large fleet of the open fishing- 
boats were out. As I looked sympa- 
thizingly at the groups of fisher-wives 
in their picturesque attire, I thought 
how mournfully true was the song of 
“ Caller Herrin’ :’— 
“ Wha'll buy caller herrin’ ? 
They’re bonnie fish and hailsum fairin’ ; 
Wha’ li buy caller herrin’ 
New drawn frae the Forth? 
When ye were sleepin’ on your ae 
Dream’d ye ought o’ our puir fellows, 
Darkling, as they faced the billows, 
A’ to fill the woven willows?* 


** Wha’ll buy my caller herrin’ ? 
They're no brought here without brave 
darin’ ; 
Buy my caller herrin’, 
Ye little ken their worth. 
Wha'll buy my caller herrin’? 
Oh! ye may call them vulgar fairin’ ; 
Wives and mithers, maist despairin’, 
Ca’ them lives 0° men !” 


A bright calm morning succeeded 
the storm. I mingled among the 
fisher-folks, all of whom knew me by 
sight, and asked what tidings they 
had about their friends at sea. A di- 
versity of opinion prevailed; but I 
was ell to learn that the oldest and 
most experienced concluded that the 
boats had run for shelter into the har- 
bours along the south-eastern coast. 

As I was returning home who 
should run out of her cottage to ac- 
cost me but Luckie Macrae. The 
good woman was evidently much ex- 
cited, and the moment she came up 
she vehemently cried— 

“Eh, sir! but what an awfu’ nicht 
I hae gane through! Ye hae heerd, 
nae muckle doot, aboot it a’ ?” 

T imagined she alluded to the storm, 
and the dubious fate of the fishermen 
at sea, but she quickly undeceived me. 

“Deed it’snothat. Ye dinna ken, 
but oh, sir, ye maun gang intil the 
hoose and see him! He'll no last 
mair than till the turning o’ the tide, 
I’m thinking, and what maun a puir 
lone body like me do in siccan a 
strait? Lordsake, sir, come alang, 
for ye can speak wi’ him, and will 
understand him, and that’s mair than 
the likes o’ me can do.” 

“What, is it your lodger? Is he 
ill, or dying, as - seem to fancy?” 
said I, astonished. 

“Fancy! deil hae’t, there’s no a 
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bit o fancy aboot it. The doctor 
says he canna bide ower the day, and 
it’s no impossible he may flit awa’ in 
twa or three hoors. Eh, Lordsake, 
it’s a’ thegither extrordnar’ !” 

Shocked at this intelligence, I un- 
hesitatingly accompanied Luckie into 
her house, where she bade me sit 
down a moment in her own little par- 
lour, ere introducing me to her dying 
lodger in his room overhead. 

“Bide a wee, sir,” said she, and bust- 
ling to the closet, she brought fortha 
bottle and glasses, saying, “ Ye maun 
e’en tak’ tes afore ye gang intil 
yond’ puir creetur, for ye will see an 
awsome sight, and aiblins hear un- 
canny things, I dinna ken. Eh, sir, 
the way he has talked and maundered 
all nicht lang was fearfw’ !” 

She then rapidly related to me the 
whole history of his sudden illness. 
It appeared that he was in his usual 
health until the previous morning, 
when the postman brought him a let- 
ter, and when he had read it she 
avowed that he gave an “eldritch 
screech,” and raved like a man de- 
mented. She was alarmed, and at- 
tempted to soothe and condole with 
him, supposing that he had received 
news of some domestic calamity, but 
he took not the slightest notice of her 

resence, and after reading the fatal 
etter over and over again, he thrust it 
in the fire, and in a state of frightful 
agitation opened his drawers and cast 
heap after heap of papers and docu- 
ments on the floor, all of which he 
successively thrust between the bars 
of the grate, muttering to himself like 
a maniac all the while. Poor Luckie 
was so alarmed that she ran out of 
the room, and he instantly locked 
himself in, and remained tolerably 
quiet for several hours, until she was 
startled by a heavy fall on his floor, 
succeeded by struggling. Running up 
stairs she knocked at the door, but 
received no reply beyond a stifled 
groan. Luckie then flew for help, and 
the door was forced open by the fish- 
ermen she had summoned. An ap- 
or eg sight met their view. The 

ooks and other little properties of 
the unfortunate gentleman were scat- 
tered in every direction, and he him- 
self was lying in an insensible condi- 





*** Woven willows”—i.e., the creel, a species of basket in which the fisher- 


wives carry the herrings for sale. 
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tion on the floor, soaked in blood. At 
first they imagined he had cut his 
throat or stabbed himself, but they 
soon perceived that he had simply 
burst a blood-vessel from mental ex- 
citement. He was immediately placed 
in his bed, and a doctor did all that 
human skill could to promote his re- 
eovery. The unhappy man by de- 
oe became fully sensible, and his 

rst inquiry was addressed to the doc- 
tor, whom he besought to tell him 
whether he was or was not in mortal 
danger? The reply, couched gently 
but explicitly, was in the affirmative, 
whereupon the patient manifested lit- 
tle emotion, merely remarking that for 
his part he was not in such love with 
life as tomurmur at the prospect ofex- 
changing it for a better state of being. 
The doctor felt it a duty to pointedly 
ask poor Dunraven whether he would 
not wish for his friends to be instantly 
communicated with, but the response 
was a stern negative. In vain did 
the worthy doctor press the point, for 
Dunraven decisively replied that there 
was no one living whom he cared 
should know whether he himself was 
alive or dead. 

The doctor gave imperative orders 
to Luckie and her gossips to keep the 
dying man—for dying he was, and no 
earthly power could long avert the 
doom—as quiet as possible; and mean- 
while he sent a friend of his, a cler- 
gyman, to visit, and pray with and 
for the friendless stranger. Dunra- 
ven thanked the minister for his at- 
tendance, listened attentively to his 
religious exhortations, and fervently 
cried “ Amen” to the prayer uttered 
on his behalf by the kneeling divine. 

All night the landlady said he had 
remained awake, and notwithstanding 
his bodily exhaustion his mind was 
evidently preternaturally active, and 
he had muttered to himself for hours 
in a way she could not understand. 
The doctor had repeatedly called and 
done his utmost, and now he had 
just told her that her lodger could not 
possibly survive the day. 

When Luckie esate: I ex- 
pressed my anxious wish at once to 
visit this mysterious man, and she 
led me to his room. On entering, 
the woman in attendance made a 
sign of caution, as the patient had 
sunk in a troubled sleep. I stepped 
lightly to his bed, and silently con- 
templated the appalling example be- 
fore me of the consequences of yield- 
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ing to unbridled passion, no matter 
how evoked. He laid flat on his 
back, with both arms stretched on the 
outside of the coverlet, and the clothes 
partially thrust off his breast by his 
own unconscious act. His lineaments 
were deadly white—and this struck 
me the more as, when in health, his 
complexion was very dark—but calm 
and indicative of extreme physical 

rostration. His features were strong- 
y marked, and his grizzled hair was 
yet matted in some places with gouts 
of dry blood. A small streak of 
bloody foam slowly oozed at the cor- 
ners of his mouth when his lips ner- 
vously twitched. Both hands were 
firmly clenched, and once or twice he 
uplifted and slightly shook them with 
what seemed a menacing air. 

In afew minutes he gave a pro- 
longed sigh, and awoke. He turned 
over on his right side, and his wild 
dark eyes gazed first at his landlady 
and then at myself. He recognised 
me instantly, and nodded his head, 
but did not speak. I drew nearer, 
and expressing my sympathy with his 
condition, said that I had taken the 
liberty to call upon him to offer my 
services in any shape he would com- 
mand, adding, that I knew by per- 
sonal experience what it is to be 
stretched on a bed of sickness in a 
strange land. 

He smiled faintly, and offered me 
his hand to shake. 

“You are very kind, sir,” said he, 
“but you are in error when you sup- 
pose me to be a foreigner.” 

“Pardon me, but cannot I commu- 
nicate on your behalf with your 
friends?” 

“Friends!” exclaimed he, bitterly, 
“T have no friends, and if I had, I 
would rather die unknown to them.” 

“Tt is very shocking!” I involun- 
tarily murmured. 

“Not more shocking than true;” 
was the cool response. “But you 
mean kindly—pray be seated.” 

I willingly complied. 

“My hours,” resumed he, “are 
numbered—it may be my very mi- 
nutes—and I wish to turn my hate 
the wall. You are a stranger, but 
you say that you will do all that you 
can for me ?” 

“Your last wishes shall be solemnly 
fulfilled to the utmost in my power.” 

“Thanks.” 

He beckoned to his landlady, and 
poor Luckie approached, with her 
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apron to her eyes, for with all his ec- 
centricities, she had grown much at- 
tached to her lodger. 

“Open the bottom drawer,” said 
he, pointing to a cabinet, “and bring 
the box you will find in it.” 

Luckie did as desired, and drew 
forth a small iron box, which she 

laced on a chair within his reach. 

e pressed a secret spring in its side, 
and the lid flew open. He then emp- 
tied the contents on the coverlet of 
the bed, having ny been prop- 
ped up with pillows at his own re- 
quest. Those contents appeared to 
be souvenirs. There was a locket or 
two, a small French Testament, a 

ocket compass, a silver snuff-box, a 
a embroidered muslin handker- 
chief, a curious gold seal, a book- 
mark of green silk, and a miniature 

ortrait in a plain ebony case, with a 
ong black ribbon looped to it. The 
dying man took up one article after 
another, and I observed that he set 
his teeth firmly together as he did so. 
The embroidered handkerchief he 
clutched in his hand, and his lips 
quivered with suppressed emotion as 
he laid it by his side. One by one he 
replaced in the box every other article 
except it and the miniature. The lat- 
ter he held in both hands, and gazed 
at it absorbingly. At length tears 
started in his eyes and slowly trickled 
down his wasted cheeks. I obtained a 
single glance at the portrait, and per- 
ceived that it was that of a beautiful 
girl, with her autograph at the bot- 
tom. What the name was, however, 
I did not decipher. He grasped the 
handkerchief anew, and pressed it to 
his face, murmuring— 

“There, it has wiped away the last 
tears I shall ever shed !” 

The next moment he imprinted a 
long, clinging kiss on the miniature, 
oad passing theribbon round his neck, 


placed the portrait over his heart with 
the back part of the frame uppermost. 
Then he thrust the handkerchief upon 
it, and carefully buttoned his shirt 


over all. 
to ensue. 

Turning to me, he fixed his piercin 
eyes full on mine, as though he woul 
read my very soul, and hoarsely 
cried— 

“ You will sacredly keep a promise 
you make to a dying man, unknown 
though he be?” 

“By my dearest hopes, I will!” 

“Then hearken. When I am dead 


I guessed what was about 
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let no hand remove this miniature and 
handkerchief from my cold breast— 
let no eye even look upon them—and 
let them be buried with me. Do you 
promise?” 

“Most solemnly I do.” 

“Swear it!” exclaimed he, with 
startling energy, suddenly taking the 
little French Testament from the box, 
and placing it in my hand, “swear b 
your faith in this book that you will 
do all that I require !” 

I kissed the Testament, and ex- 
claimed— 

**T will do it, so help me, God!”, 

“T am content,” sighed he, sinking 
back, “and now I shall die happily !’ 

The landlady offered him a mixture 
left by the doctor, and he swallowed 
it with avidity. Then he roused him- 
self, and exclaimed almost cheer- 
fully— 

“My time draws nigh—death is 
shaking my last sands of life !”” 

“Do you think your dissolution so 
near?” said I, whilst a feeling of pro- 
found awe crept over me; for never yet 
had I sate by a death-bed, and wit- 
nessed the last struggle between time 
and eternity in a mortal breast. 

“ Ay,” murmured he, rather solilo- 
quizing than replying to me, “for she 
hovered around me last night, radiant 
in her immortal loveliness—a_loveli- 
ness wondrous even on earth, but 
transcendent now that she soars on 
angel-wing in Paradise—and she 

ointed Heavenward, and smiled, and 
ckoned me to come and share her 
blissful abiding place for aye. Ere 
another midnight I shall be with her.” 

“To whom do you allude?” I ven- 
tured to ask. 

Aninexplicable smile flitted athwart 
his lineaments, and a dazzling un- 
earthly gleam shot from his eyes. 

“What have I been saying? It is 
nothing!” and the smile deepened in 
its mysterious potency. 

He passed his hand once or twice 
over his brow, and then in a low ab- 
stracted voice asked for his writing- 
desk. It was held to him, and open- 
ing it, he took from out a private 
drawer a small roll of bank-notes. 

“ Here,” said he, “you see all the 
money I am possessed of —but no 
matter! there is more than I have 
lived to spend.” 

“ Have you any instructions to give 
for its disposal?” 

“Why, yes, twill be better. Write 
down what I dictate.” 
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I dipped a pen, and taking a sheet 
of paper prepared to write down liter- 
ally his last bequests. 

“T have here,” said he, “seventy- 
five pounds. I wish to be buried as 
— and cheaply as_ possible. 

member that.” 

“Tt shall be as you desire.” 

“Not at this place,” continued he. 
Take me to Cramond* churchyard — 
tis a sweet spot, and I have often 
thought of late that I should like to 
sleep there. Near the wall are two 
grand old sycamore trees, and I wish 
to be buried between them, for when 
the wind blows, their gnarled inter- 
laced limbs will play a requiem as 
wild and melancholy as his life has 
been who will rest below.” 

I shuddered at this strange fancy; 
but I had myself often stood beneath 
the churchyard wall, and listened to 
the very Peculiar eerie moaning the 
fantastic limbs of the ancient trees in 
question make in windy weather, and 
therefore I knew Dunraven’s mind 
was not wandering. 

“Rear no sculptured emblem, no 
stone, no memoria] over me, but plant 
a red-rose tree at my head, and a 
cypress at my feet. She,” sadly added 
he, “was the rose, and I the cypress.” 

After a pause—“ Be sure,” reiterat- 
ed he, eagerly, “that you raise no 
stone; let my grave be nameless ; let 
there be nought to indicate where 
the wanderer found his final abiding 
place on earth.” 

I carefully noted down all he said, 
and assured him that his minutest 
ee should be literally complied 
with. 

“And now,” resumed he, “for the 
disposal of my little all. Let the phy- 
sician and those who have attended 
me be duly paid, and when the ex- 
penses of my funeral are also deduct- 
ed, I bequeath the entire residue of 
the money to my honest landlady here. 
She is a poor widow, and has been 
unremitting in her kind attentions to 
me during the whole of my sojourn 
with her.” 

Poor Luckie was so overcome at 
this speech that she sobbed like a 
child, and moaned— 

“Nae, nae, it’s you who have been 
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owre gude to me and my poor fey- 
therless bairns, for ye hae a kind 
feeling heart o’ yeer ain, and I always 
said it! Eh! it’s no the siller that I 
wad value a bodle, gin’ I could ainly 
see ye weel ance mair.” 

Dunraven looked kindly at her, and 
shook his head in silence. He next 
bequeathed to me the whole of his 
books, manuscripts, and little personal 
souvenirs, inspite of my reluctance to 
accept them. He was peremptory on 
this point, and at length I acceded. 
His worldly matters were now ar- 
ranged, he said, to his perfect satis- 
faction, and he sank back for awhile, 
and covered his eyes with one hand, 
whilst the fingers of the other rapidly 
opened and closed over the coverlet, 
with that clutching motion so com- 
mon in the case of the dying. Soon 
he aroused himself, and requested 
that the window of his room, which 
overlooked the sea, might be thrown 
wide open. This was done, and as 
he reclined back on the pillows he had 
a full view of the beautiful broad 
Firth, and the sunlit hills of the op- 
posite coast of Fife. Long and ear- 
nestly, with an expression of mingled 
pleasure and pain, did he gaze, and his 
eye glanced understandingly at the 
different vessels in sight—some at 
anchor in the roads, others under sail 
up or down the Firth. 

“Never more,” exclaimed he, sigh- 
ing heavily, “shall I feel the bounding 
motion of a buoyant bark! Many’s 
the cruise that I have made on nearly 
every ocean and sea of this world, but 
my voyage of life is ended, and I shall 
soon anchor in the ocean of eternity.” 

“You have been a sailor?” 

“A sailor! ay,and what is more than 
a sailor, a thorough seaman,” answer- 
he, emphatically; and even in the 
hour of death an expression of stern 

yrofessional pride uplit his speaking 
ineaments. ‘There are countries, 
sir, where the name and fame of the 
Count of Elsinore will be remembered 
generations hence; and when they 
speak of the noble Rover of the Baltic, 
they will not forget his faithful friend 
and officer, whose last moments you, 
an unknown stranger, have generously 
come to soothe.” 


* Cramond is a fine old village a few miles further up the Firth, and, although 
close upon the shore, it is embosomed with trees, and situated in the midst of lovely 


rural scenery. 








“A rover!” ejaculated I. 

“T have said it—and truth is gene- 
rally uttered by dying lips.” 

“And were you,” Lhalf whispered, 
“once a rover ¢” 

“T shared the fortunes of my noble 
and dearly-loved friend, the Count of 
Elsinore!” answered he, firmly, and 
in a manner that forbad further 
question. But he added, in a gentle 
and significant tone, “I have be- 
queathed you all my papers, and you 
will learn from them whatever you 
wish to know of the career of us 
both.” 

A deep silence ensued, broken only 
by the smothered sobs of Luckie 

acrae. The day was warm and still 
—not a breath of air was wafted 
through the open window. Dun- 
raven continued to gaze steadily on 
the glittering waters of the Firth, but 
his mind was far away : he was men- 
tally retracing the stormy adventures 
of his youth and manhood—adven- 
tures which I now began to fear were 
of a dark and fearful nature. 

Suddenly a swallow flew in through 
the window, swiftly winged its flight 
thrice around the room, and then 
fluttered over the head of the dying 
man, whose preternaturally bright 
eyes were rivetted upon its move- 
ments. Finally, with a mournful 
farewell twitter, it brushed closely 
past his face, and darting forth into 
the open sunny air was seen no more. 

“Ah,” exclaimed Dunraven, “well 
do I understand ye, creature of God!” 

This expression, I thought, inti- 
mated that he actually regarded the 
visit of the bird as a message from 
the unseen world of spirits to warn 
him that his last moments were at 
hand, and he possibly also associated 
its presence with some events in his 
history then unknown to me. 

“Bring me the wine and the goblet 
you will find in yon old sea-chest !” 
was the extraordinary direction he im- 
mediately afterwards gave to Luckie: 
“There is,” continued he, “at the 
bottom of the chest, my sea-cloak, in 
which you will find the flask and 
ee That battered old chest has 

een my companion in all my voyages 
and wanderings, and the cloak was a 
gift of "7 mother when first I went 
to sea. wish it to be spread over 
me for my pall!” 

I promised him that this wish 
should be complied with; and when 
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Luckie had carefully unrolled the 
cloak, she found, to my astonishment, 
a long-necked flask of wine, and a 
large antique Venetian crystal goblet, 
cut in the most exquisite style, and 
enriched with sparkling gems, and 

recious stones, and gilded devices. 

he mechanically brightened this 
sumptuous goblet, and Dunraven re- 
ceived it with flashing eye. 

“See!” cried he, holding it forth, 
all glittering in the warm sunbeams, 
“this has om an heirloom in my 
family for four long centuries. My 
father used it only on high festivals, 
and the night before his death he 
drained it for the last time. Since 
then it has never once been filled. I 
am the last of my race, and it is meet 
that I quaff my death-draught from 
it ere it passes into’the hands of the 
stranger. To you,” added he, ad- 
dressing me, “I bequeath it.” 

I was so amazed at all I saw and 
heard, that I could only bow my ac- 
ceptance of the = 

“That wine,” he resumed, “is of a 
name and quality befitting the lips of 
a dying man. It is a flask of rare 
Cyprus, which once was my father’s, 
i | I have always preserved it for an 
occasion like this.” 

He here motioned to the landlady 
to uncork it. She did so, and he re- 
ceived the flask in one hand, and 
grasping the heavy goblet in the 
other, steadily poured forth the wine 
to the lees, and the goblet was brim- 
ful. The rich, dark old Cyprus 
mantled and creamed in its matured 
strength, and the eye of Dunraven 
gleamed with a species of fierce exul- 
tation as he watched it till the last 
bubble rose and burst on the surface. 

He slowly raised the goblet to his 
lips, and never lowered his hand until 
he had drained the last drop. Then 
he calmly kissed the goblet, set it 
down by his side, and in an unfalter- 
ing but unearthly tone, exclaimed— 

‘Allis ended!” 

The next moment he sank heavily 
backward, and without word, or groan, 
or sigh, or sign, his spirit fled to its 
final account. 


I sacredly kept my oath to the de- 
parted. No prying eye gazed on the 
miniature and handkerchief on his 
breast—his cherished old sea-cloak 
was his pall—all his wishes were 
scrupulously fulfilled. He was buried 
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= where he had indicated, and 
eart-warm tears were shed o’er his 
grave. A red-rose tree was planted 
at his head, and a cypress at his feet, 
and the huge old sycamores of Cra- 
mond churchyard yet moan a requiem 
over him. No stone indicates who 
rests below ; but the cypress casts its 
shadow, and the red-rose sheds its 
perfumed leaves over the Rover's 

rave, and the redbreast, in autumn, 

ops twitteringly away when a 
stranger approaches to silently muse 
o’er the nameless mound. 

I found that his books—now mine 
—were all standard works in English, 
Latin, French, Spanish, and Danish ; 
but the autograph their fiy-leaves 
once bore, had been, in every instance, 
carefully obliterated. Every scrap of 
writing had been destroyed with the 
special exception of the large packet 
of manuscripts he had bequeathed to 
me. Ihadnot the heart to openthisfor 
several weeks, although I knew that 
unless its contents would cast a light 
on the history of the deceased, his 
secret must have perished with him. 

At length I examined it, and found 
that it consisted of a great variety of 
yapers and documents in different 

ands, together with divers letters and 
closely-written sheets of notes and 
memoranda. At the first glance I 
was confused by the apparent incon- 
gruity of the subjects these papers 
treated of, but on a more regular 
perusal, incidents which had seemed 
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inexplicable and contradictory, proved 
consonant, and each formed a link of 
a chain. Wild and romantic adven- 
tures—-deeds of daring—the most 
powerful passions of human nature 
—the worst and the best emotions of 
the soul—these formed the ground- 
work of the canvas, so to speak; 
and in the foreground stood forth a 
few pre-eminent actors in the drama. 
Dunraven himself was a prominent 
character, yet a subordinate one. It 
was palpable that a material portion 
of the facts related in these papers 
had from time to time been made 
public—but the bare facts only—and 
other portions which alone could elu- 
cidate the mystery enveloping the 
main incidents, and enhance their in- 
terest, had hitherto remained pro- 
foundly secret. I now held the key 
to the entire Romance of Reality; and 
as Dunraven had bequeathed me the 
papers without any restriction as to 
the use I might be inclined to make 
of them, I seriously debated in my 
mind the propriety of condensing 
them into a narrative of actual facts. 
So far as Dunraven himself was con- 
cerned there could be no objection to 
this, but as regarded others, mature 
consideration convinced me that I 
should not be morally justified in 
doing such a thing. Were I, however, 
to weave the narrative into a fictitious 
shape—to give Reality the outward 
garb of Romance—no possible harm 
could accrue. So have I done. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE CASTAWAY. 


Durinc the summer of 18—, the 
British barque Camperdown was sail- 
ing on the Baltic sea, homeward 
bound, from St. Petersburg. One 
stormy night the barque was on a 
tack under close-reefed topsails, a few 
leagues to the eastward of the large 
Danish island of Bornholm, when a 
man on the look-out reported to the 
mate who was in charge of the watch, 
that whilst the moon shone clear of 
the wild dark clouds scudding athwart 
the sky, he had fancied that he saw 
a fragment of wreck a-head to wind- 
ward. Thereupon the mate procured 
the night-telescope, and with its aid 
he distinctly made out a large spar 
floating atop a wave, and evidently 
drifting rapidly towards the barque. 


There was something attached to 
the spar, but ere he could distinguish 
what it was, the entire object disap- 
peared in the trough of the sea. A 
few minutes later it was again in 
sight, at a much less distance, and 
then the mate could positively discern 
that a human being was clinging to 
the spar. On this, he ran below to 
inform the captain, who hurried on 
deck, and promptly ordered the ship 
to be steered so as to near the unfor- 
tunate castaway, whilst a boat was 
made ready for lowering. 

In a brief period the ship was 
hove-to, and the boat was launched 
and pulled towards the spar. When 
alongside the latter, the sailors found 
a man lashed to it, in a state of ex- 
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treme exhaustion. With great diffi- 
culty, owing to the chopping sea, 
they cut the rope and lifted him into 
the boat, whence he was speedily 
transferred to the barque. He was 
too weak to speak, and the humane 
captain immediately had him con- 
veyed to the cabin, stripped, and 
placed in a berth. Stimulants were 
then administered, and his body was 
swathed in warm blankets. Hespeedily 
revived, and evidently a night’s rest 
was all that was requisite to render 
him quite convalescent. All night he 
slumbered heavily, and occasionally 
murmured words ina foreign language. 

The dress of the shipwrecked man, 
thus providentially rescued, consisted 
of a pair of seaman’s trousers, made 
of fine blue cloth, a belt of richly 
embroidered crimson silk (worn in a 
roll), with pendant tassels descending 
from the left hip to the middle of the 
thigh. He had no jacket nor vest. 
His shirt was of white linen of ex- 
traordinary fineness. He wore thick 
Iceland stockings, and light shoes, 
with curious silver buckles. In the 
belt was stuck a keen-edyed dagger 
in a leather sheath, ornamented with 
brass. The hilt of the weapon was 
covered with closely-twisted brass 
wire, affording a firm grip for the 
hand. In the trousers’ pockets were 
found a few foreign coins, and a large 
antique silver snuff-box, with alengthy 
inscription in Danish on the lid. 

In person, the unknown was of the 
middle height, but his frame of pro- 
digious muscular development. His 
hairy chest was of extraordinary 
breadth, and his limbs were gigantic 
in size, and one solid mass of muscles, 
bones, and sinews. His hands were 
finely shaped. His head was com- 
paratively small but well shaped, and 
covered with long flossy hair of a 
very light colour, almost silvery. His 
features were clearly and finely cut, 
and their extreme delicacy imparted 
to them quite a feminine—and yet 
not an effeminate—expression. His 
eyes were large, and in colour light- 
blue. He wore neither whiskers, 
beard, nor moustache, and his coun- 
tenance was of that rare kind that 
requires no such manly embellish- 
ments. From the lobes of his small 
ears, exquisitely chased gold rings 
were pendent; and on the little finger 
of his left hand he wore a massive 
gold signet ring. A deep scar, as 
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though from a cutlass slash, disfigured 
his leftshoulder, and another cicatrice, 
apparently caused by a musket ball 
in his right side, were observed and 
commented upon by his rough but 
kindly nurses. Obviously he was a 
mariner—yet one of no common stamp 
—and a foreigner; probably a Scandi- 
navian, or, possibly, a Russian. His 
age appeared to be thirty odd. 

During the night the weather mod- 
erated, and almost a calm ensued by 
daybreak. The kind-hearted captain 
of the Camperdown had repeatedly 
looked at the slumbering stranger to 
see that all was going on well with 
him, but the latter did not awake 
from his sleep—so deep as almost to 
resemble a trance—till noon. The 
captain was writing at the cabin 
table when he heard a movement in 
the berth—which was an open one— 
and turning round, he perceived the 
unknown sitting up and gazing at him 
with an air of singular perplexity. 
The captain smiled, and exclaimed— 

“You wonder where you are, eh? 
You have fallen into good hands. Do 
you understand English ?” 

The stranger gazed steadily at his 
interrogator, and then replied 

“Yes, I can speak English a little, 
sir !” 

“A little! why you speak it as 
well as myself ;” and in truth he did. 
“ How do you feel yourself now ?” 

“T am nearly well, and I feel very 
grateful to you for preserving my 
life,’ was the grave and emphatic 
reply. 

“Ay, yours was an escape! But 
touch-and-go isa good pilot, as we 
say. As to myself I only did my duty 
—no more than what any man would 
have done.” And the captain briefly 
related the manner in which his guest 
was rescued from the wilderness of 
waters. 

The foreigner listened with perfect 
composure; but his voice had a tone 
of anxiety as he asked the name and 
destination of the ship. 

“The barque Camperdown of 
Leith, homeward bound from St. Pe- 
tersburg. Iam her master, and m 
name is Charles May. But we will 
overhaul these matters by-and-by. 
Can you get up, and are you hungry ?”’ 

Both questions were answered in 
the affirmative, and the captain at 
once ordered the steward to spread 
the table with the best he had. The 
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stranger’s own clothes, which had 
been dried, were handed to him, and 
he attired himself in them with an 
air of quiet satisfaction. 

“What dandies and fantastic fel- 
lows these foreigners are!” muttered 
the captain, as he observed the care 
with which the man disposed his 
crimson belt, and adjusted its pend- 
ant tassels. Having done so, he sat 
down to table with his hospitable en- 
tertainer, and ate and drank of all 
that was offered with an appetite 
that vouched for his perfect conva- 
lescence. Captain May congratulat- 
ed him; but a quiet bow was the 
only response; and although he plied 
his knife and fork without intermis- 
sion, the stranger was abstracted and 
pene thoughtful. The captain, 

owever, naturally thought he had a 
right to ask some questions, and when 
the repast was ended, he intimated as 
much with a seaman’s frankness. His 
guest made a gesture of assent, and 
regarded him with a keenly scrutin- 
izing gaze. 

“What countryman are you?” was 
the captain’s first interrogation. 

“Danish,” was the laconic reply. 

“You speak English wonderfully 
well!” 

“T was taught it when a child, and 
I have lived in England.” 

“ And what are you!—do you fol- 
low the sea?” 

“ A seaman need hardly ask that!” 

“True, brother, there is a sort of 
freemasonry about us mariners, what- 
ever be our country or our colour. 
Was your ship wrecked last night ?” 

“She will never float again: not 
two of her timbers hang together !” 
was the reply, spoken with great de- 
liberation, and some bitterness of tone. 

* All hands lost ?’’; 

“ J am saved—thanks to you!” 

“ Ay, but are you the only one?’ 

“T believe so: yes, I must be the 
only man saved.” These ominous 
words were uttered in a singularly 
composed manner. 

“Bless my heart,” ejaculated the 
honest captain, “that’s dreadful! 
Poor fellows! Well, it’s a fate we 
seamen must always be prepared to 
meet; and sooner or later it does over- 
take not afew of us. And how did 
it mM Did the craft strike on 
the Jomfru reef ? 

For a moment the Dane hesitated, 
and then he hastily exclaimed— 
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“ Ah, that frightful reef! its jagged 
rocks have been the death-cradle of 
many a brave ship!” 

“That they have; and a close shave 
past them I once had myself in this 
very ship,” ee the captain, who 
was too straightforward to notice that 
thereply of the Dane was a dubious one 
—adexterous evasion of a point-blank 
query. “ And theship was Danish?” 

“Yea.” 

“Whither bound ?” 

“ Copenhagen.” 

“Where from?” 

“Stockholm.” 

“ And I suppose you were skipper ?” 

The Dane slightly nodded, cain 
shook his head sadly. 

“Well,” cried the worthy captain 
of the Camperdown, “I daresay it is 
a painful thing for you to talk about, 
but have a heart. The best of ships 
are often lost, however well officered 
and manned, so cheer up, brother. I 
dare say that your owners will not be 
unreasonable when they hear all; and 
maybe I shall meet you again in com- 
mand of a better craft by-and-by !” 

Had the honest Englishman been a 
man of greater penetration he would 
have perceived that his guest did not 
exhibit much despondency ; but to 
the reverse, was impenetrably calm 
and phlegmatic. e appreciated, 
however, the captain’s kindly sym- 
vathy, and a momentary smile uplit 

is fair and delicate features. 

“ What was your vessel?” resumed 
the captain. 

“ A brig-skonnert.” 

“ Ay, that’s what we call a bri- 
gantine, or an hermaphrodite brig. 
And her name?” 

“ Enighteens Minde.” 

“That's Greek to me! Please to 
write it down that I may copy it cor- 
rectly in my log.” 

So saying he handed pen and paper 
to the Dane, who complied with the 
request, not without a furtive smile. 

* And now tell me your own name, 
and write it also, for I never can spell 
any foreign name rightly except by 
copying it. Whatis yours?” 

his simple and natural question 
had a singular effect. The Dane 
started, and gave a rapid searchin 
glance all round, he lifted his he 
erect, his breast seemed to expand, 
his light blue eyes, so soft in repose, 
gleamed keenly, and even fiercely, his 
placid features flushed with an un- 
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mistakable air of defiant pride, and 
his finely-cut lips distinctly enuncia- 
ted in a firm, measured tone— 

“Tam Lars Vonved!” 

“Oh, you are Lars Vonved!” echoed 
Captain May, staring in open aston- 
ishment at the attitude and expres- 
sion of his singular guest; and then he 
muttered to himself: “ Who is Lars 
Vonved, I wonder. The fellow seems 
as proud of his name as if he were a 
Lord High Admiral !” 

Whatever might be the secret 
thoughts and feelings of the Dane he 
instantly resumed his self-possession 
and quiet air. He not only wrote his 
name as desired, but added the date 
and a few words, and requesting seal- 
ing-wax and a light, he affixed a seal, 
using for that purpose the signet-ring 
on his finger. Then he handed the 
paper to Captain May, saying, in a 
peculiarly impressive manner 

“ Keep this carefully, the day may 
come when it will prove of service to 
you.” 

Surprised alike at the action and 
the words, the captain gazed curiously 
at the document—as it may be termed 
—which read thus :— 

“*Enighteens Minde.’ 

“¢ For Charles May, Captain of the 
Camperdown, of Leith. June 28th, 
18—. 
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“Lars VONVED.’’ 

The words were written in the pe- 
culiar style yet used by Scandinavians; 
and the signature of “Lars Vonved” 
itself was a very large, bold, and re- 
markably complicated Gothic auto- 
graph, of a kind to be instantly _re- 
cognisable, and almost impossible to 
successfully imitate. The seal bore a 
coat of arms, consisting of an eagle 
flying with a double-edged sword in 
its beak, above aship in full sail. A 
motto in Danish encircled these em- 
blems, and Captain May inquired its 
meaning. 

“Tt refers to the emblems, and 
means in English, ‘7'he ship must 
sail swiftly lest the eagle drop the 
sword on her deck !’” 

“Well, that’s past a plain seaman’s 
comprehension; its mysterical to me!” 
exclaimed the simple-minded captain. 

“Tt has a secret meaning, Captain 
May !” 

“So it must, Herr Vonved! And 
I suppose that is your family arms?” 

“Not so: it is the A | symbol 
I have myself assumed.’’ 
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“Do you know, Herr Vonved,” 
confidentially observed the honest 
veteran shipmaster, “that I myself 
have sometimes thought of getting a 
seal cut with emblems, as you call 
them, of my own invention or choos- 
ing.” 

“Indeed, Captain May; and what 
do you propose to have engraved?” 
said Vonved, very blandly. 

“Why, what do you say to a com- 
pass in the centre, and a marlingspike 
on one side, and an anchor on the 
other for supporters, and waves at 
the bottom, with ‘C. M.’ for my 
name? Ship-shape, eh! Nothing 
mysterical about that i 

“Capital, sir! A better and more 
appropriate device could not be de- 
sired!” responded the Dane, with a 
look of arch amusement. 

“ Ay, ay, Herr Vonved, I say noth- 
ing about your own affair, though it 
is a little too high flown, and hiero- 
glyphical to my fancy ; but let an old 
sea-dog like me alone for inventing a 
real mariner’s seal.” 

“ And what is to be your motto?” 

“My motto? What—ay—what 
do you think of the three L’s ?” 

“ The three L’s!” 

“Ay, Latitude, Lead, and Look- 
out! We seamen call them the 
‘three L’s,’ you know, and a ship 
would be badly navigated were they 
not all attended to.” 

“ Excellent, Captain May! 
mire your taste, sir.” 

The old captain smiled complacent- 
ly, and placing Vonved’s autograph 
between the leaves of his log-book, he 
cordially cried— 

“Well, Herr Vonved, I hope to 
safely land you at your own port of 
Copenhagen, where I have to take in 
some cargo; and meanwhile you are 
heartily welcome to share my cabin, 
and we shall have time to become 
better acquainted, and to overhaul 
our old logs together. I’m going on 
deck, now.” 

“ And I will go with you!” 

They ascended together, and Von- 
ved, after looking aloft, and keenly 
scanning the horizon in every quar- 
ter, and glancing at the compass to 
ascertain the ship’s course, courteous- 
ly thanked the mate for the share the 
latter had taken in his own marvel- 
lous preservation overnight, and then 
requested to see the look-out man who 
had first perceived him floating help- 
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less on the spar. The man was called, 
and Vonved spake a few kindly words 
to him expressive of his gratitude, 
and gave him all the money in his 
pocket, which included a Frederick 
d’or, and two or three other gold 
pieces. The bluff English seaman did 
not wish to: accept them, but the 
Dane insisted that he should. 

Several vessels were in sight, all at 
aconsiderabledistance. One of them, 
evidently a very small craft, by-and- 
by attracted the especial notice of 
Lars Vonved. His gaze was intent- 
ly rivetted on her, and at length he 
said— 

“T think I know that Danish 
jeegt!” 

“A Danish jegt, is she?” cried 
Captain May. ‘“ You have keen eyes, 
Herr Vonved ; I could not swear whe- 
ther she is a Danish joegt or an En- 
glish sloop at this distance, by the 
naked eye.” 

Vonved eagerly seized a telescope, 
but hardly had he levelled it ere he 
lowered it again, and coolly slapped 
the joints together, whilst a smile of 
singular meaning flitted over his fea- 
tures. 

“Do you know her ?” 

“You shall see, Captain May!” and 
springing on the quarter-deck bul- 
wark, where he steadied himself 
against the spanker boom, Vonved 
untwisted his crimson silk sash, and 
held it fluttering out as a signal. This 
sash was about a dozen feet long by 
two or three in breadth, and in the 
centre were three large white stars, 
horizontally disposed. 

Captain May levelled his telesco 
at the strange vessel, to curiously 
watch whether the signal would be 
noticed or answered, and in a couple 
of minutes, to his astonishment, he 
beheld a group of four or five men 
hurriedly gathering together on the 
quarter-deck of the little craft, one of 
whom was gazing with a telescope at 
the barque. It was obvious that the 
signal had already attracted notice. 

1 doubt was exchanged for certain- 
ty, for the flash of a gun was imme- 
diately seen, and the Danish jcegt put 
forth every stitch of canvas, and 
stood towards the barque. 

“Well, this beats Marryatt’s signals 
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hollow!” exclaimed the astonished 
oldcaptain,as Vonved leaped onto the 
deck, and deliberately folded his sash, 
and rolled it round his waist again, 
belt fashion. “They keep a sharp 
look-out in that craft.” 

“Tt is their duty to do so,” calmly 
rejoined Vonved. 

The little joegt overhauled the 
barque so rapidly that it was evident 
she must be a wonderfully fast craft, 
and when she reached within a few 
cables’ length hove-to,anda Norwegian 
oram—a small and peculiarly shaped 

ight skiff that will live in the heaviest 

seas—put off from her side, manned 

by two seamen, who swiftly pulled to 

the barque. In a few minutes the 

eg was alongside, and holding on 
y a boathook at the mizen-chains. 

Lars Vonved, in a tone of prompt 
command, hailed the men in the 
pram, who both took off their caps 
in respectful salute to him. 

“ Hvorledes‘gaaer det ?” 
it)? said he. 

“ Redt godt, Capitain Vonved!” 
(All is right, Captain Vonved!) re- 
sponded they. 

Vonved turned round to the master 
of the Camperdown, and pointing 
significantly to the pram and to the 
jeegt, he grasped his hand and wrung 
it warmly, saying— 

“T must now leave you, Captain 
May, and believe me that I shall ne- 
ver forget that my life has been saved 
by your ship! Some day or other I 
may have an opportunity to prove my 
gratitude !” 

“Never mind that; but good-bye: 
and I wish you well!” heartily re- 
sponded the captain, who began to 
feel like a man in a dream. 

Vonved lightly swung himself into 
the _—, and as it pushed off he 
stood erect, and laying his right hand 
on his heart, bowed gracefully, and 
exclaimed, with deep emphasis— 

“Preserve what I wrote for you, 
Captain May, it will be of use here- 
after!” 

In a brief interval Vonved was on 
board the joegt, which fired a farewell 

, and filling away, went off ina 
direction totally opposite to its for- 
mer course, and soon was a mere 
speck on the horizon. 


(How is 
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CHAPTER III. 


LARS VONVED. 


In a week’s time—having had head 
winds—the Camperdown put into Co- 
penhagen to ship some goods, and 
Captain May waited as usual on the 
British consul. After transacting the 
customary business, the consul said— 

“ By-the-by, did you pass near Born- 
holm this homeward passage ?” 

“Yes, sir, a dozen miles or so to 
the eastward.” 

“ When was that?” 

“ About seven days ago.” 

“Indeed. Well, it was just about 
that time a very extraordinary and 
awful occurrence took place, intelli- 
_— of which has reached Copen- 

agen, and is causing immense excite- 
ment. Here is the account given in 
Fedrelandet—a daily paper—of this 
morning, which I will translate to 
you.” 

The consul took up Fedrelandet, 
and read as follows :— 

“ Advices just received from Born- 
holm, communicate intelligence of an 
appalling nature. The public is 
aware that for some months past all 
trace has been lost of the renowned 
fredlos,* Lars Vonved. It was be- 
lieved either that he had perished, or 
that he and his reckless crew had be- 
taken themselves to another part of 
the world. We now learn that Von- 
ved was ashore on the island of Born- 
holm about ten days ago, and that 
one of his own men betrayed him by 
giving information to the commander 
of the troops stationed at Ronne. A 
plan was immediately arranged to 
capture him, and this was effected the 
same night without any resistance; 
for as soon as Vonved saw that it 
would be madness to defend himself 
—he being alone, and surrounded b 
armed men—he quietly surrendered. 
He was conveyed on board the ‘ Falk’ 
(Hawk), brig-of-war, which had just 
arrived, and placed in a strong room 
in the hold; but by what seems a 
fatal oversight on the part of the un- 
fortunate commander of the brig, the 
desperate risoner was not ironed. 

“ The ‘Falk’ lay at anchor a mile or 
two from the shore, and shortly after 


sunset on the 27th—the evening of the 
outlaw’s capture—a horrible explo- 
sion took place, and the vessel was 
blown to pieces. Of all on board only 
one manescaped. He was picked up 
by a boat from the shore; and he 
states his belief that Lars Vonved, 
knowing the doom that awaited him 
at Copenhagen, by some means broke 
through the bulkhead that separated 
him from the powder-magazine, and 
crowned his long list of crimes by de- 
liberately blowing up the vessel, pre- 
ferring to perish in this manner rather 
than on the wheel. The single sur- 
vivor is also of opinion that through 
some culpable negligence of the offi- 
cers Vonved was not even searched ; 
therefore, supposing he had a dagger 
or strong knife concealed on his per- 
son, he might soon cut his way into 
the powder-magazine: and this is 
probably the plan he adopted. 

“Many mangled bodies of the hap- 
less crew have been washed ashore, 
but no remains of the arch monster 
himself have hitherto been identified. 
Doubtless he was blown to atoms 
when he applied the fatal match.” 

Captain May listened to this nar- 
rative with feelings of extreme per- 
turbation, which was increased when 
the consul said-— 

“Did you hear the explosion ?” 

“No, sir, we neither heard nor saw 
it. Probably we were too distant, and 
it was a stormy night, too. What 
had this outlaw done, sir?’ 

“Rather ask what he hadn’t done!” 
answered the consul. “If only half 
that is said of him be true, he was a 
very incarnation of mischief and 
subtlety. For the last half-dozen 
years his name has struck terror in the 

earts of his countrymen—that is, if 

they really are his countrymen, for 
although he spoke Danish like a na- 
tive, and resembled a Dane personally, 
there is, I believe, a mystery about 
his birth: for. the authorities were 
never able to satisfactorily learn 
whence he came, nor who were his 
relatives, The name itself—provided 
it be genuine—is rather Swedish than 





* Fredlos—i.e. outlaw ; proscribed man. 
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Danish; but the man himself always 
avowed he was a Dane, and it has 
even been strongly rumoured that he 
is of a most an and ancient family. 
He must have begun his rover’s pro- 
fession betimes, for, I think, he could 
not be much above thirty when he 
thus closed his fearful career.” 

“But his crimes, sir? Was he 
really a rover?” 

“What, Captain May! Have you 
really never before heard of Lars Von- 
ved, the Baltic Rover?” 

“No, sir, I have not; but itis a 
dozen years since I was last up the 
Baltic.” 

“ Ah, that accounts for your ignor- 
ance. Why, he was a smuggler, pi- 
rate, and soforth ; dyed in the guilt of 
a thousand crimes! Such at least is 
the story, though some people affect 
to disbelieve the greater portion of 
his alleged misdoings. All I know is 
that he has been repeatedly captured, 
but always escaped, either through 
bribing his guards, or by the dexterity 
and dauntless courage, and tremen- 
dous personal strength, he is alleged 
to possess. I think it must be nearly 
five years since he was condemned to 
work in chains a slave* for life, but 
he escaped the first time he was set 
to work on the roads. Subsequently 
he was recaptured, and many addi- 
tional atrocious crimes being laid to 
his charge, he was then condemned to 
be broken alive on the wheel; but the 
very night before the day appointed 
for his execution he escaped from the 
Tughthuus in a marvellous manner. 
What is stranger than all, although a 
very heavy price was set on his head, 
dead or alive, none of the outcasts 
with whom he was more or less con- 
nected ever betrayed him, and his own 
crew were said to be thoroughly de- 
voted to him. It would seem, how- 
ever, if this newspaper account is cor- 
rect, that one of them has proved a 
traitor at last.” 

“ After all, the rogue must have had 
his good points, then,” bluntly ob- 
served the captain. 

“Yes, I believe such was an the 
case, and very romantic stories have 
been told of his generosity, and songs 
have been written and are popularly 
sung about his exploits.” 

‘ And what sort of a fellow was he, 
sir?’ 
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The consul gave an accurate de- 
scription of Vonved, explaining that 
he had never seen him, but that the 
Danish authorities had caused litho- 
graphed portraits of the outlaw, with 
a fac-simile of his autograph, to be 
extensively circulated to aid in his 
identification and arrest. 

“You would know his handwriting 
then, sir?” 

“Undoubtedly ; but why do you 
ask?” 


By way of reply, the captain open- 
ed his pocket-book and handed a pa- 
per to the consul. 

“Camperdown of Leith, June 28th 
—Lars Vonved,’” read the latter. 
“Good heavens! how came you by 
this?” 

Captain May related the whole ad- 
venture. 

“'Phe man bears a charmed life!” 
cried the amazed consul, “He is 
proof to fire and steel, and so he will 
ever be till the thread of his destiny 
is reeled off. And you say that he 
eat and drunk with you, and ex- 
pressed his gratitude?” 

“He did, sir.” 

“Well, then, depend upon it that 
he and his lawless crew will never 
harm you nor yours. He never was 
known to break his word to friend or 
foe, and so far from injuring any one 
who ever served him, even uncon- 
sciously, he will risk life to repay 
them. Take back your precious auto- 
graph, Captain May—it is a sort of 
pass bearing the sign manual and seal 
of a potent rover—and preserve it 
carefully, resting assured that if Lars 
Vonved scuttles half the ships that 
sail on the Baltic, your barque will 
never be of the number. Ah, had 
you only known who was your guest, 
and had clapped him in irons, and 
brought him to Copenhagen, I verily 
think the king would have made you 
aknight of the Dannebrog! You have 
missed both money and honour.” 

“And Tm not sorry for it,” burst 
from the honest British tar. “Like 
any honest, God-fearing mariner, I 
hate and abhor a rover, and heartily 
wish him a short thrift and a hempen 
necklace to swing him like a jewel- 
block at the yard-arm, as he merits. 
But, sir, it was God’s will that we 
should save his life, and I would not 
have given the man up under such 


* In Denmark convicts are called ‘‘ slaves.” 
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circumstances, even had I suspected 
him to be what you describe. A mis- 
creant he may be—ay, must be, if he 
is really a rover—and he did throw 
dust in my eyes with his yarn about 
losing his craft on the Jomfru reef— 
but, somehow I can’t think he’s half 
so black as they paint him.” 

“Well, perhaps not; but let me give 
ze a bit of earnest advice, Captain 

y. Keep your agency in letting 
him loose on the world again a pro- 
found secret, for I can assure you that 
the Danish government would look 
very black if they heard of it. And 
what they will say or do when he sud- 
denly turns up again, allripeandready 
for mischief, is more than I can ima- 
gine. To give you some idea of what 
this desperate outlaw is capable, read 
this English version of a popular bal- 
lad, descriptive of his escape. from 
the doom I before mentioned as 
pronounced against him.” 


Lars Vonved in strong dungeon lay, 
Condemned to die at dawn of day, 
A black-robed priest he came to pray 
At midnight with Lars Vonved. 
“ Outlaw, repent !” the holy man 
His ghostly counsel thus began ; 
* Confess ! repent ! for short’s the span 
Allotted thee, Lars Vonved.” 


* We all must die—Heaven's will be done! 
And yet I hope to see the sun 
Rise many a day ere my race be run !” 
Undaunted cried Lars Vonved, 


« O, clasp thy guilty hands and pray 
That outraged Heaven in mercy may 
Pardon e’en thee—for at dawn of day 

Thou'lt surely die, Lars Vonved !” 


* More merciful than man is Heaven ! 
And by all my hopes to be forgiven, 
I tell thee, priest, thou oft has shriven 
Worse sinners than Lars Vonved.” 


** That cannot be,” the priest replied, 
“ For guiltier wretch yet never died 
Than thou, who’lt perish in thy pride, 
At dawn o’ day, Lars Vonved !” 


Lars Vonved gave a laugh of scorn— 
“Think not, good a the coming morn 
Will see the fearless heart out-torn 
From the bosom of Lars Vonved!” 


“« Farewell, thou boasting fool! I g° 
And leave thee to eternal woe !"— 
“ Nay, good priest, do not leave me so !” 
Softly cried Lars Vonved. 


The priest turned round, and ere he knew, 

Was pinioned, and his mouth gege'd too, 

His robe stripp'd off, and his hood of blue, 
By the outlaw, bold Lars Vonved, 
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“ Sir priest, I must make free to borrow 
Your dress awhile—but do not sorrow, 
They'll set you free at dawn to-morrow, 

0 farewell !” cried Lars Vonved. 


The watchful guards as they let him pass, 
Said—‘‘ Holy man, has he ta’en the mass ? 
Does he repent?” ‘ Ah no, alas! 

Too hardened is Lars Vonved !” 


At dawn o’ day the dungeon door 

Was open flung, and on the floor 

They found the true priest groaning sore, 
But flown away, Lars Vonved ! 


“Ts this ballad founded on. fact, 
sir?’ inquired the captain. “Can it 
be true that Vonved really escaped 
in the way it relates?” 

“Such is the popular belief; and I 
never heard any other version of the 
escape that he undoubtedly effected.” 

“Well, sir, I am quite taken aback 
by the whole affair. To think that a 
rover has been in my ship—that he 
has slept in my berth—that he has 
eat and drunk with meat my table!” 
and the worthy old captain flushed 
with mingled feelings of amazement, 
indignation, and incredulity, at the 
recollection. 

Although Captain May kept a dis- 
creet silence concerning the outlaw’s 
preservation, some of his crew, hear- 
ing of the explosion of the Danish 
brig-of-war, naturally related the cir- 
cumstance of having rescued a man 
floating on a piece of wreck in the 
locality where the catastrophe hap- 
pened. This speedily reached the 
ears of the authorities, and the whole 
truth was wrung from the reluctant 
captain. 

roclamations were immediately is- 
sued in Copenhagen, and distributed 
all over Denmark Proper, and the 
Danish Islands, and Sleswig and Hol- 
stein, denouncing the new and crown- 
ing enormity that Lars Vonved was 
positively accused of having commit- 
ted, and relating his own marvellous 
escape. So important was his recap- 
ture deemed, that the Government 
increased the price on his head to the 
sum of two thousand five hundred 
specie-dalers (£562 10s. sterling), and 
offered a free pardon to any accom- 
plices who would betray him. 

The Danish people, generally, were 
divided between horror of the alleged 
atrocities of the outlaw, and of aspe- 
cies of superstitious admiration of the 
almost superhuman manner in which 
he had hitherto escaped paying the 
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forfeit of his deeds. By an idiosyn- 
cracy of human nature, the most de- 
testable and monstrous criminals, if 
renowned for feats of brilliant and 
successful daring, rarely fail to excite 
interest and fearful sympathy in the 
breasts of the majority of their coun- 
trymen. Even the philosopher, who 
justly condemns the immorality of 
this morbid feeling, often himself feels 
its influence. Thus it was that the 
last reputed explcit of the greatest 
modern outlaw of all Scandinavia, 
the renowned Baltic Rover, added 
thousands to the ranks of those who 
half-admired, half-shuddered at his 
name and fame; yet the very heavy 
bléd-penge (blood-money) tempted 
many to watch every opportunity of 
achieving his capture, or of obtaining 
information that would lead toit. Be- 
sides this, so far as the sailors of the 
navy, and the landsoldats, and officers 
of justice were concerned, it was their 
especial duty to hunt him down, in- 
dependent of the reward, and that 
duty they were all anxious to perform. 
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So extreme was the official activity 
now displayed at every Danish port, 
and along all the coasts of the 
mainland and islands, and so strong 
the assurance of the governments 
of the different countries bordering 
on the Baltic, that they would use 
their utmost vigilance to arrest the 
outlaw if he ventured to land on their 
territories, that the prospect of Von- 
ved’s final escape seemed indeed slight. 
It must be borne in mind that the 
Baltic is a large inland sea, and that 
passports are most strictly required 
to enable the bearer to land, or to 
travel through the countries border- 
ing upon it. What likelihood was 
there of Vonved obtaining one, even 
under false pretences? And even if 
he did, he would almost certainly be 
recognised from the description of his 
remarkable person, ere he had tra- 
velled many leagues. 

Wagers were freely laid in Copen- 
hagen that the Baltic Rover would be 
seized, dead or alive, within thirty 
days. 


CHAPTER IV. 


“THE LITTLE AMALIA.” 


THE vessel which received Lars Von- 
ved when he bade adieu to his 
kind preservers of the Camperdown, 
was one of the smallest of that kind 
of Danish sea-going craft called 
jeegts, and she was a beautiful speci- 
men of her class. Her length was 
thirty-five feet; her breadth of beam 
eleven feet; her depth of hold five 
feet. In her present trim she drew 
four feet of water forward, and five 
aft, and, therefore, had not much dry 
side amidships, but as she had a con- 
siderable shear, of course her bows 
and stern rose comparatively high. 
Her symmetrical bows were pretty 
full above the water, but below, their 
lines were hollow and tapered finely. 
The stern had a clean run, and the 
counter was a flat oval, broken by 
Suoemnaaneney Sree neers 
each consisting of a square of thick 
plate-glass set in an iron frame, which 
could be removed at pleasure. The 
oaken hull was painted a sea-green 
colour, relieved by a single narrow 
gold band extending round the vessel, 
about a foot below the gunwale. Her 
single dark-varnished mast was of 
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red pine, clear of a single knot, and 
rose straight as an arrow, and ex- 
actly perpendicular, to a great height, 
terminating above the “eyes” of the 
shrouds and the “collar” of the stay in 
a “crown,” five or six feet in length, 
which curved forward and tapered toa 
point sustaining asmall vane. Although 
carrying no upper sails, she yet could 
spread a large mass of canvass, 
comprising gaff and boom mainsail, 
square foresail, staysail, jib, and fly- 
ing jib. One very extraordinary pe- 
culiarity was the fact that all the 
sails were dyed black, and the spars 
and blocks were also of that sombre 
hue. On board all was as neat as 
could possibly be. The low bulwarks 
were painted blue inside, with a bright 
crimson stripe down their middle; 
the deck was holystoned white as 
snow ; every loose rope was carefully 
coiled down; the nicest order and 
arrangement prevailed. Just abaft 
the mast was a large hatchway, 
covered with a handsome grating 

inted white, and aft there was a 
little poop-deck about seven feet in 
length, with a companion in front to 
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afford ingress to the cabin. There 
was a low skylight to this poop-deck, 
and the long tiller with which the 
vessel was steered only just cleared 
it. On the whole, the pretty little 
jeegt was evidently not engaged in 
the ordinary pursuits of honest gain- 
ful commerce, but either wasa pleasure 
boat or a craft of a very questionable 
character. 

When the pram which received 
Lars Vonved from the Camperdown, 
came alongside the jogt, he lightly 
swung himself on deck, and was re- 
ceived by the skipper, who bowed 
low and gracefully, exclaiming— 

“Velbecommen hjem, Capitain Von- 
ved!” (Welcome back!) 

The seamen on board, and those in 
the pram, also doffed their caps, and 
echoed the national expression of wel- 
come—national, at least, as concerns 
the maritime people—“‘velbecommen 
hjem!” in hearty tones. 

“Mange taks, min vens!” (many 
thanks, my friends), was Vonved’s 
answer, and he hastily shook hands 
with the skipper, and then directed 
the pram to be swung to the davits 
at the jeegt’s stern, and a parting gun 
to be fired. One of the two small 
bronze signal guns, fixed on‘ swivels 
on the pawl-windlass bitts, was 
promptly fired, and the pram hoisted 
chock-a-block to the davits, and 
then turned_bottom upwards, and 
secured in such a position as to be 


ready forimmediately again, 
and yet to lie withoutobstrueting the 
movements of the tiller, or obscuring 
the light from the stern win- 


dows. Vonvednext ordered thehelm 
to be put up, and the jegt to be kept 
away as near the wind as suited her 
best point of sailing ; his object being 
to increase her distance from the Cam- 
perdown as rapidly as possible. 

The bonny little joegt was handled 
by her powerful and experienced crew 
as easily as a mimic cock-boat is 
turned and guided by a schoolboy. She 
bowed over to the freshening breeze 
that whistled merrily through the 
rigging, until her lee-gangway dipped 
in the surging flood, and then she 
rushed steadily ahead, dashing aside 
the creamy spray from the crests of 
the waves which harmlessly broke 
against her bows, or, when an occa- 
sionally heavier gust of wind jerked 
at her tacks and stays, she would 
’ ghake her head saucily, uplift her 
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bows with a snort and gurgle of the 
water eddying round her stem, and 
~~ bodily over the advancing waves. 
onved’s eyes glistened with keen 
pleasure as he saw how quickly his 
cegt would be “hull down” to the 
talena, and as he stood on the weather- 
quarter gangway, he struck the palm 
of his right hand smartly on the top 
of the bulwark, and apostrophizing 
the vessel as though she were a living 
creature, ejaculated— 

“Ah, my own sweet Little Amalia! 
thus dost thou ever serve me in the 
hour of need! A faithful craft hast 
thou been, and so thou wilt ever be 
unto me! Verily, I have need of 
thee.” 

As though his Little Amalia (as the 
craft was named, after one whom he 
devotedly loved), were really the senti- 
ent being he almost seemed to believe 
her, she bounded forward more vigour- 
ously than ever, sending up the spray 
from her weather-bow high above the 
bulwarks in showers that sparkled 
brilliantly in the sun ere falling far to 
leeward. 

The crew of the jeegt consisted of 
four men and a skipper. The men 
were all middle-age ave, steady- 
looking seamen, and hen they had 
made such alterations as were neces- 
sary in the disposition of the sails, 
three of them—the fourth having the 
tiller in hand—celustered together and 
stood with folded arms a little abaft 
the mast, gazing curiously, yet re- 
Fagen i at “Capitain Vonved,” as 
they called him. Near to the latter 
stood theirown “skipper,” who merits 
amore particular description. Hisage 
did not exceed two-and-twenty, and 
he was tall, slim, and decidedly gentle- 
manly in his appearance and manners. 
His fair complexion, light-blue eyes, 
flaxen hair, and the general contour of 
his features, bore testimony to his Scan- 
dinavian lineage. He was a hand- 
some, intelligent-looking young man, 
and his dress set off his figure to ad- 
vantage. It consisted of wide blue 
trousers of fine cloth, a vest of dark 
velvet buttoned closely up to the 
throat, and a blue cloth surtout con- 
fined round the waist with a simple 
belt of black varnished leather. His 
neck was bare, the white collar of his 
shirt being turned down, and tied with 
a little bow of black ribbon. On his 
head he wore an ordinary undress 
navy cap, with the usual anchor but- 
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tons, but the gold band was merely a 
narrow stripe. is young man, after 
his first greeting, only spoken to 
Lars Vonved in answer to one or two 
questions the latter put, but stood 
with an air of deference, yet friendly 
familiarity, awaiting the further plea- 
sure of the redoubted Rover of the 
Baltic. 

Suddenly Vonved turned towards 
him, and said— 

“You little anticipated seeing a 


signal of mine from yonder barque, 
err Lundt ?”’ 


“T did not, Captain Vonved, and at 
first I rather feared it was an enemy’s 
ruse, but thanks to a good glass I re- 
cognised you, and, therefore, had no 
hesitation in answering the signal 
and bearing down.” 

“You did well, sir, and right glad 
was I to see the Little Amalia dash- 
ing to my rescue.” 

“Rescue! Captain Vonved?” 

“So I may phrase it, sir, although 
I was in no danger so far as the good- 
will of the captain and crew of the 
Camperdown was concerned. You 
would know her again?” 

“T should, Captain Vonved.” 

“And you, my Vikings?” address- 
ing the deeply attentive crew, who of 
course heard every word of the con- 
versation, “you are old seamen, and 
would know that barque again by her 
build and rig among a thousand—is it 
not so?” 

The men raised their caps in the 
ready, courteous manner, common 
even to the poorest and lowliest sea- 
men of Scandinavia, and promptly an- 
swered in the affirmative. 

“Then, one and all will bear in mind 
that the good old captain of that 
barque is my friend—I owe my life to 
that ship and her crew—and I order 
you at all times to aid that captain 


and ship at the i of your lives 
should there ever be occasion, and op- 
portunity serve.” 


“Ja, ja! Capitain Vonved;” gravely 
responded they, and their looks be- 
tokened how much they desired to 
know in what manner his life had 
been jeopardized and saved. He per- 
ceived this, and with an air in which 
kindness and authority were singu- 
larly blended, he said— 

“T know your faithful affection for 
me, my brave men, for you have all 
been oft tried and never yet found 
wanting, and at the proper time you 
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shall know what has befallen me since 
we last parted. Herr Lundt, let the 
man who acts as your steward serve 
to them a couple of bottles of your 
best wine to drink my safe return.” 
The young officer—as he may not 
improperly ‘be called—bowed, and 
beckoning to the seaman who acted as 
steward, gave him an order. The 
man dived into the cabin and quickly 
re-appeared with the wine; when 
Vonved said in a smiling, friendly 


way— 
“Go forward, my Vikings, and en- 
joy yourselves; but neglect not to 

eep a good look-out and report to us 
when necessary. Herr Lundt, we will 
now retire to the cabin.” 

The officer again bowed, descended 
first, and was followed by the extraor- 
dinary man, whose will appeared to 
be law on board. 

The cabin of the Amalia was, of 
course, small, and yet it was consider- 
ably larger than would have been 
sup by one who judged of its 
size merely by that of the entire hull. 
It had been skilfully fitted up so as 
to make the most of the circum- 
scribed space, and as the little jogt 
was not intended to carry cargo, ex- 
cept of a certain kind which occupied 
very small bulk, the cabin included 
all that of the vessel beneath the 
poop-deck, and two neat little state- 
rooms were situated forward of it, in 
what in a large vessel would be called 
the steerage. They communicated 
with the cabin through doors in the 
bulkhead of the latter. The cabin it- 
self was nine feet in breadth by seven 
feet in length. In the centre stood 
an oblong table covered by a snow- 
white damask cloth, and all round 
were lockers provided with crimson 
silk cushions, to serve as seats. The 
front of these lockers and all the 
panelling of the cabin was of rich 
mahogany, polished so brightly that 
the pier glass suspended on one side 
was almost superfluous, The mould- 
ing filling up the angle between the 
panelling and the deck overhead was 
gilt, and the deck itself (forming the 
Fee was beautifully painted with 
fanciful and allegorical devices and 
figures, wreaths of flowers, &c, From 
the deck was suspended a large an- 
tique bronze oil lamp, of peculiar 
formation, having three projectin 
cragoes heads, the mouths of whic 
each contained a wick for burning. 
2 
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Between the two windows at the 
stern was a semicircular zebra-wood 
locker, the front of which was inlaid 
with various precious woods in the 
most elaborate manner, so as to repre- 
sent the mariner’s compass, and in a 
small shield in the centre of this fan- 
ciful compass was painted an exact 
fac-simile of the mysterious symbols 
and motto of Vonved’s signet ring— 
an eagle flying with a double-edged 
sword in its beak above a ship in full 
sail. This locker was sotendihe sup- 
ported by a species of bracket, a solid 

iece of Danish oak exquisitely carved 
in the semblance of the conventional 
head and flowing beard of old father 
Neptune. Along the panelling on 
each side of the cabin were arranged 
several weapons offensive and defen- 
sive. The little cabin was excellently 
lighted, not only by the two stern 
windows, but also by the large sky- 
light overhead, which being composed 
of richly-stained glass, cast a warm 
andvariedlightbelow. A small stove 
of polished steel, with brass fittings, 
and a bright copper flue, stood on one 
side the vessel against the bulkhead, 
and may be said to complete the 
chief fittings of the snug and taste- 
ful little cabin, in which a man of 
ordinary stature could just stand up- 
right. 

On entering, Vonved sat down at 
the end of the table in a position 
which enabled him to command a 
view of the sea through either of the 
stern windows, and motioned to Herr 
Lundt to seat himself opposite, but 
the latter hesitated, and remarked in 
a whisper— 

“Had I not better close the com- 
panion-way, Captain Vonved, if you 
wish to converse without risk of being 
overheard?” 

“Yes, do so.” 

Lundt first spoke to the steersman, 
and bade him keep the course which 
had been given, and immediately re- 
port any sail which hove in sight, or 
any material change of wind, and 
then carefully closed the two little 
folding-doors forming the front of the 
companion, and drew the slide closely 
over. 

“Now for a bottle of your best!” 
cried Vonved, cheerfully. 

“What wine will you prefer, Cap- 
tain Vonved?’ 

“Champagne, let it be, for my heart 
is light and grateful now that I once 
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more feel myself afloat in my first 
love—the dainty ‘Little Amalia!’” 

The young man hastened to raise a 
trap door in the flooring of the cabin 
beneath which the runs of the vessel 
formed a cool and capital wine cellar, 
and from thence he extracted a couple 
of bottles of champagne, which, with 
ee glasses, he placed on the 
ta 


e. 

“Would you take any repast also, 
Captain Vonved? I can give you 
some fine fresh lax, and some”—— 

“No, sir, I require nothing at pre- 
sent; and I must apologize,” added 
Vonved, with an air of high and 
courtly breeding, “for permitting you 
to act as steward, but I have reason to 
wish for our interview to be private.” 

“Oh, Captain Vonved,” eagerly 
cried Lundt, blushing and bowing, 
“how can you say that? You know 
that it is a pleasure and a privilege for 
me!” 

Lars Vonved gazed half-mournfully 
and half-affectionately at the flushed 
ingenuous features of his young offi- 
cer, and sighing deeply, he slowly 
echoed— 

“A pleasure and a privilege! And 
do you esteem it such to be the com- 

yanion, the familiar friend of an out- 
aw, a doomed man, one denounced as 
an arch miscreant, one upon whose 
head a heavy price is set by the go- 
vernment of his country?” 

“T do!” answered the young man, 
energetically. “You have saved m 
life—you have honoured me with 
your confidence—and I know that he 
whom men call the Rover of the Bal- 
tic is one whose qualities are worth 
of friendship and admiration. Yes, 
am linked to your fortunes, be it for 
good or for evil, and I am proud of the 
friendship of the Count of Els——” 

“ Hold!” interrupted Vonved, rais- 
ing his forefinger significantly. “I 
am only Lars el Captain Von- 
ved! But as for what you assert—be 
it so; all I can say isthat I trust that 
if your friendship and connexion with 
me does not operate to your weal, it 
may not be to your woe! And now 
let us drink !” : 

The glasses were brimmed with the 
cool sparkling vintage of the sunn 
South, and silently bowing to eac 
other, the two friends quaffed. 

“Truly, wine gladdens the heart of 
man, as was said of old,” exclaimed 
the Rover; “and yet I have been re- 
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freshed and gladdened more in my 
time by a stinted draught of water— 
neither pure nor sparkling—than by 
any wine I ever drunk.” 

“That would be in the tropics, sir?” 

“Tn the tropics—and elsewhere.” 

“T, also, Captain Vonved, know by 
fearful experience the value of a 
draught of water!” Lundt observed, 
seeing that Vonved was not indisposed 
to prolong a desultory conversation ere 
discussing matters of present and 
weighty interest. 

“You, Herr Lundt! When and 
where?” 

“Off the coast of Africa.” 

“T was not aware that you had ever 
sailed on the main ocean!*” 

“T believe I never mentioned to you 
before, Captain Vonved, that in my 
twentieth year, I, for the first and 
only time, sailed on the Atlantic, and 
very disastrous the outward voyage 
proved. To my dying day I shall 
never forget the sufferings I under- 
went—for more than the ordinary 
anguish which befalls a man in many 
years, was condensed, as it were, in 
the space of a few hours.” 

“The ship was becalmed and short 
of water?” 

“Not so, Captain Vonved. The 
sufferings from thirst to which I al- 
luded were experienced only by my- 
self—a solitary wretch, tossed help- 
lessly about, the sport of every wave.” 

These words caused Vonved to 
steadily regard his companion with a 
look of surprise and palbniy-orennel 
interest. 

“Ah,” said he, very quietly, “I 
have myself undergone a somewhat 
similar adventure, although, in my 
case, a burning tropical sun did not 
increase my sufferings.” 

“Tndeed, sir; where was that?” 

“Here, in the Baltic; and it oc- 
curred only yesterday.” 

“Yesterday, Captain Vonved ? Im- 
possible !” 
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“Why impossible, Herr Lundt?” 
drily demanded the Rover. “The 
barque which is yet in sight picked 
me up yesterday evening, clinging to 
a spar, almost at my last gasp, and, as 
I believe, the solitary survivor of a 
terrible catastrophe.” 

The young man started, became 
deadly pale, and faintly cried— 

“Oh, Captain Vonved! can it in- 
deed be that the ‘Skildpadde’ and all 
her brave crew have perished ?” 

“ Not so, my young friend, no cala- 
mity has happened to ler, I trust. It 
is the ‘Falk’ that has perished, and 
every soul on board, myself excepted.” 

“The Falk! the brig-of-war cruis- 
ing off Bornholm! And you were on 
board her?” 

Vonved calmly nodded. 

‘*As a prisoner, Captain Vonved?” 

“As a prisoner, sir; what elseshould 
I be?” 

“Then you were betrayed?” 

“T should not otherwise have been 
captured, as you may well believe,” 
answered Vonved, with a bitter smile. 

“And who was the traitor—do you 
know?” 

“T do know, Herr Lundt, and fear- 
fully shall he expiate his treachery.” 
As Vonved uttered these words, his 
usual calm imperturbability instantly 
disappeared, and his lips quivered, 
vetien his broad white teeth closely 
clenched, his features writhed with 
passion, and his eyes flashed with a 
fire all the more terrible because so 
rarely evinced. 

This emotion, however uncontrol- 
lable it might be at the moment, was 
merely transient in duration, for in a 
few seconds Vonved’s countenance 
resumed its gentle yet thoughtful 
expression. 

hen Vonved, in a low impressive 
tone, calmly narrated to his aston- 
ished companion the story of his 
betrayal, capture, and ultimate es- 
cape. 
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W. M. THACKERAY—SATIRIST AND HUMORIST. 


PART II.—HIS RISE TO THE AUTHORSHIP OF “ VANITY PAIR.” 


ALTHOUGH our writer, during the 
first lustre of his career as a man of 
letters, had given frequent evidence 
of his abilities, he had done so for 
the most part merely with the aver- 
age brilliancy of a magazine contri- 
butor, and a newspaper correspond- 
ent. His wit had sparkled hitherto 
only in fitful and momentary scintil- 
lations. His métier seemed to be 
simply the facetious—his mission to 
crack jokes anonymously. We ques- 
tion very much whether he himself 
had any confidence whatever, even 
for a long while afterwards, in his 
own capacity to realize, however re- 
motely in the hereafter, what must, 
in spite of his own diffidence and 
self-depreciation, have coloured at 
intervals the day-dream of his am- 
bition, namely, the hope of taking 
rank among the great Masters of 
English Literature. Employing a 
grotesque image, that may yet not 
inaptly express his own unconscious- 
ness of his powers at the outset of 
his career, and of the marvellous 
capabilities of the magical little in- 
strument in his hand, he might be 
described as merely whistling and 
blowing catcalls, where he was ulti- 
mately to breathe the music of a 
pure and original genius—through 
that trivial orifice of a quill, which, 
at the touch of the lip of genius, 
becomes, more resonantly than the 
golden horn of Clio, the trumpet of 
immortality. Added to which he 
was talking so long under masks, in 
feigned accents, that we were with- 
out the opportunity even of detecting 
the depth or the sweetness of his 
own natural intonations. Hushed at 
last the guttural croakings of the 
Fat Contributor, the shrill but 
variable treble of Spec, and Snob, 
and divers other whimsical minor 
individualities—abandoned at length 
(with a sigh) what he himself rap- 
turously designates “that peculiar, 
unspellable, inimitable, flunkified pro- 


*<‘*The Hoggarty Diamond.” 
Bradbury and Evans. 1849. 






nunciation,” familiar to Jeames 
and Yellowplush, the pronunciation 
with which Whatdyecallum, in Mr. 
T.’sown tragic record of Gray’s dinner 
(chops and rolypoly pudding) to Gold- 
more, asks the latter ““ Wawt taim will 
you please have the cage, sir.” Then 
at last, then at length, but not sooner, 
we could hear the tears in the voice 
of Thackeray. 

Beyond any doubt whatever, the 
earliest indication of the real strength 
and — of his rare gifts as a writer, 
both of humour and of sensibility, was 
afforded through that fantastic narra- 
tive, The History of Samuel Titmarsh 
and the Great Hoggarty Diamond, a 
story begun in Fraser’s Magazine to- 
wards the end of 1841, the first instal- 
ment of the thirteen chapters appear- 
ing in the number for September. It 
was not until eight years afterwards 
—when the writer had sprung at last 
by a single bound into a recognised 
popularity—that the tale of The 
Hoggarty Diamond* was placed sub- 
stantially before us as a separate pub- 
lication. Yet the charm of the little 
fiction, the exquisite merits scattered, 
not sparsely, up and down it, were 
recognised by the more discerning 
almost immediately upon its periodi- 
cal issue, even within the first quarter 
from the date of its commencement. 
A letter of Stirling’s—affording proof 

itive of this early appreciation—a 
etter addressed by Stirling to his 
mother, under date December the 
llth, 1841, may be found in evi- 
dence of this in Mr. Carlyle’s Life 
(Part ii., ch. 10) of that Tender 
among London journalists. “TI have 
seen no new book,” writes Stirling, 
in this epistle; but he adds imme- 
diately, “I have got hold of the two 
first numbers of The Ho y Dia- 
mond ; and read them with extreme 
delight. What is there better,” he 
asks, defiantly,“ What is there 
better in Fielding or Goldsmith ?— 
The man is a true genius; and with 
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quiet and comfort might produce 
masterpieces that would last as long 
as any we have, and delight millions 
of unborn readers. There is more 
truth and nature in one of these 
papers than in all ’s novels 
together.” Who may pos- 
sibly be, we are left of course to con- 
jecture. It is but a spiteful and 
jealous stab in the dark, aimed with 
a pointless printer’s dash at Some- 
body whose identity we care not to 
distinguish. But the appreciative 
panegyric of the friend then, and for 
that matter during several years 
afterwards, altogether “unknown to 
fame,” beyond the radius of a genial 
literary coterie—that assuredly is as 
explicit and as emphatic as any heart- 
felt and unstudied eulogium well could 
be. Insomuch that Thomas Carlyle, 
after quoting those earnest words of 
praise in his biography of The Thun- 
derer, is fain to add, y way of com- 
ment (p. 287), “Thackeray, always a 
close friend of the Stirling House, 
will observe that this is dated 1841, 
and not 1851, and have his own re- 
flections on the matter.” It is not, 
after all, very surprising, however, to 
note the cordiality of those encomi- 
astic and even prophetic words of 
Stirling, if we come to turn over 
once more those leaves of ready fun 
and frolic, of sportive sarcasm and 
unaffected tenderness, through which 
we hear so many strange, but soon 
familiar voices—a few among them, 
at rare intervals, thrilling us with 
simple accents into tears—the ma- 
jority provoking us to secret merri- 
ment, or, better still, coming down 
upon us, plump, with sleeveless 
errands of laughter! Don’t we yet 
“listen delighted” to the quavering 
tones of old Aunt Susy, descanting 
upon the great Mulcahy’s shy dewver, 
“the p— the po—the ea of 
her sainted Hoggarty,” let into that 
dreadful machine, the locket (“‘about 
the size of the lid of a shaving-box’’), 
upon the margin of which blazes the 

reat Diamond, the heirloom of the 
Hoggarties? Don’t we still watch, 
‘i tnitees satisfaction, the con- 
vulsive features of Samuel, the ne- 

hew, as he gulps down reiterated 
Tents of that abhorred black currant 
wine, idealized under the mellifluous 
title of Rosolio? Have we not a 
glance of the evil eye yet, flashed 
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back from our indignation of old, in 
regard to that sanctimonious Brough, 
the swindling manager of the great 
West Diddlesex Association? Oan- 
not we find one little morsel of fri- 
casseed toad left still to eat at the 
hospitable board of the Dowager 
Countess of Drum—or a single hair 
of the tuft upon the chin of that 
West-end Riquet, the radiant Earl of 
Tiptoff, to hunt a brief while longer 
down the broad sweep of Rotten 
Row, or round the curl of the Ring, 
or through the mazy involutions of 
Belgravia? As for the minor cha- 
racters, or more vulgar entities in- 
troduced among the throng of those 
more elevated personages, t y may, 
it is true, be meaner studies for the 
artist, but mag @ acquire more dis- 
tinctly, under his hand, the sharp 
outline and the warm tints of veri- 
similitude. Instance that priggish 
young clerk, Bob Swinney, with his 
“Sir, to you,’ when summoned to 
appear before his principal—a sort of 
a shadowy silhouette of the immortal 
Swiveller! Or good-natured Gus 
Hoskins—the dim precursor of that 
delightful gent in Pendennis! It is, 
however, around the fresh, whole- 
some, little womanly figure of dear 
Miss Mary Smith that was, youn 

Mrs. Samuel Titmarsh that is, onl 
as such through her husband, posses- 
soress for the time being of the Great 
Hoggarty Diamond, that the one 
real charm of the book revolves. 
She is the central ~~ of the magic 
circle, drawn here by his pen’s tip, in 
this initial fiction of Mr. Thackeray. 
Listen to that crowning incident in 
her home-life, as related by worthy 
Mrs. Stokes, the landlady—the inci- 
dent occurring shortly after the death 
of the heroine’s first-born, when she 
hopes to extricate her husband from 
his pecuniary troubles, by obtaining 
the post of wet nurse in the Countess 
of Tiptoft’s establishment. ‘ ‘ Poor 
thing, said my lady [who has just 
heard from the narrator the twofold 
sorrows, driving the bereaved young 
mother in quest of this peculiar and 
lowly situation] ‘Poor thing!’ said 
my lady. Mrs. Titmarsh did not 
speak, but kept looking at the baby ; 
and the great big grenadier of a Mrs. 
Honner [another applicant] looked 
angrily at her. ‘Poor thing! says 
my lady, taking Mrs. T.’s hand very 
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kind, ‘she seems very young. How 
old are you, my dear !’—‘ Five weeks 
and two days!’ says your wife, sob- 
bing.—Mrs. Honner burst into a 
laugh ; but there was a tear in my 
lady’s eyes, for she knew what the 
poor thing was a-thinking of.” Thus, 
in that thirteenth chapter of The 
Hoggarty Diamond, as surely as the 
Master Poet writ in the third scene 
of his third act of Troilus and Cre- 
sida, “one touch of nature makes 
the whole world kin:’ the Countess 
takes the ex-clerk’s wife, as a si&ter, 
in her embrace, while the reader’s 
mind leaps at the same instant to 
the recognition of the unmistakable 
sign-manual of genius—the expres- 
sion of that sweet, and true, and ex- 
quisite pathos, which is the insepar- 
able oa inevitable characteristic of 
the world’s Great Original Humo- 
rists. 

Already, within the year which 
witnessed towards its close the com- 
mencement of this earliest of the 
serial stories of Mr. Thackeray, there 
had been collected together from ma- 
gazines or from manuscript two vo- 
lumes of our author’s miscellaneous 
effusions, designated, simply and ex- 
plicitly, upon the title-page, Comic 
Tales and Sketches.* Another col- 
lection of papers, oddly entitled, Z'he 
Tin Trumpet, has been attributed 
by some, we believe; quite erro- 
neously, to the same authorship. 
Anonymously and gradually the fu- 
ture novelist was stealing his way 
to public notice, under all kinds of 
whimsical soubriquets, and through 
a great variety of popular periodicals. 
Sometimes—as for example in that 
preposterous story of “Little Spitz,” 
which many a reader of Cruikshank’s 
Omnibus must about this time have 
cried with laughing, over—through 
the medium of an independent spe- 
cimen of broad humour, that tasked 
to its utmost even the illustrative 
drollery of the pencil of our dear 
George, that prince and paragon of 
all English Caricaturists. Beyond 
the original monthly outlet from 
Thackeray's satirical and humorous 
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fancies, namely the double-columned 
pages of Fraser's Magazine, there 
was started precisely at the right 
moment for his own powers as for 
those also of so many of his liter- 
ary intimates and collaborateurs, that 
wonderful weekly repertory of Fun 
(the inexhaustible “motive power” 
for the keeping in play of the machin- 
ery of which, ever since, during all 
these years, may be certainly defined 
with perfect accuracy as the vis 
comica), that delightful little hunch- 
back, Punch, whose jesting has suf- 
ficient originality, and sufficient na- 
tionality about it, to make us regret 
exceedingly, at times, that he has 
never yet dropped his second title 
of the London Charivari. 

By hebdomadal instalments, by 
monthly instalments, through Fraser, 
through Punch, Thackeray by degrees 
numbered up so many good things, 
that these of themselves when ac- 
knowledged—apart from his other 
and more elaborate writings—would 
have sufficed to secure for him in the 
end a substantial reputation.. For 
the most part these piecemeal effu- 
sions have never yet been issued from 
the press of England in an independ- 
ent form, save in their collective 
capacity as ingredients in the four 
volumes of the author’s “ Miscella- 
nies.” Several among them, however, 
upon the opposite shores of the At- 
lantic have achieved the honours of 
separate publication. It has been 


thus with the sarcastic Confessions of 


Fitzboodlet coupled with the record 
of Major Gahagan’s Tremendous Ad- 
ventures that exaggeration even upon 
the extravagances of the mendacious 
and redoubtable Baron Munchausen. 
It has been thus too with the quaint 
portraiture of Men’s Wivest—mean- 
ing the model wives of Frank Berry 
and Dennis Haggarty. Thus, like- 
wise, has it been with A Shabby Gen- 
teel StoryS—eked out as a volume by 
several minor tales in the form of a 
supplement—that cynical story which 
relates with pitiless particularity, 
among other kindred incidents, the 
painful ceremonial of a shabby gen- 
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teel dinner, and the yet more painful 
ceremonial, if possible, of a shabby 
genteel marriage. Another of these 
unique American reprints, moreover, 
is one agreeable little omnium- 
gatherum volume, embracing within 
the compass of 306 pages, I6mo. 
Punch’ s Prize Novelists, The Fat Con- 
tributor, and Travels in London*— 
all these thus reprinted together being 
announced upon that New York title- 
page as “By W. M. Thackeray:” the 
earliest revelation of which name in 
authorship, if we remember rightly, 
occurred, Fabel in our own coun- 
try in connexion with a work now re- 
quiring to be particularized. It wasa 
revelation of that now honoured name 
howbeit, not upon a title-page, but at 
the close of an epistolary dedication. 
The production itself savoured some- 
what, it must be confessed, of book- 
making. This was no other than 7'he 
Trish Sketch Book, by Mr. Titmarsht 
—a sketch book, the letterpress of 
which was disfigured here and there 
by a few of the author's prejudices, 
and here and there also by a few more 
of his illustrations. The description 
therein attempted to be given of Ire- 
land and the Irish is, of course, by 
this time aged some sixteen or seven- 
teen winters. It could hardly be ex- 
pected, therefore, to bear much re- 
semblance to what Ireland and the 
Trish actually are—to our own present 
knowledge—any more than we might 
saeunelie count upon finding the 
sunset of to-day the counterpart of the 
sunset of yesterday. But viewing 
ourselves retrospectively, as we un- 
doubtedly were when the pencillings 
of Mr. Titmarsh were but first freshly 
jotted down upon the leaves of his 
Sketch-book, the limning is not, by 
any means, so much the reflective 
limning of a faithful portraiture, as 
it is one characterized by the bizarre 
distortions of the veritable carizatura. 
It is a hastily-finished picture— 
painted in distemper. The general 
tone of it may be most aptly described 
as sad-coloured. Viewing it in its 
own ostensible character as a Sketch- 
book, the effect produced is rather 
dispiriting and monotonous. The out- 
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lines are in Indian ink, and the shad- 
ing neutral-tinted. So undisguisedly 
is it in parts an exemplar of the 
merest book-making, that the com- 
mencement of it is really little more 
than a contrasting reprint from the 
liberal, yet Roman Catholic Morning 
Register, and from the independent, 
yet Conservative Saunders News- 
Letter. The dedicatory epistle, at the 
close of which Mr. Thackeray here, 
for the first time, plucked off for a 
moment the comic mask of Titmarsh, 
revealing under that facetious 
pseudonym his own earnest indivi- 
duality, was addressed in the genial 
spirit of a frank and cordial friendship 
to Charles Lever, then occupying the 
Rhadamanthine chair in the manage- 
ment of this periodical. “Harry Lor- 
requer,” quoth the first sentence of 
the letter, “needs no complimenting 
in a dedication; and,” continues the 
writer with an exemplary affectation 
of bashfulness, “I would not venture 
to inscribe this volume to the editor 
of the Dublin University Magazine, 
who, I fear, must disapprove of a 
reat deal which it contains. But,” 
1e adds—and the sarcasm lurking in 
the words that follow seems to drop 
more befittingly from the searing 
steel-pen of W. M. Thackeray, than 
from the playfully-twittering goose- 
quill of M. A. Titmarsh—“allow me,” 
he writes, “to dedicate my book to a 
good Irishman, the hearty charity of 
whose visionary red-coats some sub- 
stantial personages in black might 
imitate to advantage.” The ingre- 
dients in the ink thus trailed across 
the paper, as far back as the twenty- 
seventh of April, 1843, from the point 
of that iron stylus have not yet lost 
any of their poignant efficacy either 
in sparkle or in bitterness. The 
caustic still bites—the phosphorus 
glimmers out in luminous scintilla- 
tions. 

That our English traveller carries 
with him everywhere through Ireland 
a microscopic eye for spots and blem- 
ishes, he indicates whimsically enough 
at the very outset. He has scarcely 
landed at Kingstown, when wander- 
ing through the streets he recognises 
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nothing more vividly than its “shabby 
milliners’ and tailors’ with flyblown 
prints of old fashions”—peculiarities, 
of course, altogether invisible in the 
suburban districts of London and 
Westminster. Following no settled 
plan in his peregrinations, Mr. Thack- 
eray allows his narrative to meander 
after the track of his footprints hither 
and thither discursively, as the whim 
prompts, or, what is yet more potent 
with your pleasure-tourist—the wea- 
ther. A “Demmar’s Day in Dublin,” 
agreeably depicted, is followed bya true 
Cockney’s description of “‘ A Country 
House in Kildare.” And so onward 
by the clattering car from Carlow to 
Waterford! Occasionally the future 
dreaded cynic of all such scribes as 
affect to clamber into the pulpit and 
to talk there didactically ex cathedra, 
cannot himself resist a momentary 
impulse to write as it were prepense, 
in the midst of his waggeries, up to 
some high moral purpose, to the cham- 
pionship of some great social or poli- 
tical innovation. Here again, for ex- 
ample, asalready in “The Paris Sketch 
Book,” we find him advocating upon 
principle, and from the depth of his 
own humane convictions the absolute 
remission of the supreme penalty of 
capital punishment. Sometimes, too, 
the keen-witted ex-artist turned book- 
man gives evidence of his capacity, 
let us say, to take the measurement 
of an agricultural district by a better 
standard than the breadth of his ruler 
or the length of his mahl-stick. Thus, 
sixteen years ago, he estimates, with 
shrewd discernment, at its right value 
the then new and almost untried ma- 
nure of guano as compared with bone 
dust or with Murray’s composition— 
acknowledging (vol. i. p. 57) that “the 
bone-dust run guano very hard,” but 
that the “composition was clearly dis- 
tanced.” At intervals Mr. Titmarsh 
still contrives by a single felicitous 
epithet to hit off in a twinkling a 
whole vivid description : as where, 
upon crossing the Suir, he says they 
“went over thethundering old wooden 
bridge to Waterford.” Is there nota 
glimpse, too, of the mannerism of that 
quiet humour with which we have 
since then become so perfectly well 
acquainted, but that was then so new 
to us all, where he describes that 
house in Cork with “a fine tester bed 
in the best room where my lady might 
catch cold in state in the midst of 
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yawning chimneys?” Better still, is 
there not a premonitory flavour— 
something like that which Count 
Xavier de Maistre alludes to in his de- 
lightful “ Journey Round my Room” 
(ch. 42), where he writes “it is thus 
that one experiences a pleasant fore- 
taste of acid when one cuts a lemon” 
—is there not a foretaste here of the 
“Lectures upon the English Humor- 
ists” of ten years afterwards, where in 
this “Irish Sketch Book” (vol. i. p. 24) 
he muses over that mask of Swift’s 
dead face preserved in Trinity Col- 
lege, wondering over those painful, 
almost awful lineaments of Dean 
Jonathan—“the tall forehead fallen 
away in a ruin, the mouth settled in 
a hideous, vacant smile.” Best of all, 
however, in these two earlier volumes 
from the hand of Thackeray, as an 
unmistakable foreshadowing of his 
veritable presence as later on revealed 
in its actual proportions—best of all 
assuch is that little incidental mention 
here (ch. vi.,) in the description given 
of the Ursuline Convent at Blackrock, 
of the nun guiding him proudly 
among the “little collection of gim- 
cracks” dignified with the title of 
museum among the sisterhood. As 
he recalls to recollection how the 
young nun went prattling om before 

im, leading him hither and thither 
“like a child showing her toys,” Mr. 
Thackeray asks his reader, in words 
of infinite tenderness—asks his reader 
in a voice now thrilling familiarly to 
the hearts of many hundreds of thou- 
sands—“ What strange mixture of 
pity and pleasure is it which comes 
over you sometimes, when a child 
takes you by the hand and leads you 
up solemnly to some little treasure of 
its own—a feather or a string of glass 
beads ? .I declare I have looked at 
such,” he adds, “with more delight 
than at diamonds, and felt the same 
sort of soft wonder examining the 
nuns’ little treasure-chamber.” It is 
but a casual fragment, this, from Mr. 
Titmarsh’s “Irish Sketch Book,” but 
it is a thought expressed in words not 
unworthy of the author of “Esmond” 
and “The Newcomes.” 

The following year, 1844, witnessed 
the production, by our author, of an- 
other serial tale issued still anony- 
mously, though this time under an- 
other nom de plume, through the 
pages of Fraser’s Magazine, The 
narrative itself was entitled “The 
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Luck of Barry Lyndon,” the writer 
of it assuming to be one George Fitz- 
boodle. It has achieved the honour 
of a separate reprint both at Paris and 
at New York,” though at home it has 
merely been republished, we believe, 
as an —— —- of the four vo- 
lumes of Mr. Thackeray’s Collected 
“Miscellanies.” Meanwhile the week- 
ly quarto pages of Punch had been 
affording the author of “ Barry Lyn- 
don” more frequent and effective op- 
portunities for the display of his rare 
and original genius as a satirist—as 
the one destined to take rank very 
speedily, by universal assent, as the 
master satirist of our generation. Yet 
acrid to the last degree of acridity, 
though he was already demonstrating 
himself to be as a satirist, as a critic, 
Mr. Thackeray was, about this time, 
frequently proving, as he had often 
done before, and as he has often done 
since, genial to the utmost limits of 

eniality, overflowing with a grate- 
ful, cordial, generous, enthusiastic 
appreciation. His romance of the 
last century, “Barry Lyndon” to wit, 
had scarcely been commenced—the 
first instalment of it appearing in 
January, 1844—when in the number 
of Fraser for the ensuing month of 
February there came forth a kind of 
collective review, entitled “ A Box of 
Novels.” This delectable paper, 
signed with the well-known initials 

. A.T,, is still noticeable, though 
never since reprinted, as a critical 
argument containing within it one of 
the most exquisite tributes ever offered 
to the genius of Charles Dickens, 
apropos of that glorious “ Christmas 
Carol” which, notwithstanding its 
brevity, we might almost be tempted 
to select from among all the now 
voluminous writings of Boz as pre- 
eminently his masterpiece. Perhaps 
Charles Dickens has no more ar- 
dent admirer, he has certainly never 
had any more unrestricted pane- 
gyrist than the very author whose 
writings during these last few years 
have been absurdly held up by certain 
bungling enthusiasts in contrast to 
the works of Boz, with a view to the 
depreciation of that delightful genius, 
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incomparably and facile princeps, 
the greatest Humorist in English liter- 
ature. Comparisons such as these 
are, indeed, peculiarly odious, and 
would be intolerable were they not 
also and especially ridiculous. Mr. 
Thackeray would infallibly be of all 
men about the first and foremost to 
laugh to very scorn conclusions like 
those arrived at by some of his ownin- 
fatuated encomiasts—conclusions, in 
their way, nothing less than simply 
frivolousand contemptible. According 
to these eccentric logicians, when 
“Vanity Fair” appeared “Pickwick” 
ceased tobe! The publication of “‘ Pen- 
dennis” rendered “ David Copperfield” 
non-existent! Nay, the caustic worldly 
wit and wisdom of the Anatomist of 
the Snobs of England, according to this 
newly-discovered mode of reasoning, 
suddenly invested with a heinous but 
nameless guilt those extraordinary 
powers, both pathetic and humorous, 
which had previously won for Charles 
Dickens a popularity that has never 
been surpassed, if it has ever been 
equalled, during his own lifetime, by 
any one purely and simply a writer 
of imagination. Mr. Thackeray has 
effectively illustrated his own vivid 
appreciation of the distinct, if it might 
not even be said the diametrical 
difference (discernible, one would 
think, at a glance) between his own 
powers, style, tendencies, and idiosyn- 
crasy, and those of his illustrious con- 
temporary, where he hasrelated in one 
of his charming colloquial discourses 
how his own children have posed him 
before now with the query, Why he 
did not write a saeel Us “ Nicholas 
Nickleby?” Already, in effect, we 
have ourselves indicated our indivi- 
dual opinion as to the relative posi- 
tion occupied by these two distin- 

ished writers. Dickens we have 
ong regarded gratefully, we have 
more than a year ago, in this very Ma- 
gazine, designated him eae as 
‘the rarest of all English Humorists.” 
Thackeray we have here, in an earlier 
part of this very paper, described as, 
to our thinking, incomparably not one 
of the greatest Satirists, but the Master 
Satirist of our generation. It is in 
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the peculiar combination, however, in 
his genius—in the very pith and mar- 
row of his genius—of the distinctive 
and vividly contrasting attributes of 
the Satirist and the Humorist that his 
chief excellence consists. It is as if 
his pen alternately, at his own variable 
whim and pleasure, dropped honey and 
vitriol. It isas if there were blent to- 
gether in the nature of this one writer 
the sweetness of Goldsmith and the 
withering and pitiless scorn of Swift 
—the tonic bitterness of satire, in its 
very intensity, mingled with humour 
the most genial, humour with all its 
most graceful, overflowing, and be- 
witching tenderness. Admiration for 
the Humorist and admiration for the 
Satirist-Humorist of our time, we 
would simply insist, are in no way in- 
compatible. The appreciation of 
Thackeray does not necessarily imply 
the depreciation of Dickens, or vice 
versa. That is the root-error, we 
maintain, of so many of these frivo- 
lous, and some of these even prepos- 
terous, and any thing but Plutarchian 
comparisons. There is room enough 
for all in the vacant niches and upon 
the unoccupied pedestals of the grand 
Walhalla of Literature. To induct 
another Worthy to his appropriate 
place of elevation there is no need 
surely to clear the way for him either 
with the spiteful pencil of a Pasquin, 
or with the blundering hammer of an 
Iconoclast. How utterly distasteful 
these most paltry and fatuous gibes 
directed against Dickens, with a view 
to the glorification of Thackeray, 
must be to Thackeray himself, an 

one who knows Thackeray’s miscel- 
laneous writings, and who, knowing 
them, must by necessity know also 
perfectly well his intense and tender 
admiration for the genius of Charles 
Dickens, may readily enough conjec- 
ture. Contenting ourselves with one 
solitary indication of this profound 
and affectionate appreciation let us 
here recall to recollection for a mo- 
ment the musings of our author in his 
delightful “Sketches and Travels in 
London,”* where he is startled by 
“the melody of Horner’s nose, as he 
lies asleep upon one of the sofas” of 
the club-house library at the Polyan- 
thus. “What is he reading?” asks 
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Mr. Brown the traveller, otherwise 
Mr. Thackeray the great rival novel- 
ist. “Hah! Pendennis, No. VIL: 
hum, let us pass on. Have you read 
Dayid Copperfield, by the way ?” 
says he, turning round upon his reader 
in a glow of unaffected delight. 
“How beautiful it is—how charm- 
ingly fresh and simple! In those ad- 
mirable touches of tender humour— 
and I should call humour, Bob, a mix- 
ture of love and wit—who can equal 
this great genius? There are little 
words and phrases in his books which 
are like personal benefits to the 
reader. What a place it is to hold in 
the affections of men! What an 
awful ey hanging over a 
writer! What man holding such a 
lace, and knowing that his words go 
orth to vast congregations of man- 
kind,—to grown folks—to their chil- 
dren, and perhaps to their children’s 
children,—but must think of his call- 
ing with a solemn and humble heart! 
May love and truth guide such a man 
always! It is an awful prayer; may 
heaven further its fulfilment!” Noble 
and beautiful words, before which 
should ever afterwards remain dumb 
and confounded all those dullards 
who think to testify their admiration 
for Thackeray by reviling Dickens— 
“this great genius” whose writings 
Thackeray loves and honours not less 
than any other man out of the great 
mass of his contemporaries. An eulo- 

ium, the impressive close of which, 

fr. Thackeray failed even then to 
recognise, comprised within it an ori- 
son for his own guidance by the hand- 
maids of Providence. 

By this cursory mention, however, 
of Mr. Brown’s “ London Travels and 
Sketches,’ we are inadveriently, 
though necessarily, in point of time, 
anticipating. Mr. Brown had been 
preceded some five years by Mr. Snob, 
and Mr. Snob in his turn had trodden 
hard upon the heels, if he had not 
even jostled the elbows of Mr. de la 
Pluche. Eachof them tripping jaunt- 
ily in turn or together across the con- 
spicuous proscenium of Mr. Punch the 
manager—that pleasant little gentle- 
man with the florid nose and the fal- 
setto voice, the “slight dorsal irregu- 
larity,” and the just faintly percept- 
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ible ventral protuberance. “Jeames’s 
Diary”* was of course apropos of that 
memorable railway mania which the 
Times, by a single “leader,” brought 
one fine morning to an abrupt and, in 
many instances, most disastrous con- 
clusion. “CO. J. de la Pluche, Esq.,” 
shortly afterwards served, by the po- 
tent agency of ridicule, to complete the 
catastrophe. Nothing could well be 
more laughter-moving than the mere 
orthography of these wondrous auto- 
biographical memoranda of that great 
archetype and representative-man of 
Flunkeydom. An anticipative relish 
of this is given in the very earliest of 
the entries, 7. e.—“ 3rd January—Our 
Beer in the Suvnt’s Hall so precious 
small at this Christmas time that I 
reely muss give warning.” It was the 
“Book of Snobs’ t nevertheless that 
capped the climax of Mr. Thackeray’s 
successes as an anonymous contribu- 
tor to the periodicals. It is not only 
the happiest among all his many feli- 
citous serial papers in Punch, but, 
beyond that, without any doubt, the 
most remarkable among all his Miscel- 
lanies. Upon this wonderful instru- 
ment, at once of torture and of execu- 
tion, “The Snobs of England’’—here 
of the million, there of the upper ten 
thousand—were carefully hung, and 
drawn, and quartered by one who 
dubbed himself, after the fashion of 
Tom Moore’s Fadladeen at the very 
outset of his labours (as torturer and 
executioner), “One of themselves.” 
How he trots them out here, one after 
another, in ridiculous procession. Mr. 
Punch’s baton has slipped into his 
hands, and he deals about him with 
it unmercifully. Down they go, turn 
by turn, oneat atime, or halfadozen of 
them together. re comes in for 
it—everybody : his own knuckleseven 
tingling from the recoil occasionally. 
Talking of the imitation of the great 
as a weakness universally apparent— 
“ Peacock’s feathers are stuck in the 
tails of most families,’ quoth he 
(p. 75). “Scarce one of us domestic 
birds but imitates the lanky, pavonine 
strut, and shrill, genteel scream.” 
Sometimes the careless strokes dealt 
around him by this comic censor blight 
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as visibly and instantaneously as a 
flare of lightning. When pausing, 
for example, before one of the great 
houses in Belgravia—one of those 
state mansions of “ Vanity Fair,” in 
reference to which he observes after- 
wards to his throng of readers in the 
midst of his noble masterpiece, de- 
scriptive of it (chap. 51, p. 449), 
“Dear brethren, let us tremble before 
these august portals ;’ so now pre- 
viously in his “ Book of Snobs” (chap. 
6, p. 24), halting for an instant in 
front of one of these patrician dwell- 
ings, saith he within himself, “Oh 
house, you areinhabited—oh knocker 
you are knocked at—-oh undresse 
flunkey, sunning your lazy calves as 
you lean against the iron railings, you 
are paid—by snobs.” And thereupon 
awfully selecting this same “ tremen- 
dous thought,” as he terms it, for im- 
mediate illustration, “Look,” he ex- 
claims, “at this grand house in the 
middle of the square. The Earl of 
Loughcorrib lives there: he has fifty 
thousand a-year. A déjeiner dansant 
iven at his house last week cost, who 
nows how much? The mere flowers 
for the room and bouquets for the 
ladies cost four hundred pounds. 
That man in drab trousers comin 
crying down the steps is a dun. laa 
Loughcorrib has ruined him and won’t 
see him: that is his Lordship is peep- 
ing through the blind of his study at 
him now. Go thy way, Loughcorrib, 
thou art a Snob, a heartless pretender, 
a hypocrite of hospitality, a rogue who 
ASSES — notes upon society.” 
et, directly afterwards, the darkened 
face of the cynic dimples over with 
fun as he depicts with harmless rail- 
lery the peculiarities of that wonder- 
ful portrait of General Scraper—the 
picture representing the General (who, 
we are informed, distinguished him- 
self at Walcheren) “at a parlour win- 
dow with red curtains, in the distance 
a whirlwind in which cannon are fir- 
ing off,” with other irresistibly ludi- 
crous particulars. A translation of 
this witty little book, more exquisitely 
provocative of merriment, in parts, 
even than the original (by reason of 
its being a translation), has presented 
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“ Les Snobs d’ Angleterre’* to the won- 
dering contemplation, no doubt, of 
Monsieur and Madame, our dear 
French neighbours. It is worth look- 
ing at for a moment, this “ traduc- 
tion,” by those who have the oppor- 
tunity, if only for the absurdity of the 
thing in beholding “ Les Snobs d’ An- 
gleterre’ aforesaid, tricked out for the 
nonce, as it were, in French habili- 
ments, straddling over the trottoirs, 
so to speak, in those marvellous hes- 
sian trousers plaited round the waist, 
the little dandified epi perched on 
the extreme top of the sturdy British 
cranium, M. Snob pausing, we may 
suppose, when athirst to moisten his 
lips at the leaden counter of some 
small Parisian wineshop, with one of 
those amazing little sips of bitter no- 
thing, the petits verres d’absinthe ! 
Prior to the apparition in Punch 
of either the “Book” or the “Diary,” 
Mr. Thackeray had packed his port- 
manteau and gone straggling off by 
the overland route, as that voyage 
across the Mediterranean is, oddly 
enough, designated—had gone strag- 
gling off to the East in a semi-official 
serio-comic sort of a character, as Mr. 
P.’s Fat Contributor and Correspond- 
ent Extraordinary. The journey ex- 
tended not only, as the title of its ulti- 
mate record intimates, From Cornhill 
to Cairo,+ but branched off in divers 
directions—to Lisbon, to Athens, to 
Jerusalem, to Constantinople. It was 
commenced in the August of 1844, 
this pleasant journey eastwards, on 
eat the P. and O. Company’s 
steamer, the Lady Mary Wood. But 
it was not until more than a twelve- 
month afterwards that the notes of 
travel jotted down by Mr. Thackeray 
in transitu, were published in a vo- 
lume, brimmed full, from rim to rim of 
its cover, with sparkling facetiousness. 
The traveller seems throughout not 
to have forgotten for an instant the 
aim or drift of the whole enterprise. 
As the Fat Contributor, he appears 
to imagine that he must be perpetu- 
ally on the chuckle. Sometimes in 
the most: incongruous and unseemly 
localities for a jest, he can hardly see 
for laughing—he can hardly see, at 
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least, that the ground he treads on is 
holy ground, and that the awful sanc- 
tity of what he himself once desig- 
nates, even here in his Jest Book, “the 
zreat murder of all,” is around him. 

he mixture of cynicism and scepti- 
cism with which he passes by such 
hallowed regions as the place of the 
Holy Sepulchre, is almost as offensive 
as that manifested by his brother 
Cantab, Mr. Kinglake, in his radiant 
but refrigerating “Eodthen.” He is, 
nevertheless, in spite of all this, awed 
for one brief interval into solemnity, 
by the iron soil and the whole spec- 
tacle of branded sterility presented to 
view on all sides, both within and 
around the awful city of Jerusalem— 
describing as “the most ghastly sight 
in the world,” the blasted desolation 
of the wild and rocky valley of Je- 
hoshaphat. 

It is as a professional farceur or 
joke-master, however, that he travels 
throughout the whole of this oriental 
expedition. Although he humor- 
ously depicts himself (p. 239) as 
landing in Egypt prepared to view 
every thing “with pyramidal won- 
der and hieroglyphic awe,” he is, on 
the contrary, pepe looking at 
all around him with an especial eye for 
the detection of the ridiculous. He 
carries his London likings, moreover, 
with him beyond the ends of Christ- 
endom. At Alexandria, he acknow- 
ledges to his having a Cockney prefer- 
ence for Punch over the Sphinx, and 
for Galignani over the tombs of the 
Pharaohs. Scanned superciliously 
through his English spectacles, the 
Sultan’s Seraglio looks for all the 
world “like Vauxhallin the daytime.” 
And precisely as Mr. Dickens startles 
us in his “Pictures from Italy,” by 
declaring (with parenthetical hesita- 
tion and three notes of exclamation) 
that, as he came in sight of the Eter- 
nal City, “it looked like—I am half 
afraid to write the word—like Lon- 
don! !!”—so here, too, Mr. Thackeray 
surprises us by confessing the disap- 
pointment with which he found 
Alexandria to be just like—South- 
ampton! Yet has he the appreciative 
glance of a painter for the ripe and 
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varied colouring of vast stretches of 
the southern and oriental scenery. 
Looking up, entranced, into the sky 
over the market-place at Cadiz, he 
describes it (p. 25) as bluer and 
brighter than the best cobalt in the 
paint-boxes. And, floating once more 
in imagination over the waters of the 
Nile, his page reflects thus gorgeously 
the sunrise he there witnessed :—“In 
the sky in the east,” he writes (p. 252), 
“was a streak of greenish light, which 
widened and rose until it grew to be 
of an opal colour, then orange; then, 
behold, the round red disk of the sun 
rose flaming up above the horizon. 
All the waters blushed as he got up; 
the deck was all red; the steersman 
gave his helm to another and pros- 
trated himself on the deck, and bowed 
his head eastward, and praised the 
Maker of the sun: it shone on his 
white turban as he was kneeling, 
and gilt up his bronze face, and sent 
his blue shadow over the glowing 
deck,” &c. Yet directly afterwards, 
upon the very next page, all Mr. 
keray has to say about the Py- 
ramids is this—“I confess, for my 
part, that the Pyramids are very big ;” 
as all that he can tell us about the 
Desertis, that it appeared to him “un- 
comfortable.” J ourneying onward in 
= ee search aah ot 
yntax, of the picturesque, but of the 
oll dt must have been quite con- 
genial to his humour to make his first 
entrance into Grand Cairo in a race 
upon donkeys! No wonder, with 
this unwinking gaze everywhere in 
quest of the absurd; no wonder that, 
while stopping for a while at Ramleh 
in the course of his advance in caval- 
cade towards Jerusalem, he makes 
particular mention of the circumstance 
of his being waited upon, among 
others, by an Arab ornamented about 
the nose with diachylon. 

Several of his facetious phrases in 
the midst of this habitual jocularity, 
are, of course, it must be admitted 
even by the veriest curmudgeon of a 
reader, to be irresistibly ridiculous. 
What can be better than his mode of 
defining the lethargic influence of the 
lovely climate at Rhodes, where he 
depicts an there as being 
“idle with all their might!” He 
seems to walk, as it were, nervously 
upon tiptoe along the streets of Lis- 
bon, with secret qualms in regard to 
one particular historic recollection, 
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describing the Portuguese capital as 
not smoked like London, but dusted 
over—having “a dry, uncomfortablé 
earthquaky look.” Surveying the 
sham architecture of the Sultan’s pa- 
lace at Constantinople, he observes 
comically, that “most of the marble 
is wood ;” a remark about as oddly 
ridiculous as that exclamation of one 
of those two absurd men in the farce 
of Box and Cox, the one who calls 
out indignantly over the gridiron— 
“Hullo! my bacon’s a chop!” Al- 
most immediately upon his setting 
forth on this Journey, as we have 
called it, in Search of the Droll, Mr. 
Thackeray must certainly be regarded 
as in luck ; for, scarcely has he landed 
at Vigo, when we find himself and 
his companions suddenly accosted 
thus by the Spanish mendicants—“I 
say, sir! penny, sir! I say, English! 
tam your ays! penny!” Then, is it 
not worth going all the way to Byzan- 
tium to arrive at last at such a result 
as the Turkish bath, provocative of 
that deliciously fantastic description, 
assuredly better than the most vi- 
vacious fragment to be culled from 
all Lady Mary Wortley Montague’s 
Correspondence—that description of 
the true Turkish bath, in which Mr. 
Thackeray declares that he was at 
last “drowned in lather” —protesting 
in the mere spluttering recollection of 
it—“you can’t see, the suds are froth- 
ing over your eye-balls; you can’t 
hear, the soap is whizzing into your 
ears ; ~ can’t gasp for breath, Miss 
Mac Whirter’s wig is down your 
throat with half a pailful of suds 
in an instant—you are all soap.” 
In a similar strain of grotesque 
exaggeration, he intimates to his 
reader his profound sense of the 
hopeless decay of the Turkish Em- 
pire, by remarking that there, so to 
speak, “the ready roasted meat trees 
may cry ‘come and eat me,’ every now 
and then, in a faint voice, without 
any gravy in t—but the Faithful 
begin to doubt about the quality of 
the victuals.” With what a prepos- 
terous gravity he descants, with an 
air of tender interest, upon the merits 
of every one on board the Lady Ma: 

Wood—“down even to the cook wit 

tatooed arms, sweating among the 
saucepans of the galley, who used 
oa touching affection) to send us 
ocks of his hair in the soup.” About 
as good in its way, that, as the men- 
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tion made in another place, of that 
lazaretto for quarantine where “ the 
authorities are so attentive as to 
scent your letters with aromatic vine- 
gar.” Conspicuous among the oddi- 
ties in his descriptions, there is his 
ludicrous record of the landing of the 
Bishop of Faro, with his lordship’s 
servant in yellow and blue livery, 
“like the Edinburgh Review!” Or, 
again, there is the particularly dry 
humour with which he undertakes to 
delineate in a few words the prevail- 
ing characteristics of the Maltese 
landscape, where, speaking of “ what 
may be called the country,” near Va- 
letta, he says that “there the fields 
are rocks, and the hedges stones.” Oc- 
casionally his similes are hardly less 
poetical than they are fantastical, as 
when he quaintly talks of that arched 
entrance to a mosque at Cairo, as 
shooting up “like the most beautiful 
pirouette by Taglioni.” That he was 
at length beginning to feel something 
like hope in himself and his goose- 
quill, take this queer little running 
commentary upon the twain, at the 
close of these Oriental lucubrations : 
“This quill,” quoth he, “it comes of 
the wing of an humble domestic bird, 
who walks a common, who talks a 
great deal (and hisses sometimes) ; 
who can’t fly far or high, and drops 
always very quickly, and whose un- 
romantic end is, to be laid on a Mi- 
chaelmas or Christmas table, and 
there to be discussed for half-an-hour 
—let us hope with some relish.” 
With so soak ollale apparently (with 
all its abundant accompaniments of 
“sage” and “sauce”’) was it discussed 
in this particular instance, that we 
find Mr. Thackeray upon six different 
occasions afterwards, catering directly 
for the English tables at Christmas. 
Taking down his old dusty paint- 
box from the shelf, upon which it has 
been so long lying, iat forgotten, 
certainly quite neglected—selecting 
his brightest gamboge, his: richest 
carmine, and his divinest ultramarine 
—our dear modern Michael Angelo, 
him of the dumpling cheeks and the 
circular spectacles, Mr. Titmarsh, for 
the nonce, comes forth, to the delight 
of all the boys and girls in the three 
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kingdoms, during the winter of 1846- 
1847, with a little pink glazed quarto 
volume of funny letterpress, and yet 
funnier ciheaped tention, descrip- 
tive of “Mrs. Perkins’s Ball.”* Setting 
aside, as the one solitary exception, 
that homme farouche, who may be re- 
garded as the exaggerated type of the 
model Irishman of your ultra-carica- 
turist, the Mulligan of Ballimulligan 
setting aside that one outrageous 
extravagance, an Englishman’s notion 
of an Irishman, about as like the 
original as a Frenchman’s notion of an 
Englishman, with his biftake “bleed- 
ing,” and his bowlledogue “bandy- 
legged,” and his steppdre flying the 
garter over Log gates as an everyday 
pastime, and his Cott-tam interlarding 
of everyday conversation—with that 
one exception of the Mulligan (prov- 
ing the rule), the characters intro- 
duced into this entertaining histori- 
ette, are exact and literal limnings of 
people who have sat, or walked, or 
sang, or danced to the author-artist 
for their portraiture. They are liter- 
ary and pictorial daguerreotypes, in the 
imprinting of which, upon the pages 
of his Christmas book, Mr. Thackeray 
has taken wit for his iodine. He has 
here turned the feather end of his 
goosequill into a paint-brush, and 
taken his pigments directly from the 
palette of Nature. In testimony of 
which it is only necessary to recall 
the merest aiaitinn from the motley 
groups crowding the drawing-rooms, 
staircases, and hall-passage of Mrs. 
Perkins, to amused remembrance ; 
from Herr Spoff, breathing melody 
through his cornet-a-piston, to honest 
Grunsell, the attendant greengrocer, 
draining bottles behind the screen ; 
from Master Thomas Perkins, busy 
among the macaroons upon the land- 
ing, to Mr. Flam, tantalizing the seven 
lovely Misses Bacon, with “Gad! 
how I wish I was a dancing-man,” 
upon the very brink of an expected in- 
vitation. An exact companion, exter- 
nally, to this earliest of Mr. Tit- 
marsh’s half-dozen Christmas books 
dropped from the press in the midst 
of the ensuing year’s festivities. It 
was only a companion to it, however, 
in the manner of its appearance; “Our 
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Street”’* being, really and truly, for 
the most part valueless, utterly value- 
less, indeed, saving for a few among 
the illustrations. “The Man in Pos- 
session” being obviously one of these 
happier hits with the leaded pencil! 
But the best of them all, “The lady 
whom Nobody knew,” flaunting in gay 
apparel down “Our Street,” yetscorned 
by the nurserymaids. A blither, mer- 
rier book than any yet, tickling us 
into laughter, thus with crayon or 
quillpoint twiddled between the finger 
and thumb of Titmarsh, R.A., was the 
goodly volumette, in which, during 
the winter following, he introduced 
us to “Dr. Birch and his Young 
Friends.”t Who can forget those 
model boys of the model schoolmaster 
—or the subtle touches of nature with 
which we often get, at an instant, to 
the depths of their idiosyncrasies? 
George Champion, the cock of the 
oad for example, after the summing 
> of the distinguishing peculiarities 
of whose beautiful, brave, and noble 
character, our author propounds the 
following notablesentiment—“I think 
that to be strong, and able to whop 
everybody, would be the greatest of 
all gifts.” Or, again, Duval, the pirate, 
in the record of whose predatory 
career we come, among other similar 
larcenous feats, upon the subjoined 
impressive incident— 

‘* (Jones, Minimus, passes laden with 

tarts.) 

“« Duval—Hallo! you small boy with 
the tarts! come here, Sir! 

“ Jones, Minimus—Please, Duval, they 
ain’t mine. 

** Duval—O! you abominable young 


story-teller. 
[He confiscates the goods.” 


Can any thing, again, have a more 
comical truthfulness. about it than 
this touching example of— 

** Briggs in Luck. 

** Enter the Knife boy—Hamper for 
Briggses! 

‘© Master Brown—Hurray, 
Briggs! I'll lend you my knife ?” 


Tom 


But they are all of them capital, these 
photographs from the haunts of Hier- 
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oclesian Skolastikos—from Mother 
Ruggles the tart, apple, and brandy- 
ball seller, up to (or down to—which 
is it?) the honourable Plantagenet 
Gamut-Gamut, the Idiot Aristocrat ! 
With all the intermediate throng— 
including among them Master Hew- 
lett (in bed) and Master Nightingale 
(in his shirt) upon the occasion of that 
intensely farcical scene in the dormi- 
tories ; comprising, too, the vere effi- 
gies of the pugnacious Boxalls and 
dull Master Hulker, of Bullock the 
Sharper and of Backhouse the Pill- 
Garlick—destined, this last men- 
tioned, so very frequently to lament, 
like Master Ingoldsby in the famous 
Legend by the Rev. Thomas Bar- 
ham— 
“ Then he took me by the collar, 
Cruel only to be kind, 
And to my exceeding dolour 
Gave me several slaps behind.” 

Wonderfully life-like specimens, all of 
them are of the academic inhabitants 
of Rodwell Regis, those small inhabit- 
ants trembling under the rule, rather 
we should say the ferule of energetic 
Dr. Birch—the swinge of whose cane 
must have afforded so many of his 
pupils a lively notion of the vigour- 
ously rounded development of the 
biceps muscle veiled under the cleri- 
cal broad-cloth. 

Singularly inferior to the foregoing 
Christmas book were the two imme- 
diately ensuing in annual succéssion. 
The first of these, “ Rebecca and Ro- 
wena’ t- -being in effect, as the second 
title designated it, “aromance upon ro- 
mance’—partook (we speak of course 
entirely for ourselves in regard to the 
estimate here expressed of this parti- 
cular species of literary production) 
partook of the obnoxious and irritat- 
ing character of a deliberate travestie 
—the wilful degradation of the beau- 
tiful to the ridiculous: and insomuch 
was the travestie here to our mind 
something quite intolerable, that even 
the piquant drollery of Richard Doyle 
as the illustrator, failed to propitiate 
us so far as to lure us even into mo- 
mentary approbation. Delectably 
humorous certainly was the little 
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woodcut in the centre of the orna- 
mental cover of the volume, represent- 
ing Master me | with palette and 
brush “ painting the lily !’ But what 
ssibly could, in any way, redeem 
rom the Malaprop penalty of “ for- 
feiting our malevolence for ever,” that 
disgracefully laughable vignette upon 
the title-page, portraying Wamba as 
Clown, Isaac as Pantaloon, Wilfred 
as Harlequin, and Rebecca as Colum- 
bine—disposing the chief personages 
of Ivanhoe, in fact, in the approved 
tableau preliminary to the Charivari, 
the hammer-and-tongs, sausage-steal- 
ing and red-hot-poker-brandishing, in 
short, the Comic Business, as itis tech- 
nically called, of your regular Christ- 
mas Pantomime? Somewhat better 
than this “romance upon romance,” 
was the next “ winter night’s tale,” 
from the hand of Mr. Titmarsh, “The 
Kickleburyson the Rhine” *—descrip- 
tive, for the most part, of a season 
passed by an English family once 
a a time in that very beaw ideal 
of a German watering place, yclept 
Rougetnoirburg. It is chiefly memor- 
able, however, now-a-days, this little 
narrative, designed apparently for 
nothing more than the pleasant wil- 
ing away of a December evening, as 
having elicited from the Times a 
savage review, intended, no doubt, 
as an onslaught, the effect of which 
was to be crushingly overwhelming. 
Hurled blindly at Mr. Thackeray, 
nevertheless, it somehow recoiled 
upon the critic like a boomerang. 
It goaded the subject of the attac 
—(which was in itself conspicuous 
above all things for its unprovoked 
virulence and acerbity)—it goaded 
Mr. Thackeray to a “retort polite,” 
which is yet worthy of preservation, 
as among the happiest effusions of 
gall from the pen-point of the Mas- 
ter Satirist. “An Essay on Thunder 
and Small Beer,’t it was called: a 
mere little octavo pamphlet, extend- 
ing to the length, or rather the short- 
ness, of some half-a-dozen leaves or 
so, yet, by turns, within this narrow 
compass, dignified, ironical, contemp- 
tuous, sarcastic, bitter, derisive, elo- 
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quent—flaying the reviewer from the 
lips downwards, and then steeping 
him in the aqua-fortis of a scholarly 
and gentlemanly ridicule. Scarcely 
a quarter of a year had well elapsed 
after this edifying ay One-Two 
between the Zimes and Thackeray, 
when—it was upon a certain May- 
day, ever afterwards to be held in 
popular remembrance—the Thunder- 
er, in token of its magnanimous 
reconciliation with its eminent Dis- 
comfiter, was doing far better than 
merely chronicling Small Beer, or 
souring it, by giving to publicity in 
its columns that harmonious “May- 
Day Ode,” with which Mr. Thacke- 
ray celebrated in graceful stanzas the 
inauguration, in Hyde Park, of the 
World’s Exhibition of Art and In- 
dustry. 

Finally, completing the fairy circle 
of these Christmas phantasies, by M. 
A. Titmarsh, there appeared, not, 
however, until four seasons later, the 
last of the little series, perhaps the 
most delectable, certainly the most 
fanciful among them all, that pretty 
“Fire-Side Pantomime, for Great 
and Small Children,” “The Rose and 
the Ring” {—giving us the veracious 
histories of Prince Giglio and Prince 
Bulbo. If for nothing else, it would 
live daintily in our recollection, to 
the music of the little girl’s song, as 
she sings, dancing to herself in the 
wondrous garden—the sweetest little 
lisping baby-song, surely, that ever 
Great Author yet penned— 

“O what fun! 

Nice plum bun, 

How I wis it never was done !" 

As it never will be, let us all rest as- 
sured—for that little girl, with her 
song and her bun, like little Red 
Shoes in the Fairy Legend of the 
dear Danish Poet for all Children, 
Hans Andersen, will go on dancing 
—“ Dance she will, and dance she 
must”—down to the very end of 
the chapter. 

Already, by this time, our author 
had been in the enjoyment, during 
several years, of a conspicuous po- 
pularity. For, to the end, that we 
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might at once complete our reference 
to these six winter volumes, we have 
intentionally overleaped, so far, the 
most important epoch, the inaugura- 
tive epoch of his later and greater 
successes in authorship. It was im- 
mediately, indeed, after the oa 
ance of the earliest of these little 
Christmas books, that Mr. Thacke- 
ray advanced, suddenly, as it were, 
by a single stride, from amidst the 
crowd of brilliant writers for the 
periodicals, to a recognised place 
among the foremost of the great 
living chiefs of our imaginative i. 
ature. He had served for ten years 
in the ranks : but, all the while, like 
one of the true soldiers of the Great 
Napoleon, he had been carrying his 
Marshal’s baton in his knapsack. 
“Vanity Fair’ became at once a new 
starting point in his literary career, 
and the fasting trophy of his genius 
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as a Satirist-Humorist. It is under- 
stood to have been declined by one 
ublisher, a happily the Sibyl- 
ine leaves, in this instance, were not 
diminished in number by that obtuse 
rejection. . The serial issue of the 
narrative began almost unnoticed. 
It was scarcely midway, however, 
in its course of month-by-month pub- 
lication, when, throughout all the 
various literary circles of the metro- 
polis, it had become the theme of 
wondering and delighted conversation. 
By the period of its completion, in 
1848, Mr. Thackeray’s fame was al- 
ready securely established—his name 
was enrolled forthwith, by right of 
that one work, upon the list of our 
great English Novelists—he had as- 
sumed his place at once, and perma- 
nently, in the inner throng of that 
illustrious and beloved fraternity. 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 


FAIRY-LAND. 


THE wearisome night-journey, the 
hard day’s work, could bring no sense 
of fatigue to Mark Brandling here at 
Wymerton. Had he possessed other 
than his own vigorous frame, inured 
long since to patient yet energetic 
toil, the eagerness and impatience of 
the mind within would not have al- 
lowed any such sense to master him. 
This selfsame evening must he wan- 
der by Wymerton mere, and through 
Wymerton woods, and look upon the 
old house at Wymerton-place, and 
discover the cottage where Willie Jer- 
ningham’s fatherly tenderness had 
sought to compensate for the loss of 
one parent’s love to his motherless 
child, 


There was a long summer’s evening 
et before him, a glorious golden-mel- 
ow sunsetting; and then a gentle 

lengthening twilight, soft with the 
summer breeze. e crossed the mea- 
dows, walking from the dairy-farm 
towards the corner where their ex- 
panse narrowed between the river and 
the foot of that hill, which, on the 
border of the forest land, interposed 
between the waters of the mere and 


the glade where the railroad cut 
through Dame Alice’soaks. So luxu- 
riant was the grass, laid up for “after- 
math,” and fenced off from the dairy 
cows, that it closed up knee deep over 
the footpath on which he went. There 
was just sufficient undulation on the 
surface to give the notion of a more 
liquid plain, over which the swallows, 
oe sy so close, with their glossy 
backs Beneath the line of sight, ap- 
peared to skim more like finny crea- 
tures gliding in water than birds 
winging their way in air. By-and-by 
the path encountered the slope of the 
hill, and a full hawthorn hedge drew 
the boundary line of the meadow land. 
Here a short turf succeeded to the 
long meadow grass, patched with moss, 
and brightened with flowery coro- 
nellas: it was broken in places b 

thickets of brushwood and of sprawl- 
ing bramble. Higher up, close to the 
park palings, ferns appeared to strag- 
gle out of the woodlands, and the tall 
stems of the snare hung up daint- 
ily the diminis ms series of their 
pink fairy bells. tall stile, with 
oaken hand-rail, carried the path over 
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the deer fence into a leafy avenue of 
the wood, cool, dark, and mystical. 
Sometimes the hazel bushes, with 
their luxuriant foliage, barred the 
way as well as overarched it; and 
as Mark moved aside the branches to 
pass on, he could hear the scud and 
scuffle of hares and rabbits startled in 
the underwood, and the pipe or whis- 
tle of the thrush and blackbird scared 
from their early roost. Then would 
come a clearing, where ample space 
was left around some spreading beech, 
or featheringash, or well-grown young 
oak, for which light and air had been 
let into the coppice. Then the path 
would cross some ride of soft velvety 
green, where the hinds of the fallow 
deer would stand for a moment, look- 
ing coy curiosity from out of their 
great soft eyes, bridling their well- 
poised, graceful heads with a mo- 
mentary indignation, and then yield- 
ing to their wildest timidity and 
bounding into the covert. Then once 
more the hazel bushes closed across 
the pathway ; but the direction of it 
facing westward, the thicker tufts of 
foliage now seemed as dark patterns 
inlaid upon a background of pink and 
gold; whilst individual leaves, which 
hung broadwise across the glowing 
evening sky, showed every delicate 
membrane and fibre, the thinner tissue 
transmitting the tinted light as 
through a quarry of cathedral glass. 
At last a vista opened upon a belt of 
srass fringed by a deep border of so- 
emn dark-green bulrushes, beyond 
which lay outstretched, sheltered even 
from such breeze as had set the mea- 
dows waving, the calm, wide sheet of 
the Wymerton mere. 

There was too much of colour in 
the vaulted sky above for its waters 
to look cold or stern just then: asa 
faithful mirrorthey reflected the warm 
tint of the summer evening’s beauty 
whick bent over them. But long 
tongues of land stretched out from the 
banks in places, and islands varied 
the surface here and there, upon 
which were clustered masses of dark 
foliage, alders and witch-elms, abeles 
and poplars, with aspens, and an oc- 
casional willow. Under these the sha- 
dows were deep and strong, the reflec- 
tion of them of portentous blackness. 
Now and then the wild fowl, return- 
ing to their home among the rushes, 
would plump down, breast onwards, 
with an impetus that sent a spray 
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and ripple of sunlit-water infringing 
upon the gloom, which, when the sur- 
face lay smoothed again, made the 
contrast to be felt the more. 

The minuter and less obvious cir- 
cumstances are often they which im- 
mediately determine associations in 
the mind and set the imagination or 
the memory at work most busily with 
contrasts or comparisons. Neither 
the broad stretch of the lake itself had 
brought back to Mark remembrance 
of the outspread bosom of Garda, nor 
had the low, blue distances suggested 
to him the absence of the grand Al- 
pine background ; but the stirring of 
the wind’s breath in the tree-tops, 
presenting to hiseyesight, ashe looked 
upwards from his seat upon the grass, 
the silvery underleafage of the alders 
and aspens, reminded him how the 
olive groves show their grey lining as 
the breeze whispers by; and the churr 
of a goshawk, as her noiseless wings 
bore her past him, seemed to bring 
back in his ears the trill of the cicadas 
which haunt the olive boughs. 

It was by a lakeside that he had 
first seen Clara Jerningham. He 
called to mind every trivial cireum- 
stance which had attended the first 
cementing of their acquaintance in 
those few days which had been spent 
together by them at the little inn of 
San Giulio. He wondered now that 
he could have passed even through 
those very first days with so little 
apprehension of what that meeting 
was to do for the moulding of his life 
and character. How could he have 
failed, even then, to discern what in- 
fluence had invaded his whole being. 
All had been so frank and open and 
unreserved between them! Why, 
she had spoken of their being as bro- 
ther and sister just as she turned and 
went back and left him under the 
olive trees! She had assured him of 
her friendship: and he, like a fool, 
had debated in himself, when she was 
out of sight, whether so much as 
friendship were possible between them 
two ; and that, upon the ground of 
such impossibility as the outward 
circumstance of life might interpose— 
not on the one only ground of the in- 
ward impossibility, which could never 
bedoneaway—the impossibility of her 
being to him after his once knowing 
her, so little as a friend! Uncon- 
scious hypocrite! He had deceived 
himself and her: her, no less surely 
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than himself, else would she not have 
given him that well-remembered 
trustful look with which she winged 
the words: “we part friends, as bro- 
ther and sister.” 

But she had meant a brotherhood 
of work and aspiration. It was of 
self-culture, and of energetic action, 
and of persevering progress that their 
talk had been. Ay, but progress whi- 
ther? That was the question upon 
answering of which it hung, whether 
all such talking had not been worse 
than vain. 

They were both children of “ the 
people :” so they had both said; and 
neither was ashamed of such worthy 
origin. Good! If that “not being 
ashamed” did not imply, in truth, a 
“ pride of birth,” which for readiness 
to nourish hatred and contempt might 
vie with that of the most supercil- 
ious noble, whose brain should chance 
to be empty, and whose heart hollow. 
He remembered how he had plucked 
an olive branch from off the tree, and 
had sat him down to wonder where- 
fore his hand held the old-world em- 
blem of peace, whereas the heart 
within him was brooding over a 
thought of war. Holy war or war 
unholy? Great indeed had been the 
changes wrought in him since that 
day, and many were the negative an- 
swers he must now give to questions 
which he was then vehement in affirm- 
ing ; but in this case he could still 
answer, as he would have done by the 
lake side then— 

The war was holy war. 

Yes; but in those days he would 
have desecrated when he thought to 
consecrate the cause. He would have 
waged holy war with weapons unholy. 

t was against oppression, against 
social injustice, against all that de- 
poe and degraded the class whence 
ne sprung that he was minded to make 
war then: and he was no less minded 
to make war against it now. For 
such was, is, and shall be, holy war- 
fare. He would even now be con- 
demning his own self falsely should 
he stigmatize as insincere or unworthy 
the hot enthusiasm which fired him 
then. He had desired to become, if 
it might be, a leader of his fellows ; 
but not as a mere demagogue, not as 
an agitator who moves waters with 
sturdy strokes, as swimmers do, for 
no purpose but to keep themselves 
afloat on top. His impulse had been 


in truth, so as a weak, erring man’s 
may be, unselfish, generous, brotherly. 
Nevertheless, it had been blind. 
He had misconstrued the motives of 
men in other social classes, had belied 
their character to himself. Hate, and 
violence, and aggression were the un- 
holy weapons which he had been 
ready to handle; as if they, forsooth, 
were to win battles in such a righteous 
conflict as that wherein it had been, 
and still was, hissoul’s desire to strive. 
Again, his whole social theory had 
been so narrow-minded and so short- 
sighted that he was amazed now to 
think how it had once satisfied his 
understanding and his heart. 

Yes! It was in that little Italian 
inn by the lakeside that he had also 
chanced upon the man whom he now 
felt to have been given him as one of 
his life’s best instructors. It was In- 
gram who had lent him the newspa- 
per which contained that account of 
the rioting which had agitated him 
80 ‘jane then. And Ingram was 
the man from whose intimacy, whose 
conversation, whose quiet, forcible 
example, he had been learning lessons 
of such a political lore as newspapers 
take too little account of. From a 
he had learned to feel the depth and 
force of that teaching which tells of a 
true commonwealth underlying all 
human society—a commonwealth 
grounded upon no arbitrary compact, 
nor built upon any mere theory what- 
ever, but rooted in and springing out 
of the essential relationship of men to 
a Head over all men, himself no less 
human than divine. 

That there was something which 
bound up Ingram’s friendship with 
his own ew for Clara Jerningham, 
Mark could not but recognise instine- 
tively. The time of his first meeting 
with either had been almost coinci- 
dent: the circumstance of their com- 
mon acquaintance with her at Venice 
had evidently served to cement their 
intimacy; but he little knew what 
manner of effect upon his friend’s in- 
clination towards him, upon his ear- 
nest longing for the development of 
his character into all worthiness, 
truthfulness, and goodness, had been 
wrought by the very circumstances 
which would have estranged from 
him altogether a spirit less admirably 
tempered than that of the young cler- 

D. 
Toes power and polish of intel- 
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lect had been happy ingredients in the 
influence he had exercised upon Mark. 
Any sense of superiority in these re- 
spects over a friend of collegiate train- 
ing and clerical profession, would have 
been a snare to a self-taught, self- 
raising mind of such a cast as Brand- 
ling’s. It is true, perhaps, that the 
love which had softened his character 
may have introduced into it some ten- 
dency to a readier humility. Such 
effect, I believe, is not uncommon. 
But it may be fairly doubted whether 
a weaker intellect than his own might 
not, when brought into such familiar 
contact, have provoked the latent ar- 
rogance that was in it, and thus have 
rendered much harder the task of 
winning him to admiration of the 
moral nobility and spiritual pre-emi- 
nence which he could not but recognise 
in his friend. Again, it was, I think, 
a happy thing for Mark, that the man 
from whom Bs was insensibly to ac- 
quire his conviction, and his appreci- 
ation of the existence of a love higher, 
deeper, purer, more enduring, than 
earth’s best and tenderest and noblest 
affections, should have been one in 
whose own breast that human affection 
had stirred so profounda depth. Un- 
conscious as Mark was of the sympathe- 
tic understanding which the other had 
of all that moved his heart to tender- 
ness within him, the influence of that 
sympathy was active, powerful, and 
winsome; and it supplied a sort of tact 
or instinct, whereby the task of guid- 
ing Mark onto higher standing ground, 
became easier to his friend. And in 
truth he didstand upon higher ground, 
and did look now with clearer moral 
eyesight into the outspread distances 
of his own life—and of her’s. 
“Butterflies flutter,’ he had said, 
“whilst grubs spin;’ contrasting care- 
lessly the downright labour to which 
his own life was wedded then, with 
what he had taken to be the giddy, 
frivolous life of his new, beautiful, 
and bright acquaintance. His after- 
knowledge of her studious and toil- 
some existence at Venice had taught 
him the injustice, in one respect, at 
least, of his hastily-formed estimate; 
but the growth of passion in his heart 
had kept him from sifting thoroughly 
the chaff from the wheat in respect 
of his appreciation of her chosen ca- 
reer. ‘To her, such as she was, his 


heart had become subject. But then 
had come passion to encounter pas- 
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sion, and as iron which fire softens, is 
yet through fire hardened into steel, 
so his judgment, softened by the fire 
of love, began to be steeled by the fire 
of jealousy. It will be remembered 
how Mark’s resentment had secretly 
been kindled against the intrusive 
admiration of those Venetians, who 
had taken loud farewell of their 
favourite artist when she was leaving 
their wonderful and glorious city. 

But after all it is not given to the 
mean passion of jealousy to teach 
noble lessons: and Mark had not be- 
gun to judge rightly of that false po- 
sition into which Clara’s artistic en- 
thusiasm and headstrong will had 
thrust her, until, by deeper, holier 
influences within himself, his love for 
her, without suffering diminution, 
was beginning to be further purified. 
Then, indeed, the current of his in- 
dignation had begun itself to take its 
flow into a new direction. 

What if she never should be any 
more to him than what she was and 
had been? What, if no personal 
sense of grudging should interfere to 
make him still resent the intrusive 
admiration and impertinent homage 
offered to what should have been her 
shrinking womanhood! Without re- 
gard to himself or his own feelings, 
was that artist-life and its incidents 
in truth worthy of herself? They 
had spoken of self-culture by the Ita- 
lian lake-side. Well! she had been 
diligent in a certain cultivation of 
herself, in a culture which if it were 
not, as he now could see it was not, 
of the highest, was yet, by no means 
of despicable or unworthy kind. They 
had talked of energetic action ; here- 
in she had not been remiss. They 
had talked of persevering progress: 
ay, but again, whither did her progress 
tend? He understood now for him- 
self, and, therefore, could not fail to 
understand as well for her that the 
mere development of gifts and powers, 
without determination of their use 
and exercise towards some truly noble 
and approved end, cannot and does 
not in itself, ever constitute a sufti- 
cient purpose for a human life. He 
asked himself if that were not the 
most awful of frivolities, which 
thus left, in reality, purposeless, an 
earnest, toilsome, self-disciplined, 
aspiring heart and mind. For she 
had noble qualities, that Clara to 
whom his love was given. Herein, 
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at least, his judgment had not been 
— Courageous, generous, open- 
earted, open-hande 

baseness, scorning intrigue, quick and 
warm in sympathy for kindly natures 
and for lofty. characters, wliat manner 
of companion might she not prove in 
such a path as himself desired now to 
tread! what manner of fellow-worker, 
in such work as he should hope to do 
hereafter! Surely, reader, who be- 
ginnest now to smile at the young 
man’s inconsistency, his offence, if it 
be one, is not unpardonable. I grant 
you, his design—to ask himself, whe- 
ther, indeed, the artist-life and its 
incidents were worthy of his heart’s 
~- and darling, without regard, 
orsooth, to himself or his own feel- 
ings—has rather failed of maintaining 
that separative character, now that 
he has fallen back insensibly into 
questionings of what companionship 
in living and working might be be- 
tween him and her. But, you see, the 
spell was strong upon him, the witch- 
ery of those dear imaginings, which 
will not trace out upon the plain of 
the dimly devised future more than 
one course for the running of two life- 
streams. A spell and awitchery! yes! 
surely some such were upon him, as 
he sat musing there, and watching 
the round red sun sink down below 
the level of the mere! His was what 
men would call, for the more part, a 
positive rather than an imaginative 
mind ; and. yet it must not be sup- 
ayes that, being such as I have en- 
eavoured to picture him, he could be 
destitute of the power of imagination, 
or that such power was in effect dor- 
mant withinhim. A mathematician, 
how could he in the absence of it or 
in its abeyance have pushed his 
knowledge far? A mechanical in- 
ventor, how could he have given the 
preavee which was now beginning to 
realized, had he not put in active 
exercise that wondrous forecasting 
faculty which sees, beforehand, un- 
achieved results accomplished by ap- 
plications of meats as yet untrielf 
A working man rising into leadership 
of work, how could he, without the 
true poetic power (Moericy divapec) 
have accomplished the change and 
development in his own condition and 
calling, for which opportunities were 
indeed being given by circumstances 
over which himself had no control 
but for which he had patiently, and 


impatient of h 
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with a perfect intelligence of their 
erties, trained himself long before- 


an 

No! Mark could not be said to be 
a man of no imagination; but that 
power in him had been ever directed 
towards things practical and positive, 
towards objects in his pursuit and in 
his acquisition of which, fact and 
experience would continually admin- 
ister the most inevitable correctives to 
its vague, He was not aman likely 
to yield without a struggle to some 
merely and purely fantastic trickery 
of the imagination. 

But, as he sat there, facing the 
mere, he did certainly seem to him- 
self to have become, upon a sudden, 
the sport of some unaccountable de- 
lusion. 

There was a strange sweet, wild 
ballad tune, which more than once he 
had heard Clara Jerningham sing, as 
they came homewards at night across 
the lagoon in gondolas, in those early 
days of their Venetian acquaintance, 
when Digby delighted to stay the 
plash of his oar and listen to her 
music. 

Now, that the rhythm of this son 
should seem, in the silence, to thrill 
in his ear, as he recalled her image 
and let it mingle in all his aspirations, 
was in truth no matter for marvel. 

But what startled him was the clear, 
distinct, individual character of the 
notes, which now carried this rhythmi- 
cal music in upon his sense of hear- 
ing. What conceivable force of remi- 
niscence could thus fill it with the 
rich, inimitable, peculiar harmonies 
of Clara’s own voice ? 

He stood up, thinking to dispel 
the trickery of his fancy; but rising 
thus above the level of the bulrushes 
and shrubs by the waters’ edge, it 
only seemed to him that, the sound 

ew more distinct, and loud, and 
ull. He sat him down again, half 
angry with himself for not being able 
to shake off the delusion, half fearful 
lest it should vanish and rob him of 
its sweetness. 

Deep and tender, articulate and 
silvery, the voice was travelling nearer 
to him and nearer. He could distin- 
guish the very words, and on the ve 
words the very emphasis, which Clara’s 
own voice alone could give. 

It was purple are now, the 
last burnished point of the glowing 
sun rim was quenched utterly in the 
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still watery sheet of the mere. A 
heron rose up with noiseless flight 
from behind a screen of dark rushes, 
so éerie and ghost-like that it was a 
wonder to see. Mark could sit still 
no longer. He stood up again, under 
the influence of an undefinable emo- 
tion, and walked rapidly forward in 
the direction of the sound. The 
aor by the waters’ edge took a 

nd: and then in front of him he 
saw, or seemed to see, a figure ina 
soft brown dress, whose hands were 
busy with some leaf or flower; over 
her arm hung by its ribbons a garden 
hat. Howshould he believe his eyes ? 

Shestopped—surprised, not fearful, 
at finding some one suddenly across 
her path. 


Tus then had the word been spoken, 
on either side, which might have been 
reckoned to seal a bond of tenderest 
union between them two. “Dearest 
Clara?” had been answered by “ Dear 
Mark !” 

Either had heard the other distinctly, 
and had earnestly noted the word and 
the tone of its utterance; but there 
was yet a wide difference between 
the manner in which one or the other 
could discern and interpret the true 
meaning of what had then passed. 

That meaning was not a matter for 
immediate analysis and resolution. 

Therefore, after the deep but in- 
stantaneous emotion of the first greet- 
ing, they fell again forthwith into the 
old friendly habit of bearing towards 
one another, and went side by side up 
to Wymerton House, discoursing of 
the strange chance which had brought 
them there together, much as they 
might have done had this been one 
of their familiar meetings on the Lido, 
when the Oxonians were also by, and 
the Maestro and good Cousin Martha. 

Her surprise was excessive at seeing 
Mark, and her joy, if not more signifi- 
cant in its expression than Clara’s had 
been, was certainly more demonstra- 
tive. Her unreserved inquisitiveness, 
which would have been importunate in 
any one of less kindly simplicity, at 
all events served the purpose of giving 
Mark opportunity to speak for him- 
self, of his altered circumstances and 
prospects, as he neither could nor 
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The motion and the stillness were 
hers, hers only—it must be she. 

He was too deeply moved for any 
formal speech : 

“Clara! oh, dearest Clara! Itmust, 
indeed, be you.” 

“Yes, sir! My name is Clara Jer- 
ningham—but yours?” 

Ah! she saw him now; and, as if 
the icy ebb of feeling, which Cousin 
Martha’s ominous words concerning 
him had sent chilly to her heart, had 
turned then, for the first time, into a 
full warm fiow of joy, she came for- 
ward, with both hands outstretched, 
to greet him. 

* Dear Mark, I am, indeed, sothank- 
ful that you are safe and well.” 


would have doneotherwise. Not even 
the change in his dress was suffered 
by her to remain unaccounted for ; 
and his honest answers to her blun- 
dering questions, even on such asecond- 
ary matter, gave evidence of the young 
man’s genuine sincerity of character. 
As a mechanic he had honoured his 
calling with a fastidious minuteness 
of observance, and even in his dress 
had taken scrupulous care to let it be 
seen, that he desired in nowise to 
appear, at any time, as belonging to 
another non tioade socialrank. My 
readers may remember to have seen 
him at Venice still wearing a jacket, 
when the day’s work was over, and 
the rough working clothes werethrown 
off, and when he himself, with such 
self-respect as gave him perfect ease in 
their society, was in company of men 
whose rank was above his own. 

But he was a mechanic now no 
longer; and, therefore, he had rightly 
judged that to keep any longer to any 
outward characteristic of amechanic’s 
calling would be mere affectation, nay, 
would be something even less pardon- 
able. To be what he seemed, and 
to seem what he was, such had been 
Mark’s early motto—it was not one 
that a man of worth would change 
even in a trifle. 

By-and-by Sir Jeffrey came in, and 
then the story of the unexpected meet- 
ing by the mere must again be gone 
through, which it was, by Cousin 
Martha, with much volubility, and 
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with ever-recurring exclamations of 
astonishment at the coincidence. 

“Only think, Sir Jeffrey, the tun- 
nel brought him here! Tanner’s tun- 
nel; our tunnel ; Clara’s own tun- 
nel! Little did I fancy she was 
fetching Mark Brandling here when 
she went to the navvies’ party to 
wheel the ‘ moggany’ wheelbarrow.” 

“Tt is quite certain,” said the old 
baronet, with a smile at her eager- 
ness, “that Clara has brought your 

ood friend Mr. Brandling here. For 
if the rail had not cut through Dame 
Alice's oaks it would not have come 
to the hill-side, but have made a wide 
sweep round the meadows and 
crossed the river outside the estate. 
And if the rail had not come to the 
hill-side there would have been no 
tunnel to bore through it. Andif the 
tunnel had not threatened to drown 
Tanner and his men, and to swamp 
the contractor’s profits into the bar- 
gain, Mr. Brandling would not have 
come down here to rescue us from 
water, with as bold a heart as he res- 
cued Cousin Martha from the fire. 
Now Clara’s decision, and nothing 
else, brought the rail-cutting through 
the oaks; so that, as you say, it is she 
beyond a doubt that has done us the 

leasure of bringing Mr. Brandling 

ere. What can I do then but wel- 
come him as her invited guest, and 
beg, that in token of his feeling him- 
self in a friend’s house under my roof, 
he will do me the honour to stay and 
sup here this evening.” 

Little did Sir Jeffrey imagine what 
quickening of pulse the logic of his 
pleasantry was causing in the hearts 
of his two younger hearers. Shall I 
be making them seem very childish to 
my readers if I should aver that this 
chain of consequences appeared to 
them both, in their secret thoughts, 
to be a thing of more significance than 
he was laughingly suggesting ? 

The happy hours of that evening 
passed only too soon: and having 
passed they sent home Mark, through 
the woodlands, still under the spell of 
that strange witchery which had 
seemed to come upon him as he sat 
towards sunset by the mere. What 
had befallen him still wore an incred- 
ible-aspect. He had heard her, had 
seen her, had spoken with her, had 
felt her hand in his. This was a real 
joy and no delusive fancy. But that 
greater, fuller, and more tender joy, 
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such as he had never known before : 
such as had seemed to him the one 
great possible joy of human lifeimpos- 
sible to be realized, must he not have 
been fooled utterly when he had fan- 
cied that he had seen the gleaming of 
it bursting upon him from under the 
veil of the outward circumstances of 
their meeting! Yes! he had seen 
her. And what new light was that 
of which a gleam had seemed to pass 
under rather than out of the calm 
blue deep of her eyes, as phosphores- 
cent glories sometimes heer the 
fathomless blue of the sea-wave? 
Yes, he had heard her. And the 
sound of that oneword, which she had 
never before coupled with his name, 
was it not fraught with some special 
harmony of tenderness? 

Moreover, he had spoken to her: 
spoken whilst yet he had been doubt- 
ing of the reality of her presence, and 
had thus, with a false courage, spoken 
out, himself also, that word of en- 
dearment which, dwelling ever in the 
deepest of his heart, was farthest ever 
from the gate of utterance when she 
was near. 

Could she have heard distinctly b 
what name he had ventured to call 
on her; and could it be that the word 
spoken in return was one of pardon 
for the almost involuntary boldness? 

But Clara, upon her side, was pon- 
dering also the meaning of what had 
passed between them that night, using 
other weights for the balance of con- 
viction and feeling. Mark’s inmost 
mind was no secret to her. If, in 
spite of his entire devotion, his self- 
command and earnest power of self- 
control had kept him from betraying 
it during their long intimacy at Ve- 
nice; or, if the sustained enthusiasm 
of her own mind in that pursuit of 
artistic excellencein which it was then 
engrossed, had kept her from discern- 
ing its involuntary betrayal,—all that 
had been at an end since her last visit 
to the queen city of the Adriatic, and 
the confidences of the poor sorrowful 
Rosina. She did not indeed precisely 
realize what had given him the cour- 
age to speak out his whole heart so 
freely when calling her his dearest, 
and that by her own name; but she 
guessed with tolerable certainty the 
truth, that he had spoken in some- 
thing like an unconsciousness of her 
actual presence. Anyhow, his word had 
been but a confirmation of what she 
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well knew concerning his thought and 
feeling already. 

But she herself had spoken: and 
had spoken a word, the full import of 
which was not yet perfectly clear to 
her own self. What might the force 
of it have seemed to him? She was 
quite sure he would ask himself for an 
interpretation of it. She was not quite 
sure that he would not ask that in- 
terpretation of herself. Now Clara’s 
heart, no less than that of the man 
who loved her, was honest and sin- 
cere. She had a genuine soul, actress 
as she was. As an artist she had 
simulated the outward aspects of affec- 
tion : as a woman, she had never once, 
for a moment, trifled with affection 
itself. She had indeed chosen for her 
career that which is, what Mark mis- 
doubted it to be, an awful frivolity, 
pmnonnen, unworthy a true woman’s 

eart ; but in one large sense, she had 
not herself become frivolous therein. 
She scarcely knew now, upon reflec- 
tion, whether to regret or not her 
utterance of the one word on which 
Mark might question her; but she 
would use no subterfuge nor conceal- 
ment, nor put him off with any mock 
a of explanation. Such con- 
uct she would hold unworthy of her- 
self, and she had a secret glow of 
satisfaction in allowing that it would 
be unworthy of him who might in- 
quire. Still the difficulty stared her 
in the face. She would give no other 
than an honest answer ; but did she 
know what would be an honest an- 
swer indeed? Had Mark’s busiest 
days come at once upon him after that 
first evening both of them might have 
been saved considerable embarrass- 
ment; for they would necessarily 
have seen but little of each other, and 
have gained at least time to deter- 
mine fully within themselves upon 
what footing it were best to place, if 
ssible, their renewed acquaintance. 
But the machinery, for which he had 
sent to Manchester, could not be for- 
warded under a delay of several days, 
and the selection of a site for the 
engine-house, with a design for its 
rough construction, made no large de- 
mands upon Brandling’s time. Of 
this Cousin Martha became at once 
aware, and nothing appeared to her 
more natural, nor more entirely mat- 
ter of course, than that she should ask 
“that dear good Mark” continually to 
accompany herself and Clara in walks 
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or drives in the picturesque neigh- 
bourhood of Wymerton. Old Sir 
Jeffrey, too, was quick to note the in- 
telligence, power, and originality of 
Mark’s conversation; and being per- 
fectly free from any such social preju- 
dices as might have inclined some 
men of his station to keep a man of 
Mark’s at arm’s length, he was glad 
enough not only to give him a gene- 
ral invitation to the house, but to 
urge a particular acceptance of it on 
almost every succeeding day. So it 
came to pass that for the first week 
or more of Mark’s residence at Wy- 
merton he found himself daily in com- 
pany of Clara, and that as nearly as 

ssible upon the terms of that old 

enetian intimacy, which, once so de- 
lightful, was now becoming intoler- 
able to an impatience which yet was 
undecided upon action. Every such 
day, whilst it tormented him with a 
growing anxiety to be certified were 
the doubtful point of her true feeling 
for him, appeared to take from him, 
and to remove to a farther distance, 
the fair and just occasion for seeking 
to draw from her some acknowledg- 
ment, that, at least in the first mo- 
ment of their meeting, they had stood 
nearer to each other than do mere 
friends, however close and familiar. 
And singularly enough Clara’s po- 
sition at Wymerton seemed to in- 
crease that distance between them, 
which, by a curious contradiction, 
the manly modesty of a sincere lover’s 
heart will often place between itself 
and her to whom its affectionate long- 
ing is drawing him nearer and yet 
more near. In Italy, where he had 
seen her famous and admired, his 
heart would not seldom be bold to 
tell him that its own affection and 
esteem were nobler crowns to offer 
for her womanly acceptance than 
those of admiration or of fame. But 
here at Wymerton, where the artist 
was lost in the woman, where he saw 
her filling, as it were, the place of 
housedaughter, looked upon and loved 
almost as such by those who had 
known her from girlhood, where affec- 
tion and esteem, of older date than 
his, were in her glad and full posses- 
sion, he felt a new diffidence and fresh 
misgivings. She seemed so rich in 
store of love, so far removed, in this 
quiet home-life, from that isolation to 
which her crowded artist-life had 
seemed to condemn her, that he was 
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more than ever tempted to say within 
himself, despondingly, “‘ What I can 
offer of heart’s devotion, priceless as 
I feel it to be, must feel wholly with- 
out price to her.” Even that bro- 
therly and sisterly feeling, of which 
she had spoken of at Sermione, which 
could exist, and had existed between 
them as fellow-toilers and fellow- 
strugglers in art and craft,—even 
that, which but the other day he was 
scorning as insufficient, was begin- 
ning now to wane and fade away—and 
he therewith must begin to regret it 
and almost to long for it again. 

Clara herself, with her resolute, sus- 
tained, impetuosity of character, found 
the reserve which was insensibly 

owing between them irksome and 
Tcnenatehio : all the more so because 
she well knew it to be fictitious, and 
because, so far as she yet knew, the 
fictitious element of her life had not 
crept out of its appointed circum- 
scribed artistic space to intermeddle 
with what lay beyond it. She felt 
that the old, outward, unconstrained 
friendliness of manner between her- 
sel and Mark, which once might have 
been an honest enough expression of 
their relation to one another, was now 
but a mask anda stage costume; and 
she was the last woman in the world 
to bear with acting off the stage. 

She saw the constraint which Mark 
was putting perforce upon himself, 
and knowing what was in his inmost 
mind, she knew that it was serving 
no good and real purpose. This con- 
straint of necessity imposed constraint 
on her; and though in one sense it 
was satisfactory to gain time for self- 
testing, in another, the delay of en- 
counter, when any crisis was at hand, 
was repugnant to the temper of a 
spirit such as her own. 

Cousin Martha’s indiscretion inter- 
fered at last, in the simplest manner 
possible, to ease the tension of the 
circumstances and to bring about an 
explanation. 

me portion of the machinery had 
arrived, forwarded, not from Man- 
chester, butfrom Newton-Forge itself. 
The remainder would, in all proba- 
bility, reach Wymerton by the morrow 
or the dayfollowing. Mark waslook- 
ing forward, not without some pleas- 
urable excitement, to harder and 
more continuous work. Sir Jeffrey 
had been down at the tunnel in the 
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morning, had seen the great rough 
penune-comee, and had been told by 

ark what increased demand would 
thenceforth be made upon his time 
and attention. With his usual forward 
and hearty hospitality he had in- 
sisted upon it that Mark, who was 
less likely in future to be enabled to 
accept his invitations, should not fail 
to dine and spend that evening at the 
House. 

“Come up early, Mr. Brandling, 
and have a turn before dinner on the 
terraces, since it may be some time be- 
fore you can walk there so leisurely 
again.” 

Accordingly, there was yet no deep 
declination of the sun’s course that 
afternoon, when Mark, having re- 
turned from the works to his lodging 
at the dairy-farm, had dressed himself 
and was on the point of setting out 
for the path in the woodlands. 

But, as it had chanced, some call of 
business had prevented the worthy 
baronet from returning to the House 
that morning after giving his invita- 
tion, and so neither Clara nor Cousin 
Martha had been made aware of its 
having been given; nor, by conse- 
quence, of any reason for being ear- 
lier that afternoon than usual upon 
the garden terraces. 

They had been over to Wymerton 
to call upon Mrs. Owen at the Ree- 
tory, to look in at the school, and per- 
haps visit some old crone whom the 
warm summer time could not deliver 
from perpetual rheumatics; when it 
occurred to Cousin Martha that they 
might cross the meadows to the dairy 
farm on their way home, and carry 
home in her inevitable basket some of 
those tiny, snowy, new-laid bantam 
eggs which she chose to consider su- 
perior to any that aypesren in the 
regular way upon the breakfast table 
at Sir Jeffrey’s. When Mark there- 
fore had passed through the gate in 
the garden-hedge of the farmhouse he 
met them both just coming from the 
meadows towards it; and, of course, 
on hearing their errand turned back 
with them intothe house. Of course 


also he could not do otherwise than 
ask them to come into its parlour, 
which now served him as sitting- 
room and study, and on the tables of 
which lay his drawing-boards, maps, 
and mathematical instruments. These 
atonce attracted good Cousin Martha’s 
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attention and curiosity: she was soon 
up from her seat examining, handling, 
inquiring, and admiring. 

*T always thought in Italy, Mark, 
you were too learned for a man in a 
fustian jacket; but I had no notion 
you could use such things as these. 
And are all these drawings yours 
now? What, these with all the won- 
derful little wheels and steam-boilers 
cut in half, and the inside of pumps? 
And why are some on nice, firm, 
white paper, and some on flimsy pa- 
per which looks as if oil were spilled 
on it? And why is this ruler like a 
T, and this onea triangle with a little 
round holein it? And what can you 
want with so many pairs of com- 
passes ?”” 

So she went on, passing from one 
thing to another, with perpetual 
questionings, yet allowing time for 
answers, and in a way exacting them. 
Clara sat still, with her back to the 
light, her seat being a sort of settle 
under the open window, outside of 
which the sweet-scented flowers grew. 
She kept her hands gently folded in 
her lap, and watched with a kindly 
smile the patience of Mark in satisfy- 
ing her cousin’s inquiries, at which 
he neither seemed to wonder nor be 
vexed. Had he been a stranger, or 
had she felt any sort of strangeness 
with him, she might herself have 
been half-ashamed and fretful at her 
cousin’simportunities. But the kind- 
ly smile upon her countenance gained 
yet a kindlier sweetness as she took 

leasure in the thought that Mark 

new, almost as well as she did, Cou- 
sin Martha’s real worth and goodness; 
and that he must himself also ac- 
knowledge in his heart some sort of 
close relationship with her whom he 
had rescued from peril of death so 
bravely. 

Presently, however, in the pursuit 
of Cousin Martha’s investigations, 
something, at last, went wrong; and 
Mark endeavoured to let her question 
pass without any answer, turnin 
aside as if affecting not to have hear 
it. On a side-table there lay a flat 
case of rosewood with double-folding 
flaps for a cover, fastened by a little 
patent lock. It might have beensome 
eighteen inches or two feet square, 
andsome three inchesin depth. Cou- 
sin Martha pounced on it. 

“Tell us, Mark, are there mathe- 
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matical instruments in this? I dare 
say now ’tis one of those ‘ theologites’ 
which exasperate the squire so much 
when engineers comeabout with them 
on gentlemen’s grounds.” 

But Mark kept picking up his com- 
passes and fixing them in their case 
again, and then busied himself with 
rolling up his plans and traceries, 
carefully and curiously, making no 
answer. 

“Do let me see it, Mark, and ex- 
plain to me what such little brass 
tubes have to do with making level 
roads for trains to run upon.” 

“But it’s not a theodolite,” he 
said, “and I haven’t got one here ; 
but I shall be very glad to explain to 
= what they have to do with level- 

ing. I dare say the superintendent 
who is here may have one which I 
will try to borrow for the purpose and 
show you.” 

“Well, but what is there in the 
case then if there are none of your 
engineering things in it? See, Clara, 
what a neat well-made little case it 
is; and what an exquisite lock to it!” 
Therewith she tilted it up and held it 
edgeways on the table. Mark col- 
oured deeply with a fiush which was 
almost angry; but with an effort he 
said— 

“No, no, there are no instruments, 
my dear Miss Martha, nor any engi- 
neering things at all in the little case.” 
And then he added hurriedly, with 
some confusion: “ there is nothing 
in it which you would——I mean 
nothing which I would——” 

But here, to his great relief, the 
farmer’s wife came bustling in, hav- 
ing only just done her milking, and 
heard from some one that the ladies 
from the House were come. Forth- 
with Cousin Martha’s attention was 
drawn off and fixed again upon those 
eggs, in search of which she had come 
to the dairy. It did not appear that 
there were any at hand ; but the hens 
had been heard to cackle that after- 
noon; so the farmer’s wife having 
offered to go and explore the nests in 
the straw yard, Cousin Martha went 
out with her in search, leaving Clara 
still seated in the window seat with 
folded hands. Mark ventured to give 
a glance at her as they left the room. 
Though her back was to the light he 
thought he could discern upon her 
features an inquiring look. It wasa 
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hard struggle to force out even one 
word ; nevertheless he thought the 
time was come; so with a resolute 
effort he said, as he took up the case: 

“Miss Jerningham, I was unwil- 
ling to tell any one, even your good, 
kind cousin, what I have here ; be- 
cause, since you have been by, I have 
felt as if I had no right to possess it 
without your leave.” 

Meanwhile he was taking off a little 
key from a ring on which it was 
fastened to the steel chain of his 
watch. Whenitwas loose, he offered 
it to Clara, and she saw the muscles 

uiver on his powerful wrist as he 
id so. With the other hand he held 
towards her the rosewood case. 

“T have been asked, in your pres- 
ence, to say what this case holds ; and 
ya to give ananswer. I thought 

should not be dealing respectfully 
by you in giving one before a third 
person ; nor honestly, in withholdin 
one from your own self. If you wil 
kindly take this little key and open 
it, there will be no need for any other 
answer.” 

“There is none,” answered Clara, 
“for I know what you have there 
already.” 

“And by what strange means could 
Miss Jerningham 

“By no strange means whatever ; 
but by the very simplest. You have 
Rosina’s present there. When I was 
last in Venice she told me what she 
had given you.” 

To this Mark answered nothing, for, 
indeed, no effort could make his voice 
utter a sound. He put the little ke 
with a gentle force between the half- 
unclasped hands of Clara, and laid the 
case down beside her on the settle, 
then stepped back to the table off 
which he had taken it, and leant his 
back against it, holding each elbow 
tightly grasped in the hand of the 
other arm, and keeping his strong 
grey eyes full fixed upon Clara. 

It was her turn to colour now, and 
to feel deep embarrassment ; but she 
was practised mistress of strong emo- 
tions, soshe soon said in her clear sweet 
tone— 

ae ive me key or case? What 
should x with either, Mark ?” 

“You said ‘dear Mark, when you 
came upon me by the mere, Miss Jer- 
ningham. I can’t think where I find 
the boldness to remind youof it. Per- 
haps you were startled into the word 
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and did not mean it; but if you did 
or could —— ” 

“Well! If I did or could, what 
then?’ She let her emotion gain 
upon her now, in yo of all her 
wonted self-command, and her voice 
was not above a whisper. 

“Why then,” said Mark, speaking 
slowly and deliberately, as a man 
may do when he feels that the whole 
cast and course of all his life to come 
shall bear the impress of what must 
follow on those next few words: 
“Why then I will take back the case 
myself, but not the key. You shall 
give me that, with your own dear 
hand, in token that you sanction the 
gift Rosina gave me.” 

She made no answer, but closed her 
hand upon the key. An ineffable hope 
flushed through the young man’s heart. 
At least she did not put it at once 
away. 

He crossed over to the window-seat 
again, and took the case up gently 
and carried it back to the side-table, 
and left it there. Then he came and 
sat down in the other corner of the 
window-seat, and again holding his 
elbows in either hand as in the grip 
of a vice, he fastened his eyes upon 
her again and expected his fate. 

Still she made no sign. 

By-and-by, he said :—“TI am either 
forgiven, or my case is past forgiveness 
now. I have dared toremind you by 
what name you greeted me; why 
should I fear to entreat you by that 
name I dared to call you?” 

Therewith he released hisleft elbow 
from the grip of his right hand, and 
held it out towards her. 

“ Dearest Clara!—dearer than words 
can tell!—have pity onme. Give me 
the little key, or let me know that I 
must not look even on that dear draw- 
ing again with hope!” 

Now she rose quietly, and raised her 
eyes to his, and looked full at him 
with that trustful look so well remem- 
bered since their parting at Sermione; 
but in the calm deep of it, glowed, as 
on the other evening by the mere, 
a tenderer effulgence, and she laid her 
hand in his, which closed upon it and 
upon the little key. 

She did not withdraw it as Cousin 
Martha now came once more bustling 
into the room. The good kind soul! 
Her lovefor both of them, and her long 
desire that there might come a bond of 
love between thein told her all; and 
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not only told her all, but told her that 
any trivial exclamation or expression 
of wonderment and joy would surely 
be misplaced. Her own emotion was 
so genuine and noble that it bestowed 
upon her in that moment and for it, 
that subtle “ fifth sense” in which her 
homely good-nature was often so de- 
ficient—she had the tact to be silent. 
Only, she took in hers, with a quick 
soft momentary pressure, the two 
hands which she found so unexpect- 
edly and happily joined, she placed 
one kiss on either of them, and then 
went straight out down the garden 
walk, leaving Mark and Clara to fol- 
low her. 

Oh, that walk across the summery 
meadow-grass, over the wooded up- 
land, along the brink of the enchanted 
mere, then on the turfy slopes, up to 
the garden terraces, and into the old 
house at Wymerton! Such treading 
on air, and breathing of unknownnew 
delight in exultation and yet all in 
loving humility—they come but once 
a life ! 

And these two felt this delight as 
they went along in all the freshness, 
truth, and purity, which, perhaps, 
only those can taste in the perfection 
of their sweetness, who have never 
frittered away, beforehand, any of the 
energy and sincerity of the heart’s 
affection. So much to tell, to recall, 
and to explain, and so delicious a con- 
fusion and impossibility of marshall- 
ing, as yet, the whole array of remi- 
niscences, experiences, anticipations! 
They were not conscious of having 
walked so very leisurely, and yet they 
had not overtaken Cousin Martha 
when Wymerton House had come in 
sight; nay, they had lost sight of her, 
for she had reached it and gone in 
before they came to the flowery bound- 
aries of the real garden-ground. Only 
Sir Jeffrey was there, walking to and 
fro upon the terrace nearest to the 
house, fretting a little at the chance 
which had prevented him from letting 
Clara and her cousin know of the in- 
vitation which he had given Brand- 
ling to come up early in the afternoon 
and stay to dine ; wondering, also, at 
the slackness of the young man him- 
self in coming up according to his 

romise. He had not observed Cousin 
fartha’s approach, and had been at 
the further end of the terrace, with 
his. back towards her, as she passed 
in at one of the open windows. But 
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after a turn or two more, as he was 
facing in the direction of the sloping 
ground towards the mere, he became 
aware of the advance of two persons 
towards the garden. His eyesight was 
still good enough for a man of his 
many years; but, of course, not quite 
so keen and clear as in old days gone 
by. Still both the figures appeared 
familiar to him, and he thought he 
could even discern that one was lean- 
ing on the other’s arm with that easy, 
happy, trustful grace of dependence, 
not undignified, so hard to put in 
words, yet so readily to be noted, with 
pleasure, by an observing and sympa- 
thising eye. Presently there could 
remain no manner of doubt as to their 
identity, nor yet as to the expression 
of their gait and attitude. What this 
revealed came somewhat unexpect- 
edly upon the good old baronet. He 
had not watched them narrowly 
enough when together, hitherto, to 
have detected that delicate shadow of 
temporary constraint and embarrass- 
ment, which had lain upon their bear- 
ing to one another since they had thus 
met unexpectedly at Wymerton. What 
he had noted had been rather that un- 
constraint and freedom of friendly 
manner which was the result of theirold 
intimacy under other circumstances. 
Perhaps, indeed, spite of his unpreju- 
diced and cordial liberality of feeling, 
his first sensation was one of disap- 
pointment at Clara’s apparent choice 
of one who was a working-man, risen 
from the ranks. But, thereupon, at 
once, his strong good sense and gener- 
ous freedom of sympathy denied any 
indulgence tothe thought. Hisfatherly 
regard for Clara had never been influ- 
enced one way or the other by the social 
accident of her birth as Willie Jer- 
ningham, the bookbinder’s daughter, 
and why should Mark’s origin, of 
some kindred rank, in all probability, 
be suffered to disturb aluscanie 
his fair appreciation of the man? He 
could not deny to himself that both 
these young folk were in full and fair 
possession of that nobility which 
natural and cultivated gifts of in- 
tellect can bestow; of that gentility 
which now-a-days richly-gifted per- 
sons may conquer to themselves upon 
the battlefield of useful and refined ac- 
complishments more worthily, less dis- 
putably, than in the old battling times 
an esquire won his spurs of knight- 
hood upon a plain of slaughter. And 
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then there flashed upon him the 
thought that Mark might prove to 
him a valuable, a triumphant auxili- 
ary against the old Maestro. The 
longer Clara had lived with him since 
her return in maturer womanhood to 
the old home of her girlhood, the 
more he had learnt to recognise in her 
of hidden wealth in the true riches of 
a full and tender womanly nature ; 
and, therefore, the more he had sor- 
rowed over that warping of her judg- 
ment and affection, which led her toa 
sort of violation of the deepest, truest, 
tenderest instinct of woman’s heart 
in the choice and pursuit not only of 
a public career, but of one, the pub- 
a of which was of that peculiar 
kind which cleaves to a dramatic 
artist. It was a great delusion that 
had hold upon her, and he had as yet 
found no counterspell to dissolve the 
deceitful charm of it. 

What then if love, which some 
have also called a delusion, but which, 
if genuine, spite of all they can say, is 
the one great human’ reality—what 
if that master magician should dis- 
perse the fantastic shadows be they 
never so thick? When Mark and 
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Clara were now themselves upon the 
terrace close to him, he took Mark’s 
hand and said— 

“Half the fretting with which we 
vex ourselves is so much unnecessary 
self-torment. I was unable to tell the 
ladies that I had asked you to do me 
the honour of coming up here earlier 
than usual this afternoon, and I was 
put out by not finding them when 
at last Icame home. Next I took to 
fussing at your delay in coming up to 
see us; and, after all, you seem to 
have drank deeper of the pleasure I 
wished to give you than I could have 
thought possible.” 

Clara had slipped indoors quietly 
meantime. But her turn was to come. 
Sir Jeffrey watched her eyes at din- 
ner, and as they all walked up and 
down again together on the terrace, 
after it. And in the hall that evening, 
as he was opening the organ for her 
before the time of prayers, he put his 
hand upon her shoulder and said in a 
half-whisper-—“There is some fate 
about that railway, child, some spell 
between it and you. Do you remem- 
ber what I said I should do with the 
price of Dame Alice’s oaks?” 


CHAPTER XXV. 


THE PALADIN AND THE WATER-SPRITE. 


THE engines were come, and the hard 
work to which Mark had been look- 
ng cevere was now in full swing. 

ever, indeed, had work, that 
mistress of stern brow, seemed to 
frown upon that true-hearted work- 
ing man. As children will sometimes 
have for a nurse of austere counten- 
ance, not only reverence, but such 
sincere affection as she conquers from 
them, by the steady and unvarying, 
though undemonstrative, manifesta- 
tion of her own, even so had Mark, 
nursed in the lap of labour, learned to 
read loving-kindness in the lineaments 
of her d calm face. Nevertheless, 
it would be going too far to assert 
that there was not an exquisite new 
sense of pleasure and of incalculable 
reward in the softer, sunnier smiles, 
which would now notseldom greet him 
after a day of exertion, or even some- 
times during its course. Clara would 
come down, as she had often done be- 
fore, leaning on Sir Jeffrey’s arm to in- 
spect the progress of the works. Per- 
haps she might have shrunk now from 


commencing for the first time such a 
practice, but as it was a long habit by 
this time, she did not see that any 
sound reason could be given for its 
discontinuance, either to herself or 
others, simply, because in addition to 
the greetings of her humbler and 
rougher friends, Tanner and his men, 
was added now, the respectful, grate- 
ful, admiring, loving recognition of 
Mark Brandling. And her presence, 
far from disturbing him, seemed to 
quicken his intelligence and to endow 
him with more than common energy. 
All his plans and proposals had been 
acceded to by his employers without 
reserve or modification; and he felt 
that success in his enterprise depend- 
ed almost entirely upon the accuracy 
of his own previous calculations, and 
his own capacity for executing or 
causing to be executed what he had 
theoretically devised. Neither Miss 
Jerningham, nor yet Sir Jeffrey Wy- 
mer, were, perhaps, very competent 
judgesin the mechanism of hydraulics ; 

ut they would be able to see as well 
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as all the family of Stephensons, 
whether he did or did not succeed in 
pumping the water out of the tunnel, 
and making it possible for Joe Tan- 
ner and his men to bore through the 
hill-side, and come out in triumph at 
the other end. 

Fair reader of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, who, perhaps, have been nurtured 
to a pouting scorn of its prosaic as- 
pect: you who have acquired a habit 
of wishing always to look at human 
effort and endurance through some 
pretty but false prism of historical 
romance, do not, I pray you, suffer 
yourself to despise this faithful picturé 
of a genuine romance of modern life. 

Your nursery-tales of early child- 
hood, which were more wholesome 
myths, I take it, than much of that 
fictitious history which you have read 
since, and of those sickly sentimental 
libels current upon what was truly 
stirring, grand, and noble, in the 
fancy-tinted ancient time—your good 
old nursery tales, which, in the fresh 
strength of your childish feelings, you 
once loved so well—they have told 
you, in the old mythic form, more 
than one such a tale as this. 

You thought him, did you not? a 
bold, and brave, andlovable man, who, 
in knightly panoply, adventured into 
the cave where some fell ugly water- 
demon guarded, it may be, the choicest 
jewel which was to be set in the fair 

rincess’s bridal crown? Your tiny 
1eart beat for him as he went down 
into the darkness, as the treacherous 
roofing of the damp earth began to 
crumble overhead, esther to bar 
his passage backward to the light, 
and to leave him, crushed and defence- 
less, to the watery monster his dread 
foe? 

Well, the same bold brave heart was 
in this Mark Brandling—as indeed it 
was in Joe Tanner and his broad- 
shouldered navigators for all that. 
They faced Alanger and endured toil 
to conquer the water in that dark 
crumbling tunnel, with a manly pa- 
tience and determination which may 
fairly challenge the admiration of a 
womanly heart. As for skill and fore- 
thought and intelligence of brain, to 
serve the resolute will, no cunning 
magician of those fine fairy tales was 
ever more truly gifted with them than 
this studious Mark. And as for the 
gentleness and tenderness, which, I 
will grant you, should be ingredients 
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in your true paladin’s character, you 
have seen him in the old decayed pa- 
lazzo by the water street in Venice, 
with Rosina’s little toddling sisters 
and brothers crowding round him. So 
if you have any thing of a possible 
mother’s heart within you, a tenderer 
thing than your most delicate fancies, 
Miss, you can judge of him in this 
respect as well or better than I of his 
own sex can do. Butif you have not 
in you any of that first qualification 
for judging him on this point, why, 
then, I protest I would not give much 
weight to your verdict. 

He had, certainly, a jewel to fetch 
out from that moist gloom. Self-ad- 
vancement had not been hitherto his 
absolute aim and end. That is some- 
times difficult for even a sincerely 
generous soul to realize. But here 
was come, close into his heart, the 
dearest, daily, hourly, reminder of the 
truth. Yesterday he was only a lover ; 
to-day, by a tacit agreement, almost 
an aftianced husband. The jewel for 
which he was now adventuring was 
such advancement in his calling, as 
should give him a fair prospect of 
offering to Clara a home which should 
not be in too violent a contrast with 
the comfort in which she had lived at 
Venice. Her actual stay under the 
roof of Sir Jeffrey, would not and 
could not be more than an episode in 
her usual manner of life. At Venice 
she had lived in comfort, but in strict 
simplicity ; more easily, perhaps, than 
she might have to do for the first 
yaa of their union. But he felt, as 

y a certain instinct, that the sweet 
hopefulness of those first wedded days, 
when they should come, would carry 
her through such diminution of mate- 
rial ease, not only with cheerfulness, 
but in the spirit of a joyous sacrifice. 
He did not know that Clara possessed 
a patrimony, which, if not consider- 
able, was- yet of an importance that 
would prove of material consequence 
in their first start in married life. 
His notion was, that the emoluments 
of her profession had furnished her 
with such resources as he had seen at 
her commandin Italy. There would, 
of course, be forthwith and for ever 
an end of these; and, therefore, he 
considered himself bound, in all ho- 
nesty and honour, to have fought his 
way toa position which should enable 
him to make fair compensation for 
such loss, before he ventured to press 
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any claim on Clara beyond her allow- 
ance and return of his manly, deep, 
heartwhole, affection. But he hada 
good hope that such a fight would 
not be protracted after all. Should 
he succeed in this Wymerton work, 
he must at once, asa matter of course, 
rise above a mere subaltern official’s 
position in the service of the firm. 
And he had yet something in reserve, 
other applications and developments 
of mechanical powers, which he was 
confident enough would raise him to 
no mean standing-place among the 
pa inventors of the time, could 
e so thoroughly win the confidence 
of these men of capital under whom 
he served, as to have the help of their 
money and machinery in carrying out 
his plans. Early and late, therefore, 
he was at the works, urging them on 
with a zeal and energy of the rarest 
kind, not only giving his vigilant su- 
perintendence to their general direc- 
tion, but, in respect of what was me- 
chanical, adjusting details with a 
nicety and exactness even of manual 
skill, which was the admiration and 
envy of the handicraftsmen whom the 
firm had despatched to his assistance. 
As for Joe Tanner and the navvies, 
their appreciation of him rose higher 
and yet higher with every four-and- 
twenty hours of his command. 

Joe had seen too much of such dif- 
ficulties as those which were impeding 
the progress of the tunnel at Wymer- 
ton, not to know their gravity. More- 
over he was not of any very sanguine 
temperament at the best of times; 
and had a prophet’s interest in the 
mishaps which he had been the first 
to foretell. Nevertheless the confi- 
dence of this shrewd though unscien- 
tific man, was thoroughly acquired by 
Mark in the course of his prepara- 
tions, and he loudly proclaimed in 
Sir Jeffrey’s ear, when he could catch 
it, the favourable issue that he assert- 
ed was sure to come. 

“That yoong mon’s bound to beat 
the water, sir; nowt wun't stop him, 
nor his poomps neither— beauties 
they is—till we coom out dry a 
*tother side now !” 

And the very first few hours of 
experiment, when Mark’s machinery 
was got into full working order, went 
far towards a: anew Mr. Tan- 
ner’s predictions. The water sen- 
sibly diminished, and seemed unable 
thenceforth tomake head considerably 
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against the new exhaustive power 
brought to bear upon it. Then 
Mark’s versatile ingenuity came into 
play in other directions also. His 
precautions against the precarious 
condition of the ground and soil in 
the advancing vault, as the men were 
enabled to resume their excavating 
work, were no less skilful and no less 
efficacious than his hydraulic efforts. 
Before his coming there had been 
one man killed, and no less than four 
very seriously maimed, in this struggle 
against nature in the very flanks of 
the earth. But from the moment of 
his assuming the direction of it no 
serious accident occurred, nor did one 
of his stout soldiers of labour receive 
any but such injuries as their athletic 
frames counted for trifles. 

Clara knew this: unless she had 
dropped at once her old acquaintance 
with Joe Tanner, she could not have 
avoided hearing of the gratifying fact 
over and over again. Surely the 
= of a sunny smile was never 

stowed so worthily upon the dain- 
tiest hero of romance for some dash- 
ing exploit of slaughter, as was that 
which she would deal out, in those 
happy working days, to the wise, 

rudent, thoughtful saviour of human 
ife and limb, in the conduct of that 
manly work of industry ! 

Clara was proud of her plebeian 
lover : well she might be! And it were 
hard to say how bright an augury of 
hope he drew meanwhile from his 
discovery of the perfect intelligence, 
which, in some way, had evidently 
been long since established between 
Clara and the working men. Her 
frank and fearless bearing with them, 
and their no less frank recognition of 
it; together with the awkward chi- 
valry of their manifest admiration 
and respect, surprised and charmed 
him at the same time beyond words. 
His highest hope was to beeome a 
worthy captain of industry by-and- 
by; and here was indeed a “ladye- 
love” meet for one attempting such 
“emprise.” 

Joe Tanner found that Mark was 
very tolerant of his frequent recitals 
of the social amenities which had 
passed between his gangsmen and the 
folk up at the house, and that he 
never gave token of impatience at 
repetitions of the effect which Clara’s 
appearance, manner, and wonderful 
gifts had made upon them all. He 
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hardly guessed, however, with what 
eagerness Mark heard his praises, nor 
with what guiltless cunning he would 
contrive to lead him on again and 
again to utter them. 

Mark had written to his friend In- 
gram ; not immediately, nor yet with- 
out so much previous irresolution as 
amounted almost to an inward con- 
flict. He was very chary of his new- 
found treasure, and little inclined to 
impart his finding of it to any other 
human soul. That, perhaps, is not 
to be wondered at; nor, perhaps, 
would he have been so thoroughly 
capable of appreciating its great 
worth had he on more prodigal of 
readiness to discuss it with another. 
But that which, after all, turned the 
scale of decision in favour of his writ- 
ing to the Curate of Newton-Forge, 
was his detection within the recesses 
of his own mind of some lingering 
remains of an unworthy jealousy. 
Such jealousy was not personal; for 
he had never entertained at any time 
so much as a faint suspicion of what 
had pees concerning Clara in the 
mind of his friend; but it was a rag 
of that old garment of social prejudice 
and caste feelirig which had once en- 
folded his own spirit as with an ample 
all-covering cloak. 

“Why should a man of Ingram’s 
class and training have any real in- 
terest in the life-story of two children 
of the people ?” 

No sooner had he forced the ill- 
defined sentiment into something of 
such a definite shape as this, than it 
forthwith appeared to him in its own 
naked meanness, ugliness, and injus- 
tice; and acting at once upon his 
truer and more generous impulse, he 
wrote to the young clergyman a mo- 
dest and grateful account of what 
had befallen him at Wymerton. The 
letter which he received in answer 
increased, if possible, his secret com- 
oe and shame at the thought of 

is having ever been in danger of 
giving harbour within his breast to 
such an unworthy sentiment as that 
which he had overcome in writing to 
his friend. Nothing could be more 
delicate, nothing more cordial, nothing 
more brotherly than Ingram’s reply. 
It was written with unaffected sincer- 
ity. He had been not a little sur- 
prised at the unexpected intelligence 
conveyed to him by Mark’s announce- 
ment of his meeting with Clara, of 
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the renewal and crisis of their inti- 
macy ; but the surprise had brought 
with it no moral disturbance whatso- 
ever. He had not been fighting all 
along as one that beats the air. The 
conquest of passion by principle with- 
in him was an established reality. 
He could rejoice in Mark’s deep quiet 
joy, and was not without his own 
special glow of a joy, fervent though 
aidook, caused by the assurance, 
thus gained, of a real progress in the 
reat self-conquest he had sought. 
n the meantime, Sir Jeffrey likewise 
had entered into a correspondence, 
suggested to him by the intrusion of 
this new element into the probable 
future life of Clara Jerningham. The 
more likelihood he saw of detachin 
her from the pursuit of a theatri 
career, the more eagerness he felt to 
succeed in so doing. The Maestro had 
not recurred to any discussion of his 
own plans before leaving Wymerton, 
and he did not know what fresh temp- 
tations toClara’s enthusiasm, and, as he 
thought, misdirected ambition, might 
not suddenly arise from that quarter. 
He was far too wise to let a word 
escape him which should betray to 
her that he reckoned upon her allow- 
ance of Mark’s affection as a help to 
himself in his strife against her pro- 
fessional predilections. He was also 
too prudent to commit himself by any 
direct allusion to the matter in con- 
versation with Mark; but undertook, 
with all the tact and shrewdness 
which years and a long habit of men 
give to such as he, to sound the 
thoughts and feelings of his younger 
acquaintance ; and he had soon satis- 
fied himself that Mark and he were 
pretty certain to prove of one mind 
upon the propriety of Clara’s pursuit 
or abandonment of her artistic voca- 
tion as she called it. This point set- 
tled, it was next clear to him that 
Mark’s influence in such a matter, or 
more strictly, his right to use it, must 
depend in great measure upon his 
own professional prospects, and upon 
his ability to offer her a competent 
maintenance and a comfortable home, 
for which reason, the old baronet put 
himself in confidential communication 
with the eminent railway firm of 
MM. Bright and Brassy. Without, 
of course, giving them any clue to-his 
more private reasons, he let them 
know that he was interested in the 
young man’s well-being and profes- 
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sional success, and begged to be in- 
formed, in strict confidence, of their 
candid opinion as to his talents and 
capacity for business. Perhaps the 
firm, in spite of the fair regard they 
had for Mark, might have thought it 
hardly worth their while to enter 
very fully into such matters, had it 
not been for a further inquiry made 
by the shrewd old baronet, as to the 
conditions on which a young man 
might hope to be admitted junior 
partner in the firm itself, and as to 
the amount of capital which would be 
required for such admission. Sir 
Jetirey was suspected of being some- 
what eccentric at times, and was well 
known to be very rich ; and therefore, 
as Mr. Saunders remarked, “there 
was no knowing but what he might 
push that young Brandling on a bit, 
if so minded.” At any rate the pos- 
sibility of his being adopted by such 
a patron was far from being an unfa- 
vourable ingredient in the firm’s esti- 
mate of Mark; andif it did not influ- 
ence unfairly the expression of their 
reliance on his character, and of their 
hopeful confidence in his skill, at all 
events it did something towards in- 
ducing them to make that expression 
unreservedly. The firm, however, 
told the baronet, in all fairness and 
honesty, that, with regard to profes- 
sional attainments and skill, Mark’s 
capacity had never yet been brought 
to such test as that which was now 
daily trying it, and that the works at 
Wymerton tunnel would settle the 
question of its degree beyond dispute. 
This being so, there was nothing 
further to be done immediately by Sir 
Jeffrey, who determined to wait for 
the result of Mark’s exertions, before 
consulting with him as to the manner 
and extent of the assistance he might 
be enabled to lend hith towards estab- 
lishing himself in life. 
Unconscious of the underplot thus 
reparing by her dear old friend the 
ronet, Clara had not as yet felt 
pressed by any necessity for facing 
the probable interruption to her own 
scheme of artistic life which might be 
impending in consequence of the de- 
cision her heart had taken in favour 
of Mark Brandling. His lips, we 
know, were, for the time being, sealed 
towards her upon the subject; and as 
she had, at present also, no very defi- 
nite plan of action formed in her own 
mind concerning it, there was no rea- 
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son why the first precise mention of it 
should proceed from her. And go it 
came to pass, that the weeks went on, 
and conversation between her and him 
was so full of the now dear reminis- 
cences of the past, and of the dearer 
new-brimming delight of the present, 
that there was but little talk or inde- 
finite, concerning that prismatic com- 
ing time on which lovers often dwell 
so fondly in anticipation. And indeed, 
although they often saw each other, 
their opportunities for long and specu- 
lative conversation were but few; 
the happy return of the Sunday’s 
blessed rest from worldly toil alone 
giving to Mark any period of pro- 
tracted leisure. The malicious water- 
sprite, in his dark cave, had been se- 
riously weakened ; but triumph over 
him was not yet complete; and Mark 
was not the man to wrangle with his 
ladye-love concerning the fashion of 
the bridal crown which yet lay be- 
tween the dragon’sclaws. Nay, there 
were evenings when his manful, 
struggling, self-denial was such, that 
although he was released upon them 
earlier than usual from his task at 
the hill-side, he would forego the in- 
dulgence of sunning himself in her 
eyes up at 6ld Wymerton House, but 
would be content only to open the 
rose-wood case with that trebly pre- 
cious keylet she had left in his hand 
on the afternoon of afternoons, and to 
set it up where he might have glance 
of it, as his eyes ceased momentarily 
from poring over new plans and draw- 
ings, on ma he was hard at work 
by the help of those mathematical 
instruments which had so happily ex- 
cited Cousin Martha’scuriosity. There 
was a new sunshine now over his 
being; its warmth and brightness 
should be made to force on and ma- 
ture the seedlings of invention which 
had heretofore been springing up in 
his brain. 

But having said that Clara had not 
yet felt herself compelled to face the 
probable alteration in her coming ca- 
reer, I ne not perhaps to omit all 
mention of a matter on which she did 
perceive its bearing, a matter in which 
she had never yet felt certain whether 
she herself had personally the first or 
the second concern. This was the 
Maestro’s strange proposal to offer his 
hand to her g cousin. He had 
left her as he had left Sir Jeffrey in 
doubt concerning his resolution i and 
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she would often wonder whither it 
would incline. Her own womanly 
feeling would naturally have caused 
her to feel a certain reluctan¢e against 
writing to let him know of her im- 
lied engagement to Mark. But the 
aestro’s playful banterabout his own 
real feelings towards her cousin, had 
effectually prevented her from ascer- 
taining, or even from reasonably con- 
jecturing what they were. e had 
certainly told her that his wish to 
sain a right of protection over herself 
had entered largely into his delibera- 
tion on the proposal; and her fear 
had been from the moment of his 
having so spoken, that this kind wish 
was in truth the sole rather than the 
principal weight in the balance of his 
mind. And now she felt, although 
the realizing of the truth seemed dis- 
tant, that she had in a measure 
pledged herself to concede that right 
of protection by a dearer title to an- 
other, and that to let the Maestro, if 
he should still think of so doing, carry 
out his half-formed intention in igno- 
rance of this fact, might amount to 
the infliction of a triple wrong, upon 
him, upon her cousin, and, per- 
haps, upon Mark Brandling. She 
therefore would willingly have written 
to inform him of what had taken 
place since his visit; but the dear old 
musician, with his usual abstraction of 
mind, had left Wymerton without so 
much asa hint given to any one of 
them of his destination on leaving. 
Her acquaintance with him had been, 
as we know, formed and cemented en- 
tirely abroad ; and she had no know- 
ledge whatever of his probable abid- 
ing place or associates in England. 
She, too, was thus thrown back upon 
a policy of expectation. 

But in the meantime she was con- 
tinuing to live a good and wholesome 
life, rekindling old home affections as 
well as cherishing that new one, pos- 
sibly creative of such home realities 
as had been unknown before; work- 
ing out opportunities for discharge of 
what may be reckoned home duties 
and home benefactions within and 
without the walls of old Wymerton 
House. She did not often leave the 
place, for, of course, her old friends 
were the immediate neighbours on 
the estate and in the village, who had 
known and loved her simply as Willie 
Jerninghamn’s daughter. Such right 
of entry as might have been conceded 
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to her by provincial “society,” in vir- 
tue of her artistic gifts and genius, she 
had not cared to claim for herself, nor 
had Sir Jeffrey sought to claim it for 
her. He was but too glad to have 
her artistic character ignored as much 
as possible. 

here was not much incident in 
the two or three months which fol- 
lowed. And as it has been said of 
nations, “happy are they when their 
annals are uninteresting,” so some- 
times may it be said of individuals; 
specially when there is in the inner 
heart that equable succession of inci- 
dent which the growth and develop- 
ment of a pure mutual affection allow. 

At the works all went on well ; so 
well indeed as regarded Mark’s mas- 
tering of the water, that there was 
nothing to prevent the tunnelling from 
being pushed on with redoubled vi- 
gour. It istrue that the construction 
and fitting of the engines and their 
engine-house had caused some little 
delay, and that by the time the water- 
sprite was worsted, the day of the be- 
ginning of forfeits and penalties to the 
directors by their contractors was ner- 
vously near. But Mark’s spirit was 
indomitable, and his activity inde- 
fatigable. 

T-. peremptory young party, gen- 
tlemen,” said Mr. Saunders to the 
firm ; “peremptory, but practical. I 
think, gentlemen, we should let him 
have these hands he writes for.” 

This was in consequence of a tele- 

m from the young engineer sent to 

fanchester, so soon as it was clear 
that the pumps had conquered : and 
demanding such a reinforcement as 
would triple his number of navvies. 
The next morning’s post brought his 
letter with time calculations, staking 
his credit upon the entire completion 
of the work within the given period 
if only the demand met with imme- 
diate compliance. This was just the 
style in which the great firm el to 
have their industrial battles fought. 

“‘ None of your dallying, and dawd- 
ling, and dropping into directors’ 
hands at last,” said Mr. Bright. “ By 
all means let him have the men, Mr. 
Saunders, by all means,—he seems 
the right sort of chap to use ’em when 
he’s got em. Let him have the men.” 

So Mark did get them; and he did 
make right good use of them; and 
hard enough at work he kept them ; 
maintaining, all things considered, a 
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wonderful amount of order and dis- 
cipline among them, to which no 
doubt the hardness of the work, and 
his own unflagging superintendence of 
it greatly contributed. But it is fair 
to set down something of the credit 
of the result to the firmness as well 
as to the heartiness of his rule over 
the men. 

He had them, of course, on both 
sides of the tunnel at once, so that 
the rail at the farther side being in 
working order, the whole branch 
should be complete when the one link 
there should be supplied, and neither 
the money nor the credit of the firm 
should lie at the mercy of any body or 
board whatsoever. 

Theevent answered his expectation. 
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Not only “ navvies,” but bricklayers, 
masons, carpenters, and plate-layers 
toiled manfully; and, amidst tremen- 
dous cheers and waving of flags, a 
long train of trucks filled with the 
men passed from station to station 
through Wymerton tunnel one Satur- 
day afternoon. Sir Jeffrey himself 
took Mark in the barouche, with 
Clara radiant, and Cousin Martha 
loudly jubilant, to the telegraph sta- 
tion, some three miles down the line, 
whence the message flew on the wire 
to Manchester—“ Brandling, Wymer- 
ton, to Saunders, Park-street, Man- 
chester, Saturday, 4.20. Train passed 
the tunnel. Line fit for traffic Mon- 
day.” Now Thursday was the day of 
the malignant directors. 





A RAINY DAY WITH TENNYSON AND OUR POETS. 


THE sharp, pleasant frost of yester- 
day is over. The feathery snow lay 
last night upon the distant hills, 
touched by the clear, cold moon, till 
they seemed as if strewn with white 
rose-leaves. The horse’s feet rang 
sharp and quick up the road, and the 
iron-shod heels glinted like the sil- 
ver studded feet of some enchanted 
prince’s steed in a Norse legend. But 
to-day the delicate kind of vinous fer- 
mentation which thrills through the 
blood in such weather is gone. The 
rain taps like an idle finger on roof 
and pane. The leaves, which lay yes- 
terday, their dull, white, or yellow 
deathliness curiously veiled with light, 
fantastic fretwork of frost, like an old 
crone’s withered, yellow face with 
dainty lace-work, are puddled into 
the sloppy clay. It is emphatically 
what Sam Slick calls “a juicy day in 
the country.” 

How shall we pass the time? The 


The Anniversaries. By Thomas Gill. 
The Angel in the House. 


Gardenia. By W. S. Sandes. 


answer is at hand. The table is 
covered with volumes of poetry, green 
of various shades being the predomi- 
nating hue. Here are some uncut: 
some with a few leaves opened and 
then put down for that more conve- 
nient season which reviewers are 80 
long in finding: others read and re- 
read, and marked lovingly with pen- 
cil. Here, above all, is the Laureate’s 
last glorious production. Let us take 
them in their turns, good, bad, and 
indifferent, reserving the “ Idylls” 
reverently for the last. 

First then—by accident, or as com- 
ing under the last of these classes just 
mentioned, who shall say?—here is 
“The Anniversaries,” of which we 
warn France, Italy, and Germany, 
that the right of translation is pru- 
dently reserved. This volume is com- 
memorative of great menand of great 
events. Its arrangement and metres 
—assuredly little else—remind one 
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of the Christian Year. St Paul and 
Washington, Blake and St. Louis, the 
Lord Protectorand Harold, are brack- 
etted after a fashion which would 
make one almost suspect our excellent 
and orthodox author of an adaptation 
of the “ Positive Calendar” appended 
to Comte’s “ Catechism.” Mr. Gill 
has one faculty which we commend to 
the imitation of young gentlemen and 
ladies who are at a loss for epithets, 
at least in the lamentable absence of 
an English Gradus ad Parnassum. 
Our benison be with the good old 
days when there were those dear 
“perpetual epithets.” Old Melesige- 
nes was up to a thing or two. The 
mountain was “leaf-shaking;’ so 
was it once: so was it to the end of 
the chapter; and whenever the grand 
old fellow was hard up for a dactyl 
and spondee, there it was all right. 
And so with the ocean, always “wine- 
dark,” or “harvestless,’ and the 
Greeks always “ well-greaved” or 
“long-haired.” Ft our moderns 
have changed all that kind of thing. 
We must have progress and variety. 
But in Mr. Gill we perceive a judi- 
cious retrogression to the Homeric 
type. When he catches hold of a 
pretty epithet or expression he gives 
it to us over and over again. And 
why not? It is not easy to have 
too much of a good thing. What can 
be a more beautiful epithet than 
“ golden,” forinstance ? And accord- 
ingly in the “Longest Day,” an 
effusion of seven Spenserian stanzas, 
we have it, and no mistake:— 


One beamy moment in each golden hour I 
would not lose.” 
“ A golden glory.” 
“Thy purple and thy gold, O summer, are 
divine.” 
* What softness on the golden glory creeps, 
Sweet lingering light.” 
“ Light's golden empiry.” 
* O golden hours !” 


Mr. Gill would bring us back to the 
Grecian models in another important 
particular. We all know how largely 
dialectic varieties were admitted into 
the Hellenic poetry. How blessedly 
some abnormal piece of impossible 
parsing was extemporarily solved by 
the idle, but ingenious, school-boy 
with an “ olice,” or a “ Doricé, sir |’ 
sometimes with the happiest effects, 
sometimes, alas !—horrescimus refer- 
entes (and we feel a tingling which 
beautifully illustrates the doctrine of 
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association), with results of the most 


painful character. 
apparently was born within sound 
of Bow Bells. If Homer has been 
well called “the Ionian father of 
the rest;” if Sophocles or Aischylus 
have introduced the lilt of Doric 
chorus between the heavy masses of 
Attic Iambics, why should not Cock- 
neydom add richness to the line, and 
ive ease and variety to the rhyme. 

ence he has greatly dared to write : 


Now, Mr. Gill 


* But O, that sweeter, that diviner dawn, 
O fuller cheer of that more glorious morn.” 


Again: 


“They dream’d not of the nation to be born, 

The majesty 

That would blaze forth from their beclouded 
morn, 

Not by hope’s glowing figures forth were 
drawn 

The cities bright which throng that lonely 

shore.” . 


It is well that Mr. Gill has been a 
little inconsistent, or, in his poem of 
“Saint Cecilia,” for the refrain of— 

“ Heaven with thee would ever stay, 

Celestial Cecilia,” 
we might perhaps have 


** Heaven would crown thee with some star, 
Celestial Ceciliar /” 


We do not cite any passages from the 
“ Anniversaries.” Mr. Gill writes 
like a scholar and a Christian gentle- 
man. He is sometimes pretty, and 
rather strong lines are not unfrequent 
in the somewhat dead level of his re- 
oo pages. We have no doubt 
that as a historian, a thinker, or an 
essayist, he may achieve eminence ; 
but we fear that he has never been 
dipped in the dew of Castaly. 

he “ Angel in the House” has met 
with a reception of which Mr. Pat- 
more may well be proud, and which 
assuredly belies the proverbial spite- 
fulness of criticism. We have, there- 
fore, less scruple in stating our opi- 
nion that its merits have been over- 
rated, its weaknesses and absurdities 
forgiven with remarkable facility. 
The measure of so long a poem (over 
three hundred mortal pages) is pain- 
fully monotonous; it produces a see- 
sawing sensation, such as is sometimes 
experienced in the initial stages of 
sea-sickness. In the name of poetic 
art we protest against the subject, 
and against the mode in which it is 
handled. Art is not mere imitation, 
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its aim is to idealize. It is not merely 
to flatter or to embellish, but to trans- 
form. In pictorial art aportrait should 
give the idea of a personage ; a view, 
the idea of a country. If the painter 
simply imitates a tree or a wall, he 
produces a work a hundred degrees 
inferior to a stereoscope. If he sim- 
ply imitates a face, he sinks beaten 
and baffled before nature ; he contends 
with her under conditions of insuper- 
able difficulty so long as he cannot 
give life, flesh, and blood. The differ- 
ence is surprising between the mellow, 
rounded, graceful shadow, projected 
against a wall by the living flexible 
human figure, and the stiff, hard, gro- 
tesque shadow cast by the most per- 
fect sculptured form ; something ana- 
logous are the effects produced by 
true and merely imitative art respect- 
ively. But in idealizing, the artist 
escapes this otherwise necessary hu- 
miliation. He brings his work intoa 
higher light, the light of thought, where 
its shadows are rich and rounded. But 
Mr. Patmore in this poem is a mere 
portrait painter, lower still, a mere 
photographer. His bride, the Dean, 
the Miss Churchills, himself, are 
staring likenesses. There is utter 
want of concentration, a sprawling 
out of figures over acres of canvas. 
The choice of the subject too, and the 
mode of handling it, are, we fear, 
essentially unpoetical. The minute 
and deliberate unveiling of the pretty 
weaknesses of a virgin heart, and the 
parade of repeating all the cooings of 
an engaged couple (as if they had 
been written down at the time for 
after-use, like Sheridan’s puns), con- 
stitute an offence against true poetic 
insight, and postulate their own fail- 
ure. The man who gives us the con- 
tents of a love-letter written just be- 
fore marriage, and retains this won- 
derful expression— 
“ Be sure to come to-day, or send 
A rose-leaf kissed on either side,” 

will not, we suspect, win, and, as we 
think, does not deserve to win, the 
thanks of the Angel who is his heroine. 
But, when these deductions are made, 
we are ready to go far with Mr. Pat- 
more’s admirers. He is a man of large 
culture, with considerable mastery 
over poetical expression. Deficient in 
sustained power either of language or 
of conception—destitute of the critical 
tact, natural or acquired (termed 
judgment by our elder critics), which 
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knows how to balance large masses of 
composition, and to sweep them in 
one body, with passionate power, to- 
wards a definite end, he has no con- 
temptible faculty of keen observation 
and vivid arene He is generally 
clever, sometimes happy, occasionally 
original and beautiful. Our readers 
will thank us for a few specimens of 
his happier vein. 

The following description of the 
Cathedral Close is both lovely and 
life-like :— 


“Once more I came to Sarum Close, 
With joy half memory, half desire, 
And breathed the sunny wind that rose 
And blew the shadows o’er the spire, 
And toss’d the lilies’ scented plumes, 
And sway'dthe chestnuts’ thousand cones, 
And filled my nostrils with perfumes, 
And shaped the clouds in waifs and zones, 
And wafted down the serious strain 
Of Sarum bells, when, true to time, 
I reach’d the Dean’s, with heart and brain 
That trembled to the trembling chime. 


‘“*Twas half my home six years ago, 
The six years had not altered it : 
Red brick, and ashlar, long and low, 
With dormers and with oriels lit, 
Geraniums, lychins, rose array’d, 
The windows all wide open thrown ; 
And some one in the study played 
The Wedding March of Mendelssohn.” 


The following four lines are a per- 
fect picture-gem of a study in a 
Dean’s house, near a cathedral, at 
Christmas-tide, when the fading ever- 
greens are flung into the fire :— 

**The laurel into blazes woke 
The fire, lighting the large low room, 
A dim rich lustre of old oa. 
And crimson velvet’s glowing gloom.” 


The following is not unworthy of 
the quaint, half-sportive, whole-ear- 
nest, gallantry of Cowley or of Suck- 
ling :— 

«“ Whenever I come where women are, 

How sad soe’er I was before, 

Thawed like a ship frost-bound and far 
Withheld in ice from ocean’s roar, 

Third-winter’d in that dreadful dock, 
With stiffened cordage, sails decayed, 

And crew that care for calm and shock 
Alike, too dull to be dismayed; 

Yet if I come where women are, 
How sad soe’er I was before, 

Then is my sadness banished far, 
And I am like that ship no more; 

Or like that ship if the ice-field splits, 
Burst by the sudden Polar spring, 

And all thank God with their warming wits, 
And kiss each other, and dance and sing.” 


After all the love scenes which 


have been given in prose and rhyme, 
it is something to produce another so 
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fresh, so simple, and so tender, as 
this :— 


“ Twice rose, twice died my trembling heart, 
The faint and frail Cathedral chimes 
Spake time in music, and we heard 
‘Phe chaffer rustling in the limes. 
Her dress that touch’d me where I stood, 
The warmth of her confided arm, 
Her bosom’s gentle neighbourhood, 
Her pleasure in her power to charm ; 
Her look, her love, her form, her touch, 
The least seemed most by blissful turn, 
Blissful but that it pleased too much, 
And taught the wayward soul to yearn. 
It was as if a harp with wires, 
Was traversed by the breath I drew 
And, oh! sweet meeting of desires, 
She, answering, own’'d that she loved too.” 


These lines, out of the section 
headed “ Husband and Wife,” are 
subtly and simply true, and have that 
best originality, which arises not from 
meretricious and overdone expression 
and ornament, but from profound 
analysis of the human heart :— 


“T, while the shop-girl, fitted on 
The sand-shoes, looked where, down the 
bay, 
The sea glow'd with a shrouded sun, 
‘I'm ready, Felix; will you pay ? 
That was my first expense for this 
Sweet stranger whom I call’d my wife; 
How light the touches are that kiss 
The music from the chords of life ! 
Her feet, by half-a-mile of sea, 
In spotless sand left shapely prints.” 


Let us conclude our specimens from 
Mr. Patmore with, perhaps, the noblest 
and most suggestive passage in his 
poem. If he always wrote with this 
weight and concentration; if he com- 
pressed his glittering, but sometimes 
rather feeble rhetoric, within true 
poetic limits; if he rigidly excluded 
vague and inappropriate images, and 
struck out the weak and prosaic 
rubbish which he carts so lavishly 
over his gems and blossoms ; he might 
exchange the noisy effervescence of a 
season’s admiration for a permanent 
place among the poets of the affec- 
tions. 


“THE SYMBOL, 


** As if I chafed the sparks from glass, 
And said ‘it lightens,’ hitherto 
The songs I’ve made of her may pass 
For all but for proportion true ; 
But likeness and proportion both 
Hence fail, as if a child in glee, 
Catching the flakes of the salt froth, 
Cried, ‘Look, my mother! here’s the 


Bea ; 
Yet, by the help of what’s so weak, 
But not diverse, to those who know, 
And only unto those 1 speak, 
May far-inferring fancy show 
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Love's living sea by coasts uneurb’d, 
Its depth, its mystéry, and its might, 
Its indignation if disturb’d, 
The glittering peace of its delight.” 


Of “Gardenia,” by Mr. W. Sandes, 
we fear we have little to say that is 
favourable. Of the “Sonnet Lyric,” 
extending over some hundred and 
fifty pages, we are constrained to ob- 
serve that the two hundred effusions, 
in divisions of fourteen lines, are not 
sonnets at all, at least according to 
all modern authority, and that we do 
not even find an attempt at lyrical 
composition. The “Blossom and the 
Flower” has recurring terminations, 
and a sort of insane attempt at some- 
thing like similarity in number of 
syllables. It is the very chaos of 
Prosody. One of Moore’s measures 
taken with St. Vitus’ dance, or with 
the Kentucky jerks, is the only com- 
arison which occurs just at present. 
hus— 

“ Watching the daylight, dying to rest, 
Tissue with glory the goldening west, 


For in all the bright visions that throng'd 
through his heart, 

One fair, blue-eyed, laughing-face, filled the 
first part, 


He spoke of frivolity, wondered much 

How any were found to be pleased with 
such, 

‘And best his ideal, his icy love, ; 

Whom he prized all womankind above.” 


The power of expression is very 
much on a level with the musical 
faculty. ‘“Youth’s adolescence,” “col- 
ouring fancy to passion’s red flow,” 
“pith-mouldering staff,’ may stand 
for specimens. But, while we are 
honest, let us be just. We will quote 
one passage— 


“ Deep in the sullen water's dark recesses, 
Closed to the outer breath of heavenly air, 
Whose gloom no sunbeam strayingly cares- 
ses, 
Ever unvivified by daylight’s care ; 
A growth-arrested, stunted, dwarfed abor- 
tion, 
Shrinks to degraded travesty of life, 
Evincing by development’s distortion 
Lost capabilities, once purpose-rife, 
Gifted with attributes of higher being, 
Blighted by cold seclusion from the sun, 
A living principle exists, unseeing 
Whither may lead the course it might 
have run, 
Had one condition to its growth denied, 
But been by light’s expanding power sup- 
plied.” 


There is some stuff here. A few pas- 
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sages like this show that Mr. Sandes is 
better than a mere idle scribbler. With 
study, thought, and culture ; with the 
long and patient elaboration of one 
established measure, which Coleridge 
recommends to poetical aspirants ; and 
with the advice of some honest critical 
friend, who shall havesomething more 
than the permission to place notes of 
admiration on the margin, Mr. Sandes 
may produce a volume more likely to 
do credit to the ability which, we 
have no doubt, he possesses. 

The larger portion of Mr. Kingsley’s 
beautiful little volume is occupied 
with songs and ballads, which cer- 
tainly seem to suit his genius best. 
The mingled firmnessand delicacy,sug- 
gestiveness and concentration, which 
can condense a tragedy into a line, 
are there. What a world of pathos 
is there in “The Sands of Dee,” which 
we cannot thinkit necessary to quote ¢ 
How that western wind whips along 
with the salt spray onits wing! How 
the tide comes creeping up along the 
sand, and the mist rolls and swathes! 
And then that tress of golden hair 
among the stakes, and the drowned 

irl in the boat, going over the sea to 
her grave, and the sea plunging for 
ever along the strand remorselessly, 
and the sad echo of that voice on the 
shore! And all, one may say, in 
twelve lines, for each verse has two 
lines, which are but refrain. It is a 
perfect lesson for the enormous verbo- 
sity of such writers as Mr. Patmore. 
Let us only quote two little pieces, 
hardly less admirable. 


“ THE THREE FISHERS. 


‘* Three fishers went sailing away to the west, 
Away to the west as the sun went down; 
Each thought on the woman who loved him 
the best, 
And the children stood watching them out 
of the town; ; 
For men must work, and women 
must weep, 
And there’s little to earn, and many 
to keep, 
Though the harbour bar be moaning. 


“‘ Three wives sat up in the lighthouse tower, 
And they trimm'd the lamps as the sun 
went down; 
They look’d at the squall, and they looked 
at the shower, 
And the night-rack came rolling up rug- 
ged and brown ; 
But men must work, and women 
must weep, 
Though storms be sudden, and waters 


deep, 
And the harbour bar be moaning. 
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* Three corpses lay out on the shining sands 
In the morning gleam as the tide went 
down, 
And three women are weeping and wringing 
their hands 
For those who will never come home to 
the town. 
For men must work, and women 
must weep, 
And the sooner it’s over, the sooner 
to sleep, 
And good-bye to the bar and its 
moaning.” 


A LAMENT. 
‘The merry, merry lark was up and singing, 
And the hare was out and feeding on the 
lea ; 
And the merry, merry bells below were 
ringing, 
When my child’s laugh rang through me. 


“ Now the hare is snared and dead beside the 
snow-yard, 
And the lark beside the dreary winter 
sea ; 
And the baby in his cradle in the church- 


yard 
Sleeps sound till the bell brings me.” 


Mr. Kingsley often affords admir- 
able illustration of Goethe’s fine 
remark. “It is amistake to suppose 
that poetry is absolutely bound to ex- 
press precise thoughts; it is sufficient 
if it possesses an intonation which 
awakens the imagination and pro- 
vokes the soul to reverie. Where- 
ever this intonation is to be found, 
there is excellent poetry.” It is won- 
derful to see how, with pencil-marks 
that seem faint, random, and vacil- 
lating, poetic genius sends congenial 
spirits wandering on through deep 
green forest colonnades, or soaring up 
through dim, mysterious tracts of the 
starry heaven ; how, with words that 
appear misty and purposeless, it wak- 
ens up echoes that have been sleeping 
in the haunted chambers of thought. 
Such poems are like Turner’s pic- 
ture of Venice: at first but a sunlit 
haze; then the rich purple waters 
through the luminous mist ; then, 
in the distance, town, and cupola, 
and church, and ancient street. 
The power of painting such pictures, 
and of writing such poems, is not 
given to mere talent ; it is the unmis- 
takable characteristic of genius. 

In the founder of the school of 
muscular Christianity, who has such 
unfeigned pleasure in fair women and 
tall and proper men, it is well to 
find sympathy with spiritual excel- 
lence, enshrined in a misshapen cas- 
ket. Very characteristic, too, of the 
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deformed is the slight dash of morbid 
bitterness so rarely absent from their 


mental organization. 
“* THE UGLY PRINCESS. 
” a bow, and lead me forth 
or all the crowd to see— 


Ah, well the people might not care 
To cheer a dwarf like me. 


“ They little know how I could love— 
tow I could plan and toil 

To swell those drudges’ scanty gains, 
Their mites of rye and oil. 


* They little know what dreams have been 
y playmates night and day, 
Of equal kindness, helpful care, 
A mother’s perfect sway. 


‘* Now earth to earth in convent walls, 
To earth in churchyard sod, 
I was not good enough for man, 
And so am given to God.” 


It would not be just to Mr. Kings- 
ley’s genius if we were to omit two 
representatives of its intense sym- 
pathy with wild adventure. 


“ THE LAST BUCCANEER. 


“Oh England is a pleasant place for them 

that’s rich and high ; 

But England is a cruel place for such poor 
folks as I; 

And such a port for mariners I ne’er shall 
see again 

As the pleasant Isle of Avés beside the 
Spanish Main. 


“There were forty craft in Avés that were 
both swift and stout, 
All furnish’d well with small-arms, and 
cannons round about. 
And a thousand men in Avés made laws so 
fair and free, 
To choose their valiant captains, and obey 
them loyally. 


** Thence we sail’d against the Spaniard, with 

his hoards of plate and gold, 

Which he wrung with cruel tortures from 
Indian folks of old; 

Likewise the merchant captains, with hearts 
as hard as stone, 

Who flog men, and keel-haul them, and 
starve them to the bone. 


“ Oh, the palms grew high in Avés, and fruits 

that shone like gold, 

And the colibris and parrots they were gor- 
geous to behold; 

And the negro maids from bondage to Avés 
fast did flee, 

To welcome gallant sailors a-sweeping in 
from sea. 


** Oh, sweet it was in Avés to hear the land- 

ward breeze, 

A-swing with good tobacco in a net between 
the trees ; 

With a negro lass to fan you while you 
listen’d to the roar 

Of the breakers on the reef outside, that 
never touch’d the shore. 


“ But Scripture saith an ending to all fine 

things must be, 

So the King’s ships sail’d on Avés, and quite 
put down were we; 

All day we fought like bulldogs, but they 
burst the booms at night, 

And I fled in a piragua sore wounded from 
the fight. 


** Nine days I floated, starving, and a negro 
lass beside, 
Till, for all I tried to cheer her, the poor 
young thing she died; 
But as I lay a-gasping a Bristol sail came 
by, 
nak brought me home to England here, to 
beg until I die. 


“And now I'm old and going—I'm sure I 
can’t tell where— 
One comfort is, this world’s so hard, it 
can’t be much worse there. 
IfI might but be a sea-dove, I’d fly across 
the main 
To the pleasant Isle of Avés, to see it once 


” 


again. 


Here is a rare hunting-piece out of 
the “Ode to the North-East Wind :” 


“ Hark! the brave North-Easter 
Breast-high is the scent. 
On by holt‘and headland, 
Over heath and bent, 


“ Chime, ye dappled darlings, 
Through the sleet and snow, 
Who can over-ride you? 
Let the horses go. 


‘Chime, ye dappl’d darlings, 

Down the roaring blast; 
You shall see a fox die 
Ere an hour be past. 


“ Go! and rest to-morrow, 
Hunting in your dreams, 
While our skates are ringing 
O’er the frozen streams.” 


And the hunting-piece is crowned by 
a sea-piece nobler still. Speaking of 
the South wind— 


“ What does he but soften 
Heart alike and pen? 
*Tis the hard grey weather 
Breeds hard Englishmen. 
What's the soft South-Wester ? 
Tis the ladies’ breeze, 
Bringing home their true-loves 
Out of all the seas. 
But the black North-Easter 
Through the snow-storm hurl’d 
Drives our English hearts of oak 
Seaward round the world. 
Come as came our fathers 
Heralded by thee, 
Conquering from the eastward, 
Lord by land and sea. 
Come: and strong within us, 
Stir the Viking’s blood, 
Bracing brain and sinew, 
Blow, thou wind of God.” 
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Saint Maura, one of the largest 
pieces in the volume, though it has 
some touches of genius, is too plainly, 
in structure and thought, an echo of 
the Tennysonian St. Simeon Sty- 
lites. 

Mr. Kingsley’s poetry, like his 
prose, revolves round three central 
conceptions. The first is an intense 
feeling, rather than a logical convic- 
tion, of some vast and terrible wnright 
in the complex relations of our mod- 
ern society. It is this which gives 
that strange, bitter undertone to the 
lamentation over the three drowned 
fishers— 


‘Men must work, and women must weep, 
And the sooner it’s over, the sooner to 
sleep,” 


It is this which runs with such ter- 
rible earnestness through the “ Bad 
Squire.” But this wrong, for En- 
gland, at least, is very much repre- 
sented by the game-laws. So on one 
side of his mind Mr. Kingsley pities 
the outlaw: and pity, as we all know, 
is in the next degree to love. The 
Rector of Eversley can preach, we are 
sure, against poaching. We think we 
have heard of a certain sermon, in 
which he startled his hearers by the 
remark, in round Saxon English, that 
he “never knew a poacher who was 
not a blackguard!” But he cannot, 
for the life of him, help liking the 
“blackguard” still. The spirit of the 
poacher, in its sublimer aspects—the 
wild self-justification of its savage 
morality—is condensed into these 
thrilling lines :— 
“Yet I am not alord, and idle, mither, nor a 
thief that steals; 
ne hunt God’s cattle upon God’s ain 
RUls, 


Beautiful 
whole— 


‘* And when I’m taen and hangit, mither, a 

brittling o’ my deer, 

Ye’ll no leave your bairn to the corbie 
craws to dangle in the air; 

But ye'll send up my twa dome brethren, 
and ye’ll steal me frae the tree, 

And bury me up on the brown, brown 
muirs, where I aye looed to be. 


is the moral of the 


“Vell bury me *twixt the brae and the 


burne, in a glen far away, 

Where I may hear the heathcock craw, and 
the great harts bray. 

And ’gin my ghaist can walk, mither, I'll 
go glowering at the sk 

The livelong night on the black hill sides 
where the dun deer lie.” 
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But with this keen feeling of wrong 
is combined, in the second place, a 
lively sense that there is something 
good, grand, and noble running par- 
allel with it. If there are game-laws, 
are there not hunting-men? 


“ Who will say the world is dying? 


Still the race of hero-spirits 
Pass the lamp from hand to hand; 
Age from age the words inherits— 
‘Wife, and child, and fatherland ;’ 
Still the ny hunter gathers 
Fiery joy from wold and wood; 
He will dare as dared his father, 
Give him cause as good.” 

But evermore by this wild scene of 
unreality and injustice, relieved, in- 
deed, by not a little that is true and 
manly, there is a fairer order begin- 
ning to arise. Honesty and virtue 
will triumph, and right be para- 
mount. Every man in the Kingsleyan 
millennium, will, we presume, have a 
good conscience and a good stomach, 
bold riding and straight shooting 
will be universal, and poaching will 
disappear with game-laws. Like De 
Maistre and Bunsen, too, Mr. Kingsley 
has his Church of the Future. 

“ THE DEAD CHURCH. 
** Wild, wild wind, wilt thou never cease thy 
sighing ? 
Dark, dark night, wilt thou never wear 
away ? 

Cold, cold church, in thy death-sleep lying, 

Thy Lent is past, thy Passion here, but 
not thy Easter-day ! 


“ Peace, faint heart, though the night be dark 
and sighing, 
Rest, fair corpse, where thy Lord himself 
hath lain, 
Weep, dear Lord, above thy bride low lying, 
Thy tears shall wake her frozen limbs to 
life and health again.” 


We must not pass on without no- 
ticing Andromeda. It is beautiful 
exceedingly. The English hexameter 
has rarely been manipulated with 
such perfect success. We say this 
with a distinct recollection of Long- 
fellow’s “Evangeline.” Admirable as 
his ear is, the American poet’s struc- 
ture of this difficult measure is essen- 
tially unclassical, and the laxity of 
his quantities is occasionally some- 
thing grotesque. In a measure so 
emphatically and indissolubly associ- 
ated with Greek and Latin poetry, it 
is surely ludicrous to make the bene 
in Benedicite a spondee, and to treat 
Catholic as a dactyl. But Mr. Kings- 
ley has avoided all such incongruities 
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in the technical part of his versifica- 
tion; and in the substance of the 
poem, his passionate love and minute 
watchings over the sea and its inha- 
bitants—essentially modern as it is— 
is woven into the texture of the my- 
thological narrative, with a taste so 
exquisite, as not to mar the antique 
effect of the whole :— 


** Rose from their seaweed chamber the choir 
of the mystical sea-maids, 

Onward toward her they came, and her 

heart beat loud at their coming. 

Watching the bliss of the gods as they 

wakened the cliffs with their laughter. 

Onward they came in their joy, and Cetoeo 

them the roll of the surges 

Sank as the breeze sank dead, into smooth 

teen foam-fieckéd marble, 
Awed: and the crags of the cliff, and the 
pines of the mountain were silent, 
Onward they came in their joy, and around 
them the lamps of the sea-nymphs. 

Myriad fiery globes swam panting and 
heaving ; and rainbows 

Crimson, and azure, and emerald, were bro- 
ken in star showers, lighting 

Far through the wine-dark depths of the 
crystal, the gardens of Nereus. 

Coral, and sea fan, and tangle, the blooms 
and the palms of the ocean, 

° ° And above them, in worship, 

Hovered the terns, and the seagulls swept 

t them on silvery pinions, 

Echoing softly their ae : around them 
the wantoning dolphins 

Sighed as they plunged full of love ; and the 

t sea-horses which bore them 

Curved up their crests in their pride to the 

delicate arms of the maidens.” 


Mr. Kingsley is one of the most 
leasing of our contemporary poets. 
ne of his songs will, we suspect, 
only perish with the language in which 
they are written. Whether he is to 
occupy a permanent place as a poet of 
a high order, must rest with himself. 
Weare afraid that his pursuits are too 
multifarious to admit of his attaining 
to the highest eminence in any. 
Much as we differ from Mr. Aubrey 
de Vere, we feel a certain pride in 
every countryman, who, like him, is a 
poet and a man of genius. While Mr. 
de Vere is not without originality 
both of form and matter, he reminds 
us a good deal of Wordsworth and 
Father Faber, a little of Tennyson ; 
while his earlier reminiscences of 
Keble, Williams, and Sewell, will ap- 
r in minute turns to those who can 
‘ withouta hound fine footings trace.” 
Add a spice of Young Ireland patriot- 
ism, and a sentimental yet sternly 
Roman orthodoxy, and one has some 
conception of his volume. He is 
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strong in natural description, in the 
more poetical aspects of the Roman ri- 
tual, and in a kind of fierce pathos. 
But his shorter hymns and poems are 
failures, on the whole, in point, in 
suggestiveness, in simplicity ; hislonger 
poems in unity, character, and inci- 
dent. They are rhymed pieces of con- 
templation, or blank-verse monologues, 
or subjective pieces of Catholic medi- 
tation. The Feast of St. Peter’s Chair 
at Rome must surely, like the “Hind 
and Panther,’ have been written 
as a penance. But its dreary twaddle, 
and the verbal laxity of its unmusical 
octo-syllabic, is a poor contrast to the 
stately and sonorous majesty of Dry- 
den’s immortal heroics. But in the 
sonnet, Mr. de Vere has scarcely a 
rival among living poets, and is some- 
times equal to Wordsworth in his 
happiest moods. The difficulties and 
intricacies of the measure he over- 
comes with a masterful ease, winding 
from rhyme to rhyme, like a boat on 
a smooth river with an oar for helm. 
He has managed its great difficulty— 
one thought, precisely co-extensive 
with the stanza of fourteen lines, 
sometimes deftly and happily abbre- 
viated, like a face carved on a cherry- 
stone, sometimes expanded but not 
spun out. 

We cannot quote a more eloquent 
specimen of Mr. de Vere’s descriptive 
powers and national feelings, than in 
these verses from “The Year of Sor- 
row, Ireland, 1849.” 


“Who knows not spring? Who doubts, when 
blows 
Her breath, that sprirg is come indeed ? 
The swallow doubts not; nor the rose 
That stirs, but wakes not; nor the weed. 


* Once more the cuckoo’s call I hear, 
I know in many a glen profound, 
The earliest violets of the year 
Rise up like water from the ground. 


“ The thorn I know once more is white, 
And far down many a forest dale, 
The anemones in dubious light 
Are trembling like a bridal veil. 


“ By streams released that singing flow 
From craggy shelf through sylvan glades ; 
The pale narcissus, well I know, 
Smiles hour by hour on greener shades. 


“The honeyed cowslip tufts once more 
The golden slopes—with gradual ray 

The primrose stars the rock, and o'er 
The woodpath strews its milky way. 
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* T join that voice. — have I 

In all thy purple and thy gold, 
Nor in the nine-fold harmony, 

From forest on to forest rolled. 


** Nor in that stormy western fire, 
Which burns on ocean's gloomy bed, 
And hurls, as from a funeral pyre, 
A glare that strikes the mountain's head. 


** And writes on low-hung clouds its lines 
Of cyphered flame with hurrying hand, 
And flings amid the topmost pines, 
That crown the steep, a burning brand.” 


Written while sailing on the Gulf 
of Lepanto:— 
“ All round they lie, deep breath to breath re- 


lying— 

Those outworn seamen in their well-earned 
sleep ; 

From the blue concave to the dim blue deep : 

No sound beside. Fluttering all night, or 
sighing 

Since morn, the breeze delicious has been 


dying, 

And now is dead. On yonder snowy steep 
The majesty of day, diffused, is dying, 
Whilst evening's powers in silence seaward 

creep 
From glens that violet-shade the lilac west 
Of Delphi’shills. Ye mariners sleep well— 
Run slowly golden sands, and noiselessly. 
There stands the t Corinthian citadel, 
Parnassus there. Rest wearied pinnace rest; 
Sleep, sacred air, sleep on Marmorean Sea.” 
Dean Trench is an eminent divine, 
and a poet of deserved reputation. 
He has much of the purity, buta little 
of the passionless culdaane of ice. His 
poems sometimes seem to be written 
upto the mark, orto illustrate atheory, 
or to be crystallized round a favourite 
roverb, or sentence of Bacon. The 
ean’s excellent books on words and 
proverbs give one the notion of a 
pocket-book, long and carefully kept, 
with stray pieces of information 
gathered, collected, and methodized, 
after some years. Perhaps he has 
sometimes applied this kind of process 
to his poetry. In this volume “ Geno- 
veva,” and “Orpheus and the Syrens,” 

are our favourites. The latter is a 

classical strain, nobly moral, and full 

of a grand and sonorous music. The 
metre of “Genoveva” is tedious for 
so long a poem, but the story is ex- 
quisite Y beautiful. The style is oc- 
casionally a little stiff and awkward. 
‘* Who beholding her to weep, 

And that long, low wail to keep— 

Canst thou, Genoveva, forgive? 

Wilt thou bid this wretch ¢o live? 

But the conception is pathetic and 

well-sustained. We must refer to the 

Dean’s volume for the particulars of 
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the tale. The wife, wronged by her 
husband’s suspicion during his ab- 
sence, taking refuge with her boy in 
the wilderness—the milk-white doe, 
more useful to the machinery of the 
story, yet scarcely so beautiful as that 
which waited on Emily of Brank- 
some—the crucifix carried to her by 
angel-hands—the recognition of the 
wronged wife by her cruel husband— 
the soul, finally, purified by suffering, 
accommodating itself, indeed, toearth, 
but tending to a better home, “that 
is, an heavenly.” There isa beautiful 
holiness about these lines, close to the 
end of the poem :— 


“ Gently speak and lightly tread, 
"Tis the chamber of the dead. 
Now thine earthly course is run, 
Now thy weary day is done. 
Genoveva, sainted one, 

Happy flight thy spirit has taken, 
From its plumes earth’s last dust shaken ; 
On the earth is passionate weeping, 
Round thy bier lone vigils keeping. 
In the heaven triumphant songs, 
Welcome of angelic throngs, 
As thou enterest on that day, 
Which no tears nor fears allay, 
No regrets nor pangs affray ; 
Hemmed not in by yesterday, 
_ to-morrow hemmed not in. 

eep not for her, she doth win, 
What we long for, now is she 
That which all desire to be. 
Bear her forth with solemn cheer, 
Bear her forth on open bier. 
That the wonder which hath been 
May of every eye be seen. 
Wonderful ! that pale worn brow 
Death hath scarcely sealed, and now 
All the beauty that she wore 
In the youthful years before, 
All the freshness and the grace, 
And the bloom upon her face, 
Ere that seven-year'd distress 
In the painful wilderness, 
Ere that wasting sickness came 
Undermining quite her frame ;— 
All come back—the light, the hue, 
Tinge her cheek and lip anew. 
Far from her, oh, far away, 
All that is so quick to say 
Man returneth to his clay, 
All that to our creeping fear 
Whispers of corruption near, 
Seems it as she would illume 
With her radiance and her bloom 
The dark spaces of the tomb.” 


We must not forget to commend most 
highly “ The Lays of the Sanctuary,” 
compiled and edited by Mr. Ruther- 
ford. It is a beautiful volume in 
every sense of the word ; beautiful in 
its typography, in the feelings which 
has drawn forth the contributions 
with which it is enriched, in the gene- 
ral character of the contributions 
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themselves. The list of authors con- 
tains among others, Mrs. Alexander, 
the author of Tom Brown, Dean Al- 
ford, Dr. H. Boner, Miss Craig, Mr. 
Sydney Dobell, Mr. Keble, Mark 
Lemon, Bishop Hinds, Dr. Hook, 
Gerald Massey, Mr. F. Tennyson, and 
Dr. Waller. The volume has been 
published in the hope of raising a suf- 
ficient sum of money to alleviate the 
distresses of an aged lady, who has 
been reduced to poverty by no fault 
of her own. We hope that many 
of our readers may be induced to pur- 
chase the volume, both for its own 
merits and for the object which it 
seeks to effect. 

We must not forget to make spe- 
cial mention of Mr. J. Stanyan Bigg’s 
poem, “Uxban the Monk,” which 
graces this collection. It is a weird 
legend, powerfully told in most musi- 
cal verse, with a touch, sometimes 
light and delicate as the finger that 
flies over the keys of a piano, some- 
times grand and solemn as a master’s 
hands upon a cathedral organ. 

We come finally to the most im- 
portant portion of our criticism, the 
one poetical achievement of the past 
twelvemonths, which is likely to live 
for many twelvemonths more. The 
“Tdylls of the King” will be the 
more pleasing to all genuine admirers 
of their illustrious author, inasmuch 
as they are a tacit admission that in 
“Maude” he had taken a false step, 
which he is not ashamed to retrace. 
The very meaning of the term Idyll 
seems to have occasioned perplexity 
in some quarters, even among pro- 
fessed critics, while it has positively 
made the general public gape, in 
whose estimation the word is confined 
to bucolical poetry. The Edinburgh 
reviewer appears to be quite on 
the wrong scent, in the exceeding- 
ly meagre analysis, and string of ad- 
miring quotations, which occupy the 
place of the trenchant logic and deli- 
cate, because discriminating, pane- 
gyric, which such a poet should find 
in such an organ. “ We must,” says 
the Scotch leviathan, “acknowledge 
our inability to discover by what au- 
thority or analogy Mr. Tennyson has 
applied the term ‘Idyll’ to these frag- 
ments or episodes of the great Ro- 
mauntof Arthur. The expression, as 
is well known, was first applied by the 
artificial writers of the Alexandrian 
school to their bucolic poetry. The 


‘ 
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word (eidn, eidv\\ua) meant ‘little pic- 
tures of common life; and it was the 
fashion of the day to describe the 
rural pastimes and sentimental loves 
of Sicilian shepherds in the polished 
Doric of Theocritus and Morchas. 
But, except in the peculiar structure 
of the blank verse which he affects, it 
is impossible to trace any resemblance 
between these legends of British chi- 
valry and the poems which have 
hitherto been known as idylls. Far 
from being pictures of common life, 
they belong entirely to that fairy-land 
where every thing is strange and im- 
possible, and where the imagination 
disguises every object in fantastic 
shapes.” This is a most unhappy 
passage. Beyond, perhaps, a some- 
what larger infusion of monosyllabic 
lines, as in keeping with the tone, the 
structure of the blank verse is no 
other than that which Mr. Tennyson 
we half-regret it—has preferred to 
the varied cesura and interlacing 
melody of Shakespeare, Milton, and 
Wordsworth. Never was any thing 
more infelicitous than that word “im- 
possible.” There is nothing “ impos- 
sible” in the creations of genius, in the 
highest flights of Spenser or of Ten- 
nyson. Given a few preliminary con- 
ditions, all is as natural as possible. 
Nor has imagination, in the language 
of genuine criticism, any thing to say 
to the fantastic. But with regard to 
the meaning of the word idyll, which 
so puzzles our reviewer, we may refer 
him to one by whomit is no discredit 
to be taught. ‘‘ Modulated verse,” 
says the elder Scaliger, “ appears to 
have been discovered among shep- 
herds, either by impulse of nature, or 
in imitation of birds, or of the whis- 
per-like rustling of the trees. The 
indolence which they enjoyed is the 
arent of pleasure and sportiveness. 
ence there are two species of pas- 
torals: one in which the shepherd 
sung his love stretched under the 
summer-shadow, monoprosopic,; the 
other, when meeting by chance or de- 
sign, there was a challenge or emula- 
tion in singing, in reference to their 
respective flocks, or mistresses. This 
again of two kinds: one free and ir- 
regular; the other, in which they an- 
swered in similar verses; this was 
termed amebean ; but because they 
represented something by imitation, 
they called them idyllia (rapa ra sidn 
kai rag idéac), with a diminutive turn, 
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either from their brevity, or out of 
modesty.” Now, grant the legitimacy 
of extending the term beyond the con- 
fines of pastoral poetry (and we think 
it cannot be denied), and we have 
here the solution of the difficulty. In 
all four idylls the prevalence of dia- 
logue and of a quasi-dramatic charac- 
ter justifies the title, together with a 
tacit disclaimer of epic finish and sub- 
limity. Guinevere isa dialogue be- 
tween the queen and the novice, with 
that tragic and majestic voice of Ar- 
thur at the close. Elaine is a net- 
work of interlocutors. Vivian is a 
dialogue between her and Merlin; 
Enid is a dialogue between Enid and 
Geraint, with dramatically-introduced 
episodes of Doorm and Limours. 

An analysis of the “ Idylls” is un- 
necessary at this date. We may 
assume that the book is known, and 
handle it accordingly. 

The critics of Tae and Italy— 
and especially the latter—are now 
beginning to classify poets, no longer 
as classical or romantic, but as form- 
ists and colowrists. The formists are 
principally occupied in finding great 
thoughts and clothing them in the 
purest forms. The others seem to 
consider thought and conception se- 
condary, exalting sentiment, images, 
and colouring. hen a man of com- 
mon-place talent ranges himself under 
the banners of the formists, he gener- 
ally goes back to the Greek classics, 
or to those who bear the title in his 
own country, and produces an elabor- 
ate mosaic of puerile archaisms ; but 
when such a man becomes a colourist, 
the results are more varied. It has 
been said of French verse, that when 
it is decent, it may be broken up into 
excellent prose. Our mathematical 
neighbours never think themselves 
acquitted from the obligation of being 
clear and precise. The Italian, on 
the contrary, it has been said, writes 
in verse, not the least in the world to 
communicate his thoughts to other 
men, but to relieve or intoxicate him- 
self with harmony; his language is 
the musical expression of sensations 
rather than of thoughts. Our colour- 
ists resemble the Italian rather than 
the French. Our most distinguished 
writers of the last poetic age were 
colourists, Byron hung for a time 
about the lower region of formis 
whose classic is Pope, But he carri 
away nothing with him except the 
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trick of the heroic line. Who could 
render Childe Harold into prose? It 
would be as absurd as De Maistre’s 
wicked suggestion of setting the 
Thirty-nine Articles to a _ chant. 
Shelley was still more intensely a co- 
lourist. His language is a variegated 
mist, swathing round and muffling 
thought in beautifully-tinted folds, 
rather than a vehicle for its convey- 
ance. It barely exhibits the outlines 
of thought. It is a delicate rapture, 
a lyrical intoxication, a passion pour- 
ing synonym upon synonym. In Ruth, 
and many parts of the Excursion, 
Wordsworth is a colourist, in Laoda- 
mia, for instance, a formist. Mr. 
Tennyson isaneclectic. He is formist 
enough to choose a tolerably large 
canvas for the development of his 
conceptions, and to subordinate all 
beauties of detail to the effect of the 
whole. He is colourist enough to 
hang over a sentiment with a loving 
iteration ; to set out a comparison, 
sometimes fantastic enough, as if its 
prettiness overmastered his sense of 
propriety ; to forget his design occa- 
sionally in order to give a richer roll of 
tinting. The lily-maid of Astolat, in 
Elaine, and the Queen at Arthur’s feet, 
in Guinevere, are the perfect union of 
the two. It is an excellent observa- 
tion of the Zimes’ reviewer of the 
Idylls, that it is a “most instructive 
lesson in criticism to go back to the 
Lady of Shalott, published twenty- 
seven years ago, and remark how the 
blaze of colouring has been softened 
down. 
“ But when the next sun brake from under- 
ground 

Then those two brethren, with bent brows, 

Accompanying the sad chariot bier, 

Past like a shadow thro’ the field, that shows 

Full summer to that stream whereon the 


barge 
Pall’d all its length in blackest samite lay. 
There sat the lifelong creature of the house, 
Loyal; the dumb old servitor on deck, 
Winking his eyes, and twisted all his face. 
So these two brethren from the chariot took 
And on the black decks laid her in her bed, 
Set in her hand a lily, o'er her hung 
The silken case with braided blazonings, 
And a her quiet brows, and saying te 


er, 
‘Sister, farewell for ever,’ and again 
* Farewell, sweet sister,” parted al! in tears. 


Then rose the dumb old servitor, and the 


Steer’d by the dumb went upward with the 
flood— 
In her right hand the lily, in her left 


The letter—all her bright hair streaming 
down. 
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And all the coverlid was cloth of gold, 

Drawn to her waist—and she herself in 
white, 

All but her face, and that clear-featured face 

Was lovely, for she did not seem as dead 

But fast asleep, and lay as tho’ she smiled.” 


Mr. Arnold (we mention the only 
living poet at all comparable to the 
laureate) would have given us but a 
cold draught of Elaine. As at present 
disposed, he would have been afraid 
of the lily in one hand, and the letter 
in the other, and the cloth of goid 
coverlid drawn to the face, and the 
bright hair streaming down. Mr. 
Alexander Smith, on the other hand, 
would have had so many beautiful 
things to say about the lily, so many 
comparisons for the golden hair, fleeces 
aboutthe white moon, and comparisons 
of that kind; that Elaine would not 
have stood out, peerless in sorrow and 
beauty. Again, Mr. Arnold might 
have given us that grand epic line, 
worthy of Homer— 

“ Through the thick night 1 hear the trumpet 
blow.” 

But in his present mood of Meropes, 

should we have had— 

“ Not like my Lancelot?” While she brooded 
thus, 

And grew half-guilty in her thoughtsagain, 

There rode an armed warrior to the doors. 

A murmuring whisper thro’ the nunnery ran, 

Then on oeniien a cry ‘‘the King.” She sat 

Stiff-stricken, listening; but when armed 

feet 

Thro’ the long gallery from the outer doors 

Rang coming, prone from off her seat she 

fell 

And grovell'd with her face against the 

fioor. 

There, with her milk-white arms and 

shadowy hair, 

She made her face a darkness from the King ; 

And in the darkness heard his armed feet 

Pause by her: then came silence,then a voice 

Monotonous and hollow, like a ghost’s 

Denouncing judgment, but, tho’ changed, 

the King’s.” 

In one of the poems in his earlier 
volume, Mr. Arnold has given us the 
story of Merlin and Vivian, as told by 
Iseult. It is singular enough to com- 

are it with our great master’s Idyll. 
Ir. Arnold was then as ultra-colourist 
as he is now ultra-formist. He places 
the wizard and fay in the forest. His 
picture of the woman is lovely cer- 
tainly :— 
“ The forest air 
Had loosen'd the brown curls of Vivian's hair ; 
A briar in that tangled wilderness 
Had scored her white right hand, which she 
allows 
To rest ungloved on her green riding-dress,” 
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How inferior in character to— 

“ A twist of gold was round her hair ; a robe 
Of samite without price, that more exprest 
Than hid her, clung about her lithsome 

limbs.” 

But after this Mr. Arnold nearly 
forgets the learned wight and the 
lovely harlot, to tell us of the shy 
fallow-deer, the bright-eyed squirrels, 
the green sea of leaf and bough, the 
mossed grass stained with white ani- 
mones, the clumps of primroses, and 
a thousand other pretty things. But 
the keeping and purpose of Mr. Ten- 
nyson’s Vivian are faultless. We ques- 
tion if there is a single merely orna- 
mental appendage pinned on to the 
whole poem—a single touch which 
does not, directly or indirectly, assist 
the development of the story, or bring 
out the light and shadow in the rest- 
less play of character and motive. 
Yet Vivian is in many respects the 
poorest portion of this noble volume. 
Some of our younger students of 
poetry may thank us for giving them 
a hint to read Wordsworth’s “ Egyp- 
tian Maid,” with the Idylls. That 
comparatively short piece has cer- 
tainly nothing to compare with the 
fiery wrath and noble tenderness of 
“Enid,” with the bitterly-felt degra- 
dation of Lancelot, with the pertect 
knightliness of Arthur; but the de- 
scriptions of Sir Gawaine, Sir Tris- 
tram, and Sir Galahad, read well even 
beside the Idylls. 

Every one knows that the Idylls 
are in blank verse, a measure of pe- 
culiar difficulty. Mr. Tennyson is a 
great master of the technicalities of 
versification. His industry is equal 
to his genius. Only consider how 
he has re-touched, abbreviated, and 
altered the poems, originally solaughed 
at by the Quarterly, until they now 
stand in their eleventh edition upon 
Mr. Moxon’s counter, one of the 
glories of English literature. In the 
whole of “Tennyson’s Poems,” we 
remember but one false rhyme. 

* No memory labours longer from the deep 
Gold-mines of thought to lift the hidden ore 
That glimpses, moving up, than I from sleep 

To gather and tell o'er.” 

A somewhat minute inspection of 
the Idylls has given us the same im- 
pression. Once or twice we have the 
oversight of a rhyming termination— 
“And page, and maid, and squire, and senescha/, 

And pastime both of hawk and hound, and all 
That appertains to goodly maintenance. 
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Done you more wrong; we both have 
undergone 
That trouble which has left me thrice your 


own,” 


Exquisite as is Mr. Tennyson’s 
blank verse, we have long been of 
opinion that structurally it is not 
quite of the highest order. It wants 
the meandering circlet within circlet 
of music, the prolongation of melody, 
that saves the ear from disappoint- 
ment by not allowing it to pause in- 
variably upon the cnleniod termin- 
ation of the line. Shakspeare’s blank 
verse possesses one other dainty secret 
to which we referred in a former ar- 
ticle, the carrying on of the alliteration 
from line to line, as, for instance, in 
theopening of the Midsummer’ s Night 
Dream. 

We wish Mr. Tennyson would study 
Shakspeare with a special view to this. 
We know how closely he has read 
some of the Elizabethan poets. For 
instance, the measure of his “In Me- 
moriam,” now so popular, was thus 
acquired. Read these lines— 


* Though beauty be the mark of praise, 
And your's of whom I sing, be such 
As not the world can praise too much, 
Yet 'tis-your virtue now I praise. 


This subjects you to love of one. 


‘“* Wherein you triumph yet, because 
*Tis of yourself and that you use 
The noblest freedom, not to choose 

Against or faith, or honour’s laws. 


** But who could less expect from you 
In whom alone love lives again? 
By whom he is restored to men, 
And kept, and lov’d, and brought up true.” 


Most persons who casually heard 
these verses would exclaim “Tenny- 
son.” But they are from an elegy by 
Ben Jonson. 

We pass, in conclusion, only for a 
few moments, from this minute in- 
spection of the columns to the gene- 
ral conception of the whole building. 
All the world admires the great par- 
able. What is its interpretation? 
Is Arthur, as some will have it, con- 
science objectified (as the Germanssay), 
and are the other figures, virtues and 
vices, faculties and passions? Such 
questions will often arise with the writ- 
ings of great poets. If they could be 
answered categorically (as one can 
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point out Giant Pope and Morality 
in Bunyan, or the lizard and the flute 
in Mr. Adam’s “ Distant Hills),” it 
would be as plain as a pike-staff, and 
the poet would cease to be great in- 
continently. Thisis analogously true of 
Revelation. There is a school which 
can never be content without histori- 
cal particularization. Sebastopol must 
be Armageddon, the earthquake must 
be Figs, Bacon, Indigo and Blue, 
smashing in 1850. The three frogs 
must be Papists, Puseyites, and Ger- 
man sceptics. Yet are not these 
groups much grander as perpetual 
types and prophecies than as isolated 
specks on the map of history? So 
with these creations of poetry. No 
poet ever really sat down to write 
saying “ Arthur is conscience.” One 
Edmund Spenser indeed tells us that 
he disposed his “Faerie Queen to 
fashion xii. moral virtues ;’ but we 
simply do not believe him. 

But this much we will read for our- 
selves. Ever sincethe Morted’ Arthur, 
Arthur has been haunting Mr. Ten- 
nyson as the ideal of a gentleman— 

** Yet in sleep I seem’d 

To sail with Arthur under looming shores. 


There came a bark that, blowing forward, 
bore 

King Arthur, like a modern gentleman 

ek a And all the people cried, 

* Arthur is come back again ; he cannot die. 

Come again, and thrice as fair.’”’ 


The perfect gentleman, like Arthur, 
is apt to have the unsuspiciousness at 
which Vivian sneers, to form to him- 
self pictures of human excellence and 
incorruptibility, alas! to be marred 
and broken, as Lancelot and Guine- 
vere, Tristram and Iseult, broke up 
the glory of the Round Table. This 
is needful to make him perfectly 
gentle, to lead him to the full accept- 
ance of the Christian scheme. 


** Perchance, and so thou purify thy soul, 
And so thou lean on our fair Father Christ ; 
Hereafter in that world where all are pure, 
We, too, may meet before high God.” 


But the rain is over; the sky has 
wept itself out like repentance, and 
the sun comes forth, like hope, with 
light unspeakable and full of glory. 
Let us walk out and be glad. Arthur’s 
hope for Guinevere is our’s for our- 
selves, 
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THE CZAR AND THE SCEPTIC. 


Ir was in 1829. Government de- 
spatches affirmed that Diebitsch’s 
army had achieved a great success, 
and that Silistria was in their hands. 

But official news is not always im- 
plicitly believed when and where un- 
official newsmongers are gagged. 

“ Holy Russia for ever! the troops 
are in Silistria.” 

- Before it, Batushka, you mean to 


‘Before it! inside it : I say what I 
mean.” 

“Tnside it! outside it: under cor- 
rection still.” 

“Correction you may well say; I 
repeat it, inside.” 

“And, I repeat it, out.” 

“‘T have seen the despatch.” 

“What, the government version?” 

“The government, to be sure.” 

“Nothing less sure, I assure you.” 

“What? less sure than the govern- 
ment story.” 

‘All stories may be told two ways.” 

“But one way is true, the other 
false.” 


“Precisely, and I mistrust the lat- 


“But the real truth is, the troops 
are in.” 
“The real truth is, the troops are 


“Out, I say.” 

And so on, ad infinitum. 

In private saloons, in clubs, in 
cafés, at table-d’hétes, on change, and 
on the Perspective-Nevskoi, might 
such wranglings have been heard. In 
the Gastinnoi-Dvor, and in the vodki 
shops, there was more unanimity; 
the “black people’s” wish was less 
doubtfully father to their thought; 
with their unquestioning as well as 
unquestionable patriotic prejudice, 
Holy Russia must have won, and 
Diebitsch must, for certain, be hold- 
ing Silistria for the Gossudar, for our 
Lord the Czar. 

There was a French gentleman 
Monsieur De la Jobarditre, shall I call 
him? whose mistrust of official bulletins 
had, perhaps not unreasonably, grown 
with his growth. Russian Invalids, 
Northern Bees, or whatever may have 
been, in 1829, the accredited organs 


of the Imperial Government, were to 
his mind so many miserable imita- 
tions of hisnative Moniteur,the feeble- 
ness of whose inventions, however, as 
compared with those of that great 
Gallic organ of mendacity, consisted 
not in the absence of mendaciousness. 
Monsieur De la Jobardiére was, him- 
self, very much spilt, ‘trés répandw’ 
in certain social circles of St. Peters- 
burg, to borrow an image from his 
own vernacular; and thus it came to 
pass, that being gifted, as is not un- 
usual amongst his fellow-countrymen, 
with a considerable flow of words, he 
was enabled to spill the ink of dene- 
gation far and wide upon the spotless 
page of these same disputed govern- 
ment despatches. 

“Hold it to yourself for said, my 
good friends,” he would insist; “your 
government wishes to throw you the 
powder in the eyes. It is one ‘ca- 
nard, one duck; how you say? this 
great news of Silistria. That poor sir 
of a Diebitsch, he kick his heel, what? 
outside still; and the Turk be safe 
— snug inside as one rat in a cheese, 
eh? 

Now, De la Jobardiére had his en- 
tries in “saloons diplomatic,” ag he 
would himself have said ; and was al- 
together a man who, chatterbox as 
he was, might yet be supposed to 
have access to certain channels of 
authentic information, at which the 
vulgar of St. Petersburg might not 
easily slake their thirst for informa- 
tion. His constant and confident 
affirmations of the falsehood of the 
victorious intelligence were not with- 
out a certain effect within the radius 
of his own social “effusion,” and per- 
haps beyond it. 

fonsieur De la Jobarditre was a 
precise and somewhat ornate dresser: 
e was a chilly personage, in spite or 
because of his longish residence in the 
northern capital; he was also some- 
what of a gastronome, particular as 
to the quality and regularity of his 
meals; he was, moreover, a sound 
sleeper. 

So sound, indeed, that the heavy 
boot-tread of the feldjager, that hy- 
brid between a police-officer and a 
government courier, failed to break 
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his slumbers on a certain night; nor 
was he roused from them until that 
functionary’s rude hand had shaken 
his shoulder for athirdtime. There- 
upon he started up to a sitting pos- 
ture and unclosed his eyes, which 
closed again with sudden blink, at the 
glare of the lantern which the feld- 
jager’s other hand almost thrust into 
his face. 

“Look sharp, sir!” said that offi- 
cial, “and come along.” 

“Come along, indeed! You are 
pleasanting my good fellow,” quoth 
the sleepy Frenchman. 

“Well, then, if you wont,” retort- 
ed the ruthless invader of his slum- 
bers, “my orders are positive,” and 
he transferred his paw from the 
shoulder to the throat-band of Mon- 
sieur De la Jobarditre’s night-dress. 

“ Laissez donc, grand brutal,” ex- 
claimed that worthy; “let me at least 
get on my pantaloons,” and he insert- 
ed his feet into the slippers by the 
bedside. 

But, by “fatality,” as he always 
said, “my cossack of a domestic, [van 
Petrovitch, had assisted at my disha- 
bille, and had taken my clothes out 
with him to brush before I should 
rise ‘of great morning’ the next day.” 

“Let mering my domestic, atleast?” 
he inquired of the stolid feldjager. 

“Ring bells and resist authorities ?” 


‘he growled: “Come, come, sir, none 


of that.” 

And again his rough red hairy paw, 
was busy in proximity with the white 
throat of the finicking Frenchman. 

* Quick, march! and not a word, 


“But it is unheard of, it is an in- 
famy, a barbarism, an indecency !” 

The scowl darkened upon the feld- 
jager’s unprepossessing countenance; 
it was more than evident that expos- 
tulation and entreaty were alike in 
vain. 

“Happily that I lose not my pre- 
sence of mind in this terrible crisis, 
and draping myself hastily in the 
sheets and bla: et, and eider-down 
quilt, I yield to destiny and follow 
that coguin of a feldjager downstairs, 
gentlemen; my faith! yes, downstairs 
to the porte-cochére. There what find 
wet A telega, kibitka, tarantass, 
what doI know? Some carriage of 
misfortune at the door, with its own 
door open, eh?” 


It was even so. The night was 
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very dark and foggy ; the rays fromthe 
carriage lamps added to the gleam of 
the feldjager s lantern gave but a dim 
light after all; but such as it was, its 
scintillations were reflected from the 
steel scabbards, spurs, and horsebits 
of a mounted cossack on either side; 
and dark amidst the darkness, the 
open carriage door yawned after the 
fashion of a tomb. 

“Oh! by example,” once more did 
De la Jobarditre attempt to remon- 
strate, turning round, “here is what 
is a little strong. Do you figure your- 
self that 1” —— 

He had one foot upon the carriage 
steps already, and one hand on the 
handle by the doorway ;amuscular grip 
seized his other elbow. In an instant 
he was hoisted and pushed forward in, 
and the tail of the quilt was bundled 
in after him; and he felt that some 
one had vaulted on the front seat 
outside. 

“Houpp la!” cried a hoarse voice ; 
and three cracks of whips like pistol- 
shots made answer; and with a Sound 
and a plunge the carriage darted on- 
wards. He could hear the splashing 
gallop, through the slush and mud, of 
the mounted trooper, on the right 
hand and on the left. 

“Ttry the windows, on this side, 
on that, in front, and I am quits of it 
for my pain. No means! { screain, 
I howl, I cry, I threaten that pig of 
feldjager that must hear in front. 
“The Embassy French shall have rea- 
son of this outrage! When I tell you 
there that I am not one of your 
nationals, but a Frrrench! ear 
you? A Frrrench! Animal that 
you are! Imbecile of a Cossack, go! 
A Frrrench, then, I tell you, eh? 
Useless!—I pass to entreaty. Hear 
there, Ivan, Stephen, Nicholas, Ser- 
gius! My corporal, my serjeant, my 
lieutenant of police! Here is one 
billet of bank, that is to say, not here 
but there: in the pocket of that pan- 
taloons, at home on the Morskaia, 
youcomprehend. A billet of twenty- 
five roubles: of fifty: of a hundred, 
say, how?” 

“ Again useless. Nota word; not 
a sign; he makes the deaf ear, that 
; polisson de la police’ outside. 

“Tt is stronger than me. I am 
transported again of rage, of despair. 
I strike of the fist, of the foot, of the 
head at last against the panels of that 
carriage atrocious. Derision! My 
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efforts desesperating abut to nothing. 
That minion of a despotism brutal 
mocks himself well of this agony. I 
have disarranged my drapery: and 
currents of air from the underneaths 
of doors give my legs trances of cold. 

“There is no remedy. I envelop 
myself once more of my eider-down, 
and resign myself to my destiny. I 
comprehend at last; all is lost for me. 
I see the Boulevards and the Champs- 
Elysées no more. ‘ Adieu Belle 
France: I share the fate of the pris- 
oners of the Moskowa, the destiny in- 
grate of the Olds of the Old. No 
means now to mistake oneself: I am 
in route for the Siberia. Unhappy 
that Iam! If at least I could have 
come in pantaloons !” 

Even those that have travelled 
them under more auspicious circum- 
stances than the luckless De la Jobar- 
ditre have borne witness to the ter- 
rible condition of the Russian roads 
between late autumn and early win- 
ter. Bolt and bump, and thump and 
crash, swinging tothisside, and sway- 
ing to that: with one wheel churn- 
ing the liquid mud in a rut as deep 


as to the felloe, and the other appa- 


rently revolving in the empty air like 
the windward paddlewheel of a sea- 
going steam-packet in the trough of 
a rolling wave. Then a pitch and 
toss, fairly up and down, stem and 
stern, as if over a chopping sea, but 
petrified. Endless were the miseries 
endured by the victim inside the 
closed carriage, on cushions of which 
the hardness did not fail to make it- 
self felt even through such folds of 
the eider-down as could be spared 
from the protection of the lower Rate 
from the pen-knife-like currents of 
air which came through the door 
chinks. How the feldjager kept his 
hard perch outside was a marvel to 
the man in his custody. 

“They must have strapped him 
with a leather, or corded him to the 
bench for sure, that detestable Cos- 
sack,” thought De la Jobarditre when 
he could spare a thought from his 
own deplorable condition. How long 
this voyage lasted he was never able 
to calculate. He lost all account of 
days in his excitement of agony and 
of despair. The same chinks which 
let in the aérial currents did indeed 
tell something of diurnal revolutions; 
for at one time they could be seen 
to admit some light-giving rays, at an- 
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other time only felt, thanks to those 
keen draughts which they admitted. 
There were no stoppages, except such 
momentary delays, fabulous in the 
shortness of their duration, as were 
necessary for the busy fingers of ex- 
erienced post-boys to harness the 
1orses, which were always to be 
heard neighig and snorting in readi- 
ness as they dashed up to the relays. 

There was a sort of little trap or 
window, unglazed however, in the 
front panel of the carriage, through 
which the red and hirsute paw put in 
a ration of brown biscuit together with 
a little flask of vodki, and a mug of 
water now and then. 

“Un affreux brie gueule que ce 
vodki, Messicurs, one terrible burn- 
throat worse as the ‘wiski’ of the old 
Ireland, eh? Sometimes, of night too, 
for it make a black of wolf, ‘ un noir 
de loup,’ as we say in France, he just 
open, half open, the carriage door, 
this Cossack, and put in one bowl of 
‘stchi, with a spoon. Do you know 
what that is, one ‘stchi? A soup to 
cabbage, but with such seasonment! 
A ragout of barbarous, I tell you, to 
make ascullion cry! Well, I so hun- 
gry, I eat it, I devour it, I lick the 
spoon. Imagine you, I, De la Jobar- 
ditre, who was other times redactor, 
editor, what you say? of the ‘Jour- 
nal of Gormands’ of Paris!” 

On, and on, and on, through the 
darkness, mitigated or unmitigated 
by the kindly admissions of the 
chinks: on and on, till all reckoning 
of his time was utterly confused. 

But all things have an end on earth 
here: and at last the carriage came 
to a dead stand-still, with its half- 
dead passenger inside. 

It was at least as raw and as cold, 
as foggy and as disagreeable a night 
as that of the departure from St. 
Petersburgh, when, for the first time, 
the carriage door was opened wide. 
Right and left stood a tall figure, in- 
distinct in grey capote, with flat muf- 
fin cap to crown it; but the reflected 
lights ran up the barrel of a bur- 
nished musket. In the open doorway 
of a house, whence a red glow as of a 
cheerful fire came streaming out, 
stood another martial figure, in cocked 
hat, with feathers, and a green uniform 
with aiguillettes of an aide-de-camp. 
He raised his hand to the cocked 
hat in question after the military fa- 
shion of salute. 
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“Deign to descend, Monsieur.” 

“T am then at Tobolsk ?” 

“Of none, Monsieur, to the con- 
trary.” 

“Where then? at Irkutsk ?” 

“Still less, Monsieur; pray give 
yourself the trouble to descend.” 

“T am‘hardly in that costume,” 
objected De la Jobarditre, “ for that 
brutal of a feldjager” 

“ Obeyed, I have no doubt, his or- 
ders to the letter; pray, Monsieur, 
descend,” insisted the plumed aide- 
de-camp, with imperturbable gravity. 

“ This, then, is at last Siberia ?” 

“Siberia, Monsieur! by no man- 
ner of means.” 

“ But where on earth then have I 
the misfortune to find myself,—ex- 
cuse me,—the honour to make your 
distinguished acquaintance ?” 

“T have the distinguished honour,” 
said the staff-officer, unwilling to be 
outdone in politeness by the French- 
man, “to receive Monsieur at the 
ane erent of the head-quarters of 

is Imperial Majesty’s army in Tur- 
key, within the enceinte of the citadel 
of Silistria.” 

“ Peste !” exclaimed De la Jobar- 
ditre, “I begin to comprehend.” 

“Possibly,” quoth the aide-de- 


cam 
“ 





May I once more trouble Mon- 
sieur to descend ?’ 

This last word was in a tone which 
admitted of no trifling. 

With a mournful consciousness of 
the ludicrous appearance he presented 
that almost overpowered the weari- 
ness, the anxiety, the indignation 
which possessed him, De la Jobar- 
diére stepped out of his flying prison 
van, and followed the aide-de-camp 
into the guard-room. There, by a 
solid deal table, stood the feldjager, 
whose snub-nose and scrubby red 
moustache were henceforth impressed 
indelibly upon his captive’s memory. 
An officer, whose bearing and appear- 
ance would, without the stars and 
medals upon his breast, have given to 
the most careless observer indication 
of high military command, was read- 
ing a despatch, apparently just handed 
to him by that functionary, the enve- 
lope of which he had thrown care- 
lessly upon the table. 

“A son Exe. 

Le Maréchal Dieb”—— 
was all that, in his confusion, De la 
Jobardiére was able to spell out. 
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“Monsieur De la Jobardiére I pre- 
sume!” said this officer with a glance 
of inquiry; but of perfect gravity. 

“The same, Monsieur le Maréchal,” 
faltered the owner of the appella- 
tion. 

“* What officer has the grand rounds 
to-night?’ he next inquired, turning 
towards a group of officers in the 
background. 

“Major Razumoffski, of the Oren- 
burg artillery brigade,” answered one 
of their number, with the accustomed 
salute. 

“Ts he mounted?” 

“And at the door, General.” 

“Let one of his orderlies dismount, 
and let Monsieur De la Jobardiére 
have his horse.” 

“But consider a little, Maréchal, 
this costume—or, I may say, this want 
of it” —— 

“Ts, no doubt, a regretable circum- 
stance, sir; but orders, sir, superior 
orders, excuse me; the grand rounds 
should be starting—you will be good 
enough to mount, and to accompany 
the Major.” 

There was no help for it; that stolid 
feldjager was holding the dismounted 
trooper’s nag at the door with un- 
moved countenance. Upon the less 
impassible trooper’s own Tartar phy- 
siognomy, however, was something 
like a grin. A frown from the feld- 
jager suppressed it, as poor De la Jo- 

arditre scrambled into the saddle, 
and endeavoured to make the best 
arrangement of the blanket possible, 
to keep the damp night air from his 
bare shins. The quilt he clutched 
convulsively round him with his right 
hand, while the left tugged at the 
bridle of his rough and peppery little 
Baschkir steed. It has a very wide 
enceinte, that fortress of Silistria; and 
the Major likewise visited several out- 
lying pickets. He rode at a sharp 
pace from post to post, and the roads, 
streets, oan lanes were execrable. 

“ Equitation is not my forte you know, 
my good friends; and a Tartar troop- 
er's saddle, that is something—oh ! to 
be felt if to be known. It was one 
long agony, ‘that nocturnal ride.’ I 
thought it, at little thing near as 
long as that desolating journey of 
jolts to Silistria. Day was beginning 
to point, as we drew up once more to 
the guard-room door.” 

The Frenchman shuddered on per- 
ceiving that the carriage with nine 
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horses, harnessed three abreast, stood 
ready there as they rode up. 

“The Marshal,” said the polite aide- 
de-camp, his first acquaintance, “bids 
me to express to Monsieur that he is 
desolated not to have the opportunity 
of offering to Monsieur such poor 
hospitality as the head-quarters of a 
captured fortress can afford. But 
Monsieur will understand the im- 
portance of taking ‘to the foot of 
the letter, as his countrymen ex- 
pressit,instructions—superior instruc- 
tions, he will comprehend. The mili- 
tary code — such a point is abso- 
lute. And I have the honour,” with 
a significant gesture towards the gap- 
ing carriage-door, “to wish Monsieur 
a ‘bon voyage.’ ” 

Bang! went that odious door again; 
again was the weight of the clamber- 
ing feldjager felt to disturb the equi- 
librium of the carriage for a moment; 
again did the hoarse voice shout— 
“houpp la;” again did the three whip- 
cracks emulate the sharp report of 
pistol-shots ; again a bound, again a 
plunge ; again the carriage darted 
onwards; and again might be heard 
through slush and mud the splashing 
gallop of the mounted trooper right 
and left. 

Why let the tale of De la Jobar- 
ditre’s misery be twice told? All, all 
was the same as before. The bumps, 
the thumps, the bolts, the crashes, the 
pitching and tossing, the swaying to- 
and-fro, the currents of air, the dark- 
ness and the struggling rays of light, 
the bits of brown biscuit, the sips of 
vodki, the occasional bowls of stchi 
—all were repeated—all, as before, 
jumbled and confused together in sad 
and inextricable reminiscence. 

But when the carriage stopped again 
for good, and when its door was once 
more opened wide, the portico was 
loftier and the staircase of wider 
sweep, than at La Jobarditre’s own 
hotel door on the Morskaia. It was 
night again, and it wasagain damp, and 
cold, and foggy; but a clear illumi- 
nation rendered unnecessary the lan- 
tern of the feldjager or the glimmer 
of the carriage-lamps. Within the 
doorway on either side stood in full- 
dress uniform two non-commissioned 
officers of the famous Preobajenski 
Grenadiers. 

A gentleman in a full-dress cut- 
, With black satin tights and silk 
ings to correspond, with broad 
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silver buckles in his shoes, a chain of 
wide silver links round his neck, a 
silver key on his left coat-tail, and a 
straight steel-handled sword by his 
side, bowed courteously to De la Jo- 
barditre, and begged him to follow 
him upstairs. 

Treading noiselessly upon velvet- 
pile carpets, he led the way through 
a spacious ante-room, into an apart- 
ment where all the light was fur- 
nished by a lamp with a ground-glass 
shade, which stood upon a bureau 
strewn with books and papers, at 
which a stately figure in undress 
uniform was writing busily. Although 
its back were turned, the breadth of 
loin and shoulder, the length and up- 
right carriage of the back, the power- 
ful but graceful setting upon the neck 
of the well-formed head, all revealed 
at once and beyond a doubt to the 
astonished Frenchman in what pre- 
sence he stood—‘C’ était de plus fort 
en plus fort, voyez vous messicurs. 
A = si j’ en pouvais plus.” 

he usher advanced, bowed, spoke 
a word at the stately figure’s ear, 
bowed again, drew back, and left the 
room. 

The Czar wheeled round his chair, 
half rose, and made a dignified half- 
bow. Poor De la Jobarditre folded 
his eider-down around him, and made 
a profound obeisance. 

“Monsieur De la Jobardiére,” said 
that august personage, with just the 
least suspicion of a smile curling the 
corners of his imperial lip, “I am in- 
formed that you have recently visited 
Silistria ?” 

An obeisance deeper and more de- 
jected. 

“Had you there, may I inquire, an 
opportunity of visiting the citadel and 
of inspecting the military posts?” 

A third obeisance, in the deep a 
lower depth. 

“And you found them in full oceu- 

ation by our imperial troops? May 
request an answer expressed ex- 
plicitly ” 

“T found them so, your Majesty.” 

“Ah! that is well. Not but what 
I a have had full confidence in 
Diebitsch ; but people will be so scep- 
tical at times. Would you believe 
it, there are rumours current that 
even now in certain salons of St. 
Petersburg, the taking of Silistria 
is doubted in the teeth of the des- 
patches ?”’ 
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What could the hapless French- 
man do but bow down once again. 

“However, Iam glad to have un- 
official and independent testimony 
from an actual eye-witness. You are 
certain the Marshal is in undisputed 
military possession ?” 

“T am certain of it, your Majesty.” 

“Thank you, Monstear De la Jo- 
barditre, T will not detain you longer; 
I wish you a good evening.” nd 
turning round to his desk again his 
august interlocutor touched a little 
bell. The usher appeared again, and 
with the same courteous solemnity of 
demeanour showed Monsieur De la 
Jobardibre down stairs. 
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Anaide-de-camp came tripping down 
just as the Frenchman’s foot was on 
the carriage-step. 

“Monsieur De la Jobardiére,” he 
said, “you are an old enough resident 
in St. Petersburg to know that there 
are occasions on which it is wise to be 
discreet about state affairs. But I 
have it in command from his Imperial 
Majesty to inform you that as you 
have so recently yourself had occa- 
sion to visit Silistria there can be no 
possible objection to your stating in 
general society that you found the 
citadel, the fortress, and the city gar- 
risoned by his Imperial Majesty’s 
troops.”* 


THE SEASON TICKET.—NO. X. 


THE OLD AND THE NEW YEAR; OR, QUAKERS AFLOAT AND ASHORE. 


Arter dining at the British Hotel, I 
sauntered as usual into the smoking 
room, where I found the Senator, 
Mr. Peabody, and many others, whom 
it was difficult to distinguish in the 

ant cloud that filled the apart- 
ment. “Well, Mr. Shegog,” said the 
Senator to me, “the old and the new 
yaar are now about to shake hands 
together, as the Lord Mayor and his 
successor did on the 9th of November 


last. Theformer abdicated the throne, 
after a brief tenure of office, and sur- 
rendered his mace and insignia to the 


new incumbent. Both he and his 
pageantry have passed away, and are 
already forgotten. His court, and his 
parasites alone remain, and they are 
transferred to the new magnate, who 
in his turn will play his part as civic 
sovereign, and in twelve short months 
retire and be lost among the crowd 
who have ‘passed the chair.’ What 
a picture of life is this! At his 
official dinners, like those of royalty, 
are to be found ministers of state, 
foreign ambassadors, chancellors, 
judges, commanders-in-chief of the 
army, lords of the admiralty, et hoc 
genus omne. The guests praise and 
ridicule the possessor of power, as is 
their wont, and as soon as he is func- 


tus officio pay the same courteous, but 
insincere homage to his successor. 
An ex Lord Mayor and a dethroned 
king know how toestimate mankind at 
their true value, better than any other 
people in the world. Those who con- 
descend to accept the invitations, and 
receive the hospitalities of the former, 
affect, as soon as he retires into pri- 
vate life, to forget both him and his 
name; and those whom the latter 
delighted to honour, while they retain 
the rank and titles he conferred upon 
them, ascribe their success to their 
own merits, and feel that but little 
titude is due for a mere act of 
ustice. As the old year was, so will 
the new. There is a general simi- 
larity in them all. Oneis marked by 
war, and another by peace: this by 
the death of a king, and that by the 
accession of an heir or an usurper, 
and both are varied by an irregular 
course of monetary or political panics 
—strikes—trebellions in the east or 
west—reform bills, Agitators like 
O’Connell, Bright, Wat Tyler, and 
Smith O’ Brien; shocking Irish assassi- 
nations, lamentable suicides, or awful 
shipwrecks. What has been will occur 

again annually.” 
“ Zackly,” said Peabody; “but that 


* The writer of this anecdote refuses to be responsible for its historical exacti- 


tude. 
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only happens in Europe. We are 
more sensible in our great country. 
What turns up this year in England, 
don’t happen in the United States 
but once in four years ; an’ the things 
you have totted up as the incidents 
of the past twelve months, are mere 
by-play there, and give just excite- 
ment enough to show that Jonathan 
is alive. One administration, it is 
true, follows another here, like a 
flock of geese, Indian file ; and folks 
think the nation is getting ruined all 
the time. Now Derby is in, and 
some say England is going to the bad, 
for he wont give a vote to those 
he don’t deem fit for it. Then Pal- 
merston succeeds him, and t’other side 
vows that he will upset every thing, 
for he will lower the franchise below 
what is safe, and increase the number 
of representatives, so that no room in 
the city will hold half of them. Then 
some say that Lord John Russell, who 
bids at a political auction (where long 
credit is given on renewable paper), 
like a feller that has no real capital 
to trade on, is going to destroy the 
constitution by letting in just as many 
outsiders, as will swamp all the real 
estate in the kingdom, and to my mind 
they ain’t far out in their reckoning 
either. No man need tell me after 
seeing him, that bleeding ain’t good 
for the human frame. That man’s 
feelings are so tender, and his innards 
are so thin-skinned, his heart has 
been bleeding without stopping for 
thirty years, for the unrepresented 
class. It would have bust its boiler 
long ago, if that large safety-valve 
hadn’t been fixed in him originally 
hard and fast. What a wonderfully- 
constructed system he must have, for 
his heart to have sustained such a 
continued drain of blood from it ; and 
great as the demand has been, the su p- 
dly has always been equal to it. He 
Sa as well (indeed, some folks say 
better), than ever he did. The tears 
also that he has shed over small Bo- 
roughs, especially those of the Tories, 
would actilly float a river steamer ; 
still there are fellows who say he is a 
dangerous and venturesome critter, 
and that he is too small a man to wade 
into such troubled waters as those of 
reform. Then there is John Bright 
the Quaker, everybody says that fel- 
lowis a republican, double-dyed in the 
wool, and I believe he would revolu- 
tionize this country if it warn’t for 
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his temper—Quakers have no means 
to let off the steam like other folks— 
it’sagin theircreed to fight. Ifyou give 
one on ’em a sack-dolager under the 
ear he is in duty bound to turn round 
and say, ‘try your hand on the other 
side, my friend, will you?’ They are 
made of the same stuffas other folks, 
and have the same feelings and pas- 
sions, and commonly are a little grain 
stronger, too, from being temperate 
and keeping good hours (for that saves 
both fire and candles); but they have, 
in a general way, to bite in their 
breath, and gulp down their rage ; 
and it nearly sets them hoppin’, ravin’, 
distracted mad. I have often ex- 
ected to see them explode, for they 
oo to look as calm and mild as if 
butter wouldn’t melt in their mouths, 
and cheese wouldn’t choke them. 
They can’t relieve the pressure by 
swearing either, which I must say is 
a great privilege, for it’s like a spoon- 
ful of cold water thrown into a maple 
sugar kettle, it stops the bilin’ over 
ina minute. Nothin’ does an angry 
man so much good as that.” 

“Now, Mr. Peabody,” said the Sena- 
tor, “don’t talk nonsense that way; 
you know I don’t like to hear such 
assertions ; and more than that, you 
don’t approve of that abominable 
practice yourself. It is a shocking 
and disgusting habit; but unlike most 
other objectionable things, it has not 
one redeeming quality about it.” 

“T am not approving of it,’ he 
replied, “as you well know. Iam only 
talking of it as a man of the world; 
but when you say it has no one re- 
deeming quality about it you go to 
the other extreme,” and he gave me a 
sly wink, to intimate that he was only 
drawing his friend out for his amuse- 
ment. “It does let the steam off, 
that’s a fact. Now, hot iron is not 
a redeeming thing, as you call it, and 
yet it is necessary to burn out the 
pyson of asnake. But for the mat- 
ter of that, I have heard as good a 
Quaker as ever you see, one of the 
real Foxites (and there could not have 
been a better founder for that sect 
than a Fox, for they are as sly as ere a 
Reynard that ever cleared a hen roost), 
swear like a Mississippi rowdy, make 
your hair stand on end, and stiffen it 
so, you could no more smooth it than 
a grove of pines. I have, upon my 
soul.” 

“ Mr, Peabody, all I can say,” re- 
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joined the Senator (and he appeared 

y the emphatic way he used the 
word Mister to intimate that he dis- 
approved of his style of conversation), 
“all I can say is, he must have been 
an impostor and not a real member of 
the Friends, for a more moral, dis- 
creet, and respectable sect is not to be 
found in our great nation. Altho’ 
I differ from them in their religious 
notions, I entertain the highest opi- 
nion of them, both individually and 
collectively. So universal, indeed, is 
this feeling among us, that —- 
cipled men adopt their dress and use 
their phraseology, for the purpose of 
deception, knowing that, as a body, 
they are men of great probity, and 
that the word of a Quaker is as good 
as his bond.” 

“Ves,” said Peabody ; “ but if his 
bond is no good, and his word is equal 
to that, how much is his word worth? 
Try it by the Rule of Three and the 
answer is nil. Now, were you ac- 
quainted with old Jacob Coftin, of 
Nantucket, the great whaler ?” 

“T was,” said the Senator, “and a 
more honourable, upright, and pious 
man was not to be found in the United 
States. I do not know any one that 
stood higher in the estimation of the 
public, or of the Society, of which he 
was a member and an honour.” 

“Well,” said Peabody, “the way 
he swore was a caution to a New Or- 
leans witness, and they can swear 
through a nine-inch plank. I have 
heard a western stage-driver go it: 
and it isn’t every one that can ditto 
him I can tell you; well, he could 
afford to give them four moves a-head, 
and beat them both at their own game. 
Pll explain to you how I found him 
out. A sailor, you know, always fan- 
cies farming, for it is the natural 
occupation of man—ploughing the 
deep turns his mind to ploughing the 
land. He gets tired of the ocean 
arter a while, and longs for terry 
firmy, and he has visions of a cottage 
with a nice verandah to walk in in 
wet weather, or to enjoy his cigar, 
and a splendiferous gall for a wife, 
with cheeks of white and red roses 
crushed on them—perfection of com- 
plexion—in rig, a rael fore and after, 
and in lines, a doll of a clipper, all 
love and affection, for old Whalebone 
to splice with. Then, he imagines a 
brook, with pastures leading down to 
it, and cows coming and asking to be 


milked, and four-year-old sheep turn- 
ing up their great heavy fat ramps to 
him to admire their mutton. He in- 
dulges the idea that he is to have a 
splendid avenue of Pole beans from 
the front gate to the cottage, and his 
bungalow, as he calls it (for he has 
been in the East Indies), is to be cov- 
ered with Virginia creeper and the 
multiflora rose; and he fancies an 
arbour in his garden shaded with 
hops, where he can invite an old sea- 
sarpent of a captain like himself, who 
has doubled Cape Horn and the Cape 
of Good Hope times without number, 
to come and converse with him (which 
means swapping lies and getting half 
drunk). Then he sees in the picture 
he has drawn, some little harpooners 
such as he was once himself, with 
rosy cheeks and curling locks hanging 
down their backs (before the horrid 
quaker sheep-shears clip them off), 
running about him, asking to sit on 
his knee and listen to his yarns about 
the flying Dutchman, savages that eat 
naughty children, the rivers of Ja- 
maica that are ail pure rum, and the 
hills that are rael clarified white 
sugar. Then he prides himself on the 
notion that he is to astonish his neigh- 
bours, that he is to have a sheep or two 
in the pasture from the Cape, with 
tails so heavy that they will require a 
little pair of wheels to carry them, a 
Brahmin cow that gives no milk, a 
Thibet goat whose fleece is something 
between wool, cotton, silk, and hair, 
and a Lapland deer that the natives 
use to draw their sleighs with, while 
the hall of his bungalow, is to be deco- 
rated with stuffed birds, beautiful 
conch shells, Chinese idols, South Sea 
weapons, and foreign pipes of all 
sorts, sizes, and tubes. Well, Jacob 
Coffin used to keep himself warm, 
when his ship was frozen up in the 
north, a-thinking of this ideal gall 
and all this castle building, and arter 
coming home with a’most a noble 
cargo of sperm ile and whalebone, and 
feeling rich and sponsible, and able to 
carry out his plans, he puts his affairs 
into a shipbroker’s hands, and off he 

oes full chisel on a courtin trip to 
-hiladelphia. Pennsylvania,you know, 
is the head quarters of the Friends, 
tho’ some on ’em are what we call 
wet Quakers, too: that is, not overly 
strict about dress, and he picks out 
a’most a heavenly splice, and marries 
her right off the reel. She was too 
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young for him by a long chalk, but he 
consaited he warn’t too old for her, a 
mistake elderly gents often make ; 
and this I will say, @ more angel- 
eferous crittur was not to be found in 
all the universal United States. No, 
not even in Connecticut itself, which 
is famed all over the world for its 
galls and its pumpkins. Lick, warn’t 
she a whole team and a horse to spare, 
making a man’sheart beat so to look at 
her, as to bust his waistcoat buttons 
off. Oh, Jerusalem, what perfection 
of female beauty she was! You could 
have tracked her all the way from 
Philadelphia to Nantucket, for every 
body was talking of the beautiful 
blooming Quakeress that old Dead 
Eyesthe Whaler had married. Well,as 
soon as he got home, he bought afarm 
and built his bungalow, and realized 
the visions that had haunted him 
during many a long voyage, and man 
a long night on the ocean. Well, 
things all went on smooth and com- 
fortable as far as the world could see. 
She developed into a still handsomer 
woman, until she grew into an angel 
a’most; and he grew prouder and more 
ompious than ever, only folks thought 
was more strict and more rigid. 
and a little grain crosser. He looked 
as sweet as ever tho’, when he showed 
in public ; but even sweet cider will 
ferment and turn so hard you have to 
hold your breath while you swaller 
it, for fear it would cut your throat. 
Well, what onder the sun is the use 
of dreams, for in a general way they 
certainly ; go by contraries; at all 
events, it was so with Jacob Coffin. 
The verandah he expected to have 
enjoyed so much was built of green 
wood, and shrunk so like old Scratch, 
it leaked like a sieve, and he couldn’t 
make no use of it in wet weather ; 
the scarlet-runners only took to run- 
nin’ when the heat of summer was 
over ; the hop-arbour was so damp it 
gave him the ague, and he couldn’t 
sit in it; the roses and Virginia 
creeper harboured ice, lice, and mice, 
and turned out a regular-built nui- 
sance ; while his neighbour’s dogs kill- 
ed his Cape sheep, and the Lapland 
deer jump’d the fence and raced off 
due north, for them and wild geese 
know the points of compass, by nateral 
instinct ; the Brahmin cow had to be 
shot, for it had killed one of his chil- 
dren; the brook took it into it’s head 
to rebel, burst it’s bound and floated 


off his hay and oats, and all his little 
water-wheels for turning his grind- 
stone, churning his butter, and so on ; 
his four-year-old wethers were stolen 
by the steward of a New York coaster, 
that put in there for shelter. There 
was no end to his troubles. His young 
harpooners during his absence made 
playthings of his idols, stuffed birds, 
and other trophies ; his wife had the 
ague when he got home, and was so 
cold she did nothing but shiver and 
chatter; and he was so cross-grained 
and unkind to her, she gave up her 
‘thee’s and thou’s’ and took to call- 
ing him an old Grampus, a spouting- 
whale, a black fish, asolan goose, and 
a boatswain bird, with a marlin spike 
stuck into him behind instead of a 
tail. The last time he returned from 
Baffin’s Bay he found the young Qua- 
keress had gone on a voyage of dis- 
covery on her own hook. She was on 
the boards at New Orleans, and had 
changed her name from Coffin to Ma- 
dam Fincoff ; she was the star of the 
south (And deserved the stripes, said 
the Senator, sternly). Well, old Jacob 
had to gulp all this down, for he was 
a Quaker ashore then. If he had been 
to sea at the time, depend upon it he 
would have nipped out some words 
that ain’t easy to translate into Eng- 
lish, I can tell you. I can’t say I 
pitied old Broadbrim much either, for 
youth is youth, and age is age, and 
they don’t harmonize well together in 
matrimony. Youth has its pleasures 
as well as its duties; but Age don’t 
sympathize with the pursuits of the 
other. It wants to make them con- 
sider duty a pleasure ; and that ain’t in 
the natur of things to unite them in 
one. Duty first and pleasure after ; 
or, pleasure first and duty after, just 
as you like. But come what will, re- 
laxation and recreation must be al- 
lowed. Quakers, like Jacob Coffin, 
think women were made for them, 
and them only, and not for themselves 
at all. Now, Eve was made not to 
work for Adam, because things grew 
spontaneously in their garden, but 
to keep him company and to talk to 
him ; andif there was any thing to 
do, depend upon it she coaxed or 
smiled, or cried or worried him into it. 
It was ‘Adam put the kettle on’ in 
those days, and not ‘ Polly,’ as in 
our time. She had a tongue given her 
for the special purpose of beguiling 
his weary hours with chat, and one 
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that could lubricate itself, and go on 
for ever without stopping. ow, 
Jacob ought to have thought of this 
before he married that gall. He might 
have known if you put a young colt 
into a stall, tie it up and feed it there. 
first its fetlocks take to swellin’, an 
then its legs, and then its appetite 
goes, and it pines away to a skeleton. 

ou must turn it out to grass, and let 
it kick up its heels. It is innocent 
play natur intends for it. He ought 
to have borne in mind what that poor 
thing had to endure, that knew she 
was the queen of beauty and the queen 
of hearts too, stored up in such an 
outlandish place as that. If he had 
had a heart in him, he might have re- 
collected that he had transplanted 
that bloomin’ rose tree from the 
sunny banks of the Deleware, and 
stuck it into the cold soil and uncon- 
genial climate of Nantucket; that he 
left her alone there six months in the 
year to pine like a bird in a cage, or to 
flutter against its bars, in a place, too, 
where she only saw snuffy old olive- 
coloured men, or drabby, grubby, 
weather-beaten old women—broad- 
brimmed ongainly hats, or horrid old 
poke bonnets, only fitfor cats to kitten 
in, and where she only heard of the 
price of sperm or whalebone, or sugar 
or molasses, or of the degeneracy of 
the age, and the idleness of the maid- 
ens. If she went into the town, she 
was nearly pysoned by the crew of 
some newly-arrived whaler, whose 
clothes and yeller cotton water-proofs 
smeltso of ile, she expected the flames 
of spontaneous combustion to break 
out every minute, while they, in their 
turn, stared at her as sailors only can 
stare, who are accustomed to strain 
their eyes lookin’ out a-head for reefs, 
shoals, or icebergs. Is it any wonder 
she got out of the cage and flew off 
south ? Tomy mind it was the most 
nateral thing in natur. 

“That's the pictur of the Quaker 
ashore, but when I saw him it was 
‘the Quaker afloat, and that’s a 
critter of another colour, you may 
depend. I'll tell you how I came to 
see him on board of hisship. Itwas 
just arter the vamoosing of his wife. 

he Governor of the State of Maine, 
who is a great lumberer on the Kene- 
bec, and employs aregiment of loggers 
in the winter a cutten and a haulen 
of spars and pine butts to the head- 
waters of that river, and also the St. 
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John’s (indeed the Timber vote put 
him in as governor), wrote to me to 
buy him some very powerful heavy 
cattle for his business. Having heard 
that old Jacob Coffin had two yoke 
of arene erge™ oxen, away I went 
to Nantucket, as fast as I could, for 
fear he would be off before I could 
see him. Assoonas I arrived I went 
straight to his ‘bungalow.’ It was 
kept by his sister, an old maid, who 
looked like a dried apple that had 
been halved, cored, pipt, and hung in 
the sun to dry, to make her keep for 
winter sauce ; stew her in cider, and 
she might become soft, and with the 
aid of Muscovadosugar might bemade 
(if not sweet—for that was onpossi- 
ble) tender enough for a tart. rd, 
what a queer-lookin critter she was, 
skin and bone was never half so thin. 
She wore a square poke bonnet as big 
as a coal-scuttle, to avoid the stares 
of admiring young Quakers, and to 
save her complexion, as a nigger 
wench does to avoid bronzin her skin. 
It was ontied onder the chin, and set 
loose to a off the dust. Her skin 
was the colour of a smoked, dried 
salmon, and her teeth, which stod out 
apart from each other, as if each was 
afraid the other would make love to 
it, resembled rusty nails sticking into 
a fence-post arter the rail had fallen 
off fromdecay. Hernose was pinched 
as tight as if it had just come out of 
a vice; her chin turned up short and 
economical, likea napkin to protect her 
dress while eating. The pupilsof her 
eyes were large and of a gray colour, 
and had the power of contraction like 
those of a cat. Her upper lip was 
graced with a few black straggling 
hairs that described a curve, and then 
looked as if they had taken root 
again, like the branches of a Banyan 
tree. Her gown was tucked up on 
each side into a wisp and run thro’ 
her pocket-holes, disclosing a shining 
greenshalloon petticoat. Herstockings 
were home-made, with open worked 
docks, that displayed to admiring eyes 
the red morocco skin underneath ; 
while her shoes, manufactured at 
Salem (what Quakeress would wear 
one that warn’t made there 2), 
fitted tight, and had high heels 
(all small women wear them— 
they put them up higher in the 
world.) Her breast was covered with 
Sees starched muslin, thro’ 
which you could see a mahogany- 
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coloured flat chest—she was a caution 
to a scarecrow I tell you. Thinks I, 
‘old gall, if you would take off your 
ongainly bonnet and stick it under 
your gown behind for a bustle, or stiff- 
en out your petticoats like a Christian, 
or put on half-a-dozen of ’em, as the 
French galls to Canada do, it would 
improve every thing but your mug 
most uncommonly, for now you looks 
for all the world like a pair of kitchen 
tongs, all legs and no body, and a head 
that is as round as a cannon-ball. 
‘How are you, aunty? saisI. ‘Iam 
not thy aunt,’ she said, ‘what does 
thee mean? ‘It’s merely a word of 
consolation,’ sais I, ‘it’s a way I have, 
I always use kind words to every one.’ 
‘Thee had better use words of truth,’ 
she replied. There was no danger of 
any fellow running off with her to 
New Orleans, I tell you, for old Jacob, 
like many other fools, had run from 
one extreme to another. While I 
was a thinkin this intarnally, she be- 
an to talk to herself aloud—‘ What 
irty people Jacob brings here,’ she 
said, ‘before he goes to sea—what a 
mess the house is in! it will take a 
week to clean it up and make it look 
tidy again, I must call the maiden 
Ruth to set things to rights ; and she 
screamed out at the tip eend of her 
voice — ‘ Ruth-ee —- Ruthee-ee’ — in 
one long-continued yell, like that of 
a hyena. Gracious! it rang in my 
ears for a week. Then she seized a 
broom and leaned on it as she stood 
in the middle of the sanded floor, 
which was covered with the eends of 
cigars, tobacco, broken pipes, and all 
sorts of nasty things, for she had no 
idee of defilin’ her keeping room, 
with its boughten carpets, by lettin’ 
common folks into it. She was a par- 
fect picture, I assure you, as she 
stood there on the centre of the room 
a restin’ on her broom. ‘What ma 
thy business be, friend? she said. ‘ 
am not a friend,’ sais I, ‘but a stran- 
ger; thee had better use words of 
truth,’ giving her back her own 
words. ‘Well, stranger,’ then she 
said, not colouring up, for her natural 
complexion was deeper than blushes 
or blood rushes, ‘what may thy busi- 
ness be? ‘To see the man the world 
calls Jacob Coffin,’ sais I. ‘Then thee 
had better make haste,’ she replied, 
‘for he is going to sea, and is getting 
up his sails now. Look out of the 
window and thee will see the ship.’ 
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With that she began in an all-fired 
hurry to sweep away like mad, and 
she raised such a cloud of dust it was 
a caution to a whirlwind—it nearly 
choked me ; so I walked up to her to 
shake hands and bid good by, but the 
dust got into my eyes and nose, and I 
sneezed like a buffaloin a driftin’ sand. 
It was a rael snorter, I tell you. 
Lord! it blew her great dingy bonnet 
right slap off her head, loosened her 
hair (which was only twisted np and 
fastened with a comb), and let it 
down on her shoulders, like the mane 
of a wild Pampas horse. It nearly 
threw her over, for she staggered back 
till the wall fetched her up, and then 
she stood and glared at me like a 
tiger; but she was clear grit and no 
mistake ; she never said a word, but 
bit in her breath and choked her tem- 
per down, and she didn’t swear, tho’ 
she looked uncommonly like doing so, 
and no mortal man will ever make me 
believe, when she was alone with her 
Quaker house-help, that she didn’t 
let the steam off with a rush—at 
least, she called out again to the 
maiden, ‘Ruth-ee, Ruth-ee-ee.’ Her 
voice was as shrill as a railway 
whistle—it fairly pierced the drum of 
my ears. I couldn’t stand it twice, so 
I cut stick and off hot foot for the har- 
bour. She was in a blessed humour, 
I tell you, and if Ruth hadn’t a tem- 
pestical time of it that day, then there 
are no snakes in Varginy. When I 
reached the harbour, I got a boat and 
pushed off for the whaler ‘ Quahog,’ 
the anchor of which they were just 
heavingup. When I went below into 
the cabin, there was Jacob, the very 
pictur of Christian meekness, for- 
ziveness, and resignation, a writing a 
etter for the crew of a shore-boat to 
take back with them. When he had 
written it, he turns to me and says, 
‘well, friend Peabody, what may thy 
business be—be quick, for we are just 
off. So I ups and tells him I wanted 
his big black yoke of oxen, and the 
speckled pair also, and asked him the 

rice. ‘Two hundred and fifty dol- 
ars a yoke,’ sais he, ‘thee can’t ditto 
them no where in all the United 
States, for beauty, size, weight, and 
honest draught.’ ‘I can’t give it,’ I 
replied. ‘No harm done,’ sais he; 
and while we were chaffering he peels 
off his white choker and replaces it 
with a coarse yarn comforter, doffs 
his broad-brim and puts on a torpo- 
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lein sou’-wester; his drab vest and 
slips on a calf-skin waistcoat dressed 
with the hair on; his strait-collared, 
cut-away drab coat,with large buttons, 
and mounts a heavy blue pea-jacket. 
It must have been made, I guess, by 
a Chinese tailor, for, tho’ bran new, it 
had a large: patch of the same cloth 
on each elbow; then he slips off his 
olive-coloured breeches, and draws on 
a thick coarse pilot pair of trousers, 
and over them stout and monstrous 
heavy fisherman’s boots. ‘Come, be 
quick,’ said he, ‘what will thee give 
for the cattle.” ‘Two hundred and 
twenty-five dollars a yoke,’ sais I, 
‘and it’s the final bid, and they are to 
be paid for on your return.’ ‘Done,’ 
said he, ‘ write out the order for deli- 
very, and [ll sign it.’ Well, then he 


onlocks a great sea chest, and takes 

out a pair of ‘knuckle-dusters’ and 

puts them on to his sledge-hammer 
» 


sts—— 

“What are they, Mr. Peabody?” 
I inquired, “for in all my travels I 
never saw or heard of such gloves as 
those.” 

“Why,” said Peabody, “they are 
jointed iron things that strap on to 
the back of the hands, and extend 
over the knuckles, having knobby pro- 
jections on them. Inside they are 
lined with leather to save your own 
bones when youstrike with them. They 
are awful persuaders, I tell you, and 
leave your brand wherever you strike 
—skin, flesh, and cheek-bone give way 
before them, as if they were mashed 
by a hammer. Well, when he had 
fitted on those black kids, and buckled 
on a waist-belt, there he stood lookin’ 
aplaguy sight more like a pirate than 
a Quaker, I tell you. Then he roared 
out ina voice of thunder—‘Steward! 
steward!—pass the word forward there 
for the steward.’ Presently in runs 
the critter, like a dog that’s whistled 
for, answerin’ all the way as he came 
—‘ay, ay, sir.” ‘You darned lub- 
berly rascal,’ said old Jacob, ‘what’s 
the reason you ain’t making ready for 
my breakfast?’ Thefellow was dumb- 
founded and awfully taken aback, like 
a vessel under full sail when the wind 
shifts round on a sudden, and she is 
thinking of going down stern fore- 
most. He was fairly onfackilized ; 
he couldn’t believe in the transmo- 
grification he saw, of the sleek, com- 
posed, neat-dressed, smooth-faced 
shore-going Quaker, into the slaver- 
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like captain that stood before him, 
dressed as a ‘Quaker afloat” If he 
couldn’t trust his eyes neither could 
he believe his ears, when he heard 
thegood man swear. Hestood starin’ 
like a stuck pig, with his mouth wide 
open. ‘Do you hear me,’ said Jacob, 
in a voice that must have reached his 
sister’s ears ashore, and he stamped 
on the cabin-floor with his hob-nailed 
boot, in a way that you could see the 
print of it as plain as a wood-cut. 
‘Friend, said he, an imitation of 
himself when ashore, and lowerin’ his 
tone, as he must have done when 
courtin’, ‘let me wake thee up, for 
verily thee is asleep,’ and he hit him 
ablow with his knuckle-dusters under 
the ear that not only knocked him 
down, but made him turn a somerset; 
and as he threw up his legs in going 
over he fetched him a kick with the 
toe of his heavy boot that was enough 
to crush his crupper bone. ‘ Cuss 
your ugly pictur, he said, ‘T’ll teach 
you how to wake snakes and walk 
chalks, I know, before our voyage is 
ended.’ You may depend the steward 
didn’t remain to stare a second time, 
but puttin’ one hand where he got 
the blow, and the other where he got 
the kick, he absquotulated in no time, 
singing out as he mounted the steps, 
pen and ink, like a dog that’s hit with 
astone. ‘What do you think of that 
old hoss,’ said he, addressin’ me. ‘I 
think the spirit moved you that time, 
and no mistake,’ sais 1, ‘but it was 
the spirit of the devil; youarethefirst 
swearing quaker I ever saw, and I 
hope I shall never set, eyes upon 
another. Creation, man, what made 

ou act arter that fashion, to that poor 
inoffensive crittur? If I was to take 
my davy of what I have seen when I 
went ashore, no livin’ soul would 
believe me. ‘Friend Peabody,’ said 
he, ‘did thee ever see a “Quaker 
afloat” before? ‘Never, said I. ‘So 
I thought, or thee would not be sur- 
prised.’ He re lied, ‘Friend, our sect 
is a religious denomination.’ ‘So I 
should think,’ said I; but he went 
on, ‘a meek, peaceable, passive, resist- 
ant, long-suffering people.’ ‘Tf that 
steward,’ sais I, ‘goes to Baffin’s Bay 
along with you, he’ll beat any Quaker 
in all creation in long suffering, and 
no mistake.’ He smiled, but went on, 
‘It is a sect that pertaineth to the 
land and not to the sea. A Friend is 
no more fit to command a ship than 
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abishop. Both are out of place afloat. 
Lawn sleeves would first get covered 
with tar, and then be blown into 
ribbons, and a broad-brimmed hat 
would fly over board in no time. 
When afloat we must dispense with 
our land-tacks, and lay aside our dis- 
tinctive dress. We are among a dif- 
ferent race from those who inhabit 
cities or tillthe land. We live amidst 
perils and storms, and reefs and 
breakers. A minute sometimes saves 
a ship or wrecks her. We have no 
time for circumlocution, and thee-ing 
and thou-ing. We must speak short, 
quick, and commanding, and use words 
sailors do, provided they are not 
profane. Without doing this no one 
wouldobey me. Ineverswear.’ ‘Why 
what onder the sun are you a-talking 
of, man? sais I, ‘didn’t you call that 
steward a damned lubberly rascal? 
‘Never,’ he replied ; ‘that is an unbe- 
coming word, if not a wicked one. 
I called him a darned lubber, which 
is a very different thing, and has a 
very different meaning. Nor do I 
ever strike a man; it’s against my 
principles.’ ‘Well if that don’t cap 
the sheaf,’ sais I, ‘it’s a pity, that’s 
all. Why, man alive, didn’t you 
first knock that poor steward down, 
head over heels, and then kick him 
like a wicked hoss when he is just 
shod.’ ‘No, he said; ‘1 only woke 
him up with a push, and shoved him 
forward, and what you call a kick 
was merely intended. to lift him up 
on his feet. But come, have you 
written that delivery order yet? 
‘Yes,’ sais I; “tis done, put your sig- 
nature to it.’ Well, seein’ what an 
old ecantin scoundrel he was, I thought 
I’d take a rise out of him for fun, so 
I worded the delivery order thus— 
‘Friend Peabody having settled with 
me for the black and on yoke 
of oxen, this is to authorize him to 
take them into his possession.’ He 
run his eye over the paper hastily and 
then signed it, and then said, ‘If you 
don’t want to go to Baffin’s Bay with 
me, bundle up the companion ladder 
like wink, and be off, for we are onder 
weigh.’ So I ups like wink, and he 
comes stumping arter me with his 
heavy boots, clamp, clamp, as heavy 
as a string of loaded jack-asses, over 
a plank bridge, make all shake — 
As I came near the side of the ship 
where the man-ropes were, he gave 
me a blow on the back (which he 
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called a shove) that nearly dislocated 
my shoulder, and all but sent me head 
first into the boat. Fortunately the 
vessel was hove to for me by the 
mate, who was a towny of mine, or 
my boat would have been swamped, 
for there was a fresh breeze a-going 
at the time. ‘Fare thee well, friend,’ 
said he, as he leaned over the taffrel 
rail. ‘Peace be with thee, Jacob,’ said 
I, formy dander was up; ‘Thope I may 
never see your cantin, cheatin, hy- 
eine, lyin’ face again. Whether 
ears eat bears, I don’t know, but, if 
they do, I hope a grizzly will chaw you 
up some fine morning for breakfast as 
a caution to sinners; but if you do 
return, there is one thing I don’t owe 
you, and one thing I do.’ ‘What may 
they be? said he, in his blandest 
voice, that was so mild it would en- 
tice a fox into a trap amost. ‘First,’ 
sais I, ‘I don’t owe you for the oxen, 
for the delivery order contéins a re- 
ceipt ; 2ndly, 1 do owe you a quiltin, 
and I am the boy that’s able to give 
it to you, too, that’s a fact ; if I don’t 
dust your drabs, if ever I come across 
you, then my name ain’t Peabody, 
that’s all.’ Well, if he didn’t shake 
his knuckle dusters at me, and swear, 
then I don’t know what profanity is. As 
I pulled away from the ship, he turned 
round and gave orders to square the 
yards, and I saw him push two of the 
men to hurry them on, and it’s very 
odd, both on ’em fell flat on their 
faces on the deck, and had to pick 
themselves up before they could go 
ahead ; and that’s the man you de- 
scribe ‘as more honest, honourable, 
and pious, than any Quaker you ever 
saw. ” 

“And pray,” said the Senator, 
“what has this long digression to’ do 
with the subject we were talking of?” 

“Why,” replied the other, “this 
long lockrum was occasioned by your 
interruptin and contradictin me. 
You ought to know by this time—for 
you are a man of experience—that 
stopping a fellow in his observations 
is sure to lengthen his speech, argu- 
ment, story, or whatever you call it. 
If you was to stop a preacher that 
way, he’d just take a fresh departure, 
square the yards, go off before the 
wind, and you wouldn’t get out of 
meetin-house before dark. You was 
sayin one year was like another in 
a general way, and I was showin 
you that folks here thought they 
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were going to the bad all the time 
while we only travelled the ro 
once in four years. I had got down 
as far as Bright, and I said a Quaker 
like him who had to bite in his breath, 
and choke down his anger, wasn’t the 
best politician in the world, for he 
couldn’t let off the steam by swearin. 
Well, that’s the point at which you 
stopped me, and got that long ram- 
bling story for your pains. Now, 
Pll begin ‘where I left off ; but take 
warning,—don’t stop me again unless 
you want to be talked dead. Bright 
wants to give the poor all the right 
to vote, and the rich all the right to 
pay the taxes; and it is a prettier 
scheme than he is aware of. The ex- 
periment is in operation at New York 
at this very moment. The Irish and 
foreign emigrants have the majority 
in a general way, and unite in a body 
as one man. hey vote the money, 
and the wealthy citizens have to pay 
it ; and where does it all go? Why, 
in jobs. The cash is raised, but there 
is nothing to show for the expendi- 
ture. The taxes are fearful: if you 
was to add up the total amount of all 
the imposts, the result would astonish 
you, I can tell you. And if Bright 
was settled there, he would, like an 
apprenticeina pastry-cook’sshop, soon 
get tired of the sweets of his own pet 
scheme—that’s a fact. In addition 
to all this is the indirect tax levied at 
the Custom House. Our National 
Income, Senator, you know well 
enough, sounds small, and the expen- 
diture economical, because we merely 
take the Federal Government account, 
and salaries of public officers which 
look as cheap as bull beef at one cent. 
a pa ; but add to that the taxes of 
all the separate states and corpora- 
tions, and you will find it as costly a 
government as there is in the world. 
Bright takes the superficial view that 
all people do who don’t understand 
the country. Pick out the cheap 
parts, compare them with similar ones 
in Europe, and say that is a sample 
of the whole. Well, timid politicians 
here that don’t know much more than 
he does are frightened to death at 
him, and Lord John Russell, and 
others. I say, give em rope enough 
and they will hang themselves. Re- 
form, as far as I can see, is the poli- 
tical bunkum of the House of Com- 
mons: nobody takes any interest in 
it but the members themselves. 
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Wherever you go, people say the coun- 
try is going to the devil. Well, I 
have heard that cry to home long be- 
fore I saw England, and yet we go 
ahead, and England goes ahead in 
spite of such critters ; we can’t help 
prosperin. The only difference be- 
tween the two countries is, as I have 
said, people in England think they 
are goin to the bad all the time, we 
only think so once in four years. 

shall never forget what uncle Peleg 
said to me once: ‘Neph,’ said he, 
‘I used to take great interest in 
politics once, but I have given it up 
now. It don’t matter a cent. I see, 
who is up or who is down ; there aint 
much to choose among our political 
parties ; pelf, pickings, and patronage, 
salaries and offices, is all either of 
them care for. When Jefferson was 
elected, sais I to myself, the country 
is ruinated : here is a free-thinker, a 
slaveholder, and a southerner, who 
has beat John Adams the new Eng- 
land candidate ; he will spread infide- 
lity through the land, he will sap the 
morals of our youth, he'll join in 
European wars, he will involve us 
with France, the British will slip in, 
conquer us again, and enslave us once 
more as Colonists; we are done for, 
we are up a tree, our republican flint 
is fixed, we shall be strangled in the 
cradle as an infant nation, and the 
crowner will find a verdict, “died by 
the hands of Thomas Jefferson.” I 
sat up late that night at Springfield, 
with some patriots and heroes of Bun- 
ker’s Hill, and the battle of Mud 
Creek, to hear the result of the elec- 
tion for president, for we were all for 
John Adams. It was eleven o’clock 
at night when the word came; we 
were all excited drinking success to 
Adams, and confusion to Jefferson, 
glory to the nation, prosperity to reli- 
gion, perdition to free thinkers, infi- 
dels, and southern candidates, with 
other patriotic toasts, when in rushed 
Deacon Properjohn, his eyes strain 
six ways for Sunday, his hair blowin 
about like a head of broom corn, and 
his breath a’most gone. “Hallo, saisTI, 
Deacon, what is the matter of you ?” 
“Why,” sais he, striking the table with 
his fist, a blow that made all the glass- 
es jingle again, “T'll be darned if that 
old unbelievin sinner Jefferson haint 
beat Adams by a majority of one,” 
and he burst out into tears. “Our 
great nation is ruinated, swamped, 
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foundered, and done for, forever” ——. 
There wasn’t a word spoke for the 
matter of two minutes, we were so 
dumfoundered ; at last we all gave lip 
together: “oh gracious,” sais one, “bet- 
ter we had never fought and bled.” 
“Better,” sais another, “if we had 
never resisted the British, only think 
of that onprincipled man being elected 
over such a true patriot as Adams ;” 
and then we all agreed the country 
was undone for ever. Then we con- 
soled ourselves with drinking perdi- 
tion to Jefferson, and set up a howl 
in chorus over the old Bay State, that 
took the lead, and bore the brunt of 
the revolution, bein chizelled out of 
its president this way. At last I 
fainted, as if I had been knocked 
down, was carried home by four men, 
and put to bed.’ ‘Are you sure you 

yasn’tdrunk, uncle? sais I. ‘Quite cer- 
tain,’ he said, ‘I might have been over- 
taken, I won’t say I wasn’t overcome 
like, for a very little will do that, you 
know, when you are excited, but I 
am sure I wasn’t sewed up, for I re- 
member every thing that happened. 
When they brought me home, sais 
your aunt Nabby to me, “Peleg,” sais 
she, “what on airth isthe matter; have 

ou been runned over?” “No,” sais 

. “Have you had a fail, dear?” 
“No, it ain’t that.” “Then what is 
it, love?’ “The nation is ruinated, 
Jeff—Jeff—Jefferson is elected, and 
the rep—rep—republic has gone to 
the dev—vil.” “Oh, I see,” said she, 
“you are in a fair way to go to him 
yourself, actin in that prepostulous 
manner. Who cares whether Jeffer- 
son is elected or not,” she continued, 
“T am sure I don’t care, what is it to 
the like ofus?’ “It’s only grief, Nab- 
by,” sais I, “my heart is broke.” “Is 
thatall, youdevil,” sais she, “it’s lucky 
your precious neck ain’t broke ;” and 
she called the nigger helps, and haul- 
ed me off to bed, and the way she 
tumbled me in wasn’t the way she 
put up her best chiney tea-set, I can 
tell you. Oh, I couldn’t have been 
drunk, for I recollect every word that 
passed. Well, next morning I woke 
up, none of the earliest I can tell you, 
with a thunderin headache, and my 
heart een a’most broke. I called, and 
called ever so loud, before I could 
make any one hear me. At last up 
came your aunt, lookin as fierce as a 
cat facin a dog. “What’s all that 
noise?’ sais I, “The girls at their 
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ae wheels,” said she. “Stop 
them,” sais I, “it’s no use now ; Jeffer- 
son is elected, and the country is ru- 
inated.” Gracious, how her eyes 
flashed at that; she stooped down, 
seized the bed clothes just under my 
chin, dragged them off, and threw 
them all into the corner of the room. 
“Now get up this instant minute, 
and go and look after thespring-work, 
or we will be ruined in airnest.” “It’s 
no use,” said I, “if Adams had got 
in, the country would have been saved. 
He was the father of the country ; 
but Jefferson! Oh dear, the gig is 
up now. You thought I was drunk 
last night, but I wasn’t; and you see 
Iam not tipsy now. I tell you we 
are done for.” Well, she altered her 
course, and sat down on the bed along- 
side of me, and said, “ Dear Peleg, if 
you love me, don’t talk nonsense. 
4 us reason it out.” (And this, I 
think, Peabody, you must have found 
out, that women, though they like to 
sail before the wind, know how to 
tack too, when it’s a-head.) “ Now,” 
sais she, “ Peleg, dear, suppose John 
Adams, the mean, stingy, close-fisted, 
cunning old lawyer had got in—you 
know you pay him fifteen cents. a ton 
for the granite you take to Boston out 
of his quarry, at Quiney ; suppose you 
went to him, and said, President, I 
did my possibles at your election for 
you, will you let me have it for twelve 
cents?’ “No ;Idon’tthink he would,” 
said I. “Well, you owe neighbour 
Burford two hundred dollars, sposin 
you went to Adams, and told him all 
your claims, and asked him to lend 
you that amount to prevent Burford 
suing you, would he lend it to you?’ 
“No ; [don’t think he would, unless I 
gave him a mortgage, and paid ever 
so much expenses.” “ Well, then, you 
see, he would do youno good. Now, 
Jefferson is in, and I won't gainsa 
you about his character ; for thoug 
C talks liberal about slaves, it’s well 
known he has sold some of his own 
half-caste children. Captain Card, of 
Red Bank, who goes every year to 
Charlestown, Virginia, with a cargo 
of onions, hams, and coffins, sais it’s 
the common talk there.” “Ain’t that 
enough to ruin the risin generation,” 
sais 1. “No,” says she, “butto ruin his 
own character. Well, now that he is 
in, what harm is he going to do to 
hurt you? Wont the corn ripen as 
usual?” “Well, I suppose it will, if the 
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airly frost don’t catch it.” ‘“ Won't 
the cows give milk, and the sheep 
wool for shearing, as they used to 
did?’ “Well, I can’t deny that.” 
“And won’t the colts grow up fit for 
market as before, for every year we 
get more and more for our young 
horses.” “Well, Iwon’t contradict you.” 
“Won’t our children grow up as fast ?” 
“ Ah, there,” I said, “is the nib; they 
grow too fast now ; nine children in 
twelve years, as we have”—— I 
couldn’t finish thesentence, she gave it 
me first on one cheek, and then on the 
other, like wink, and then she went 
to the wash-stand, got hold of the 
ewer, swashed the whole of the water 
into my face, and cut off out of the 
room, leaving me shivery and shaky, 
like a feller intheague. Well, it was 
the month of March, which you know 
in New England don’t give the sun- 
stroke ; the bedclothes ‘had been off 
for some time, and then came this 
cold bath, so I ups, dresses, and outs 
in no time. When [ came down 
stairs, she was waitin for me in the 
entry. “Peleg, dear,” said she, “I 
want to say a word to you, come into 
this room; here is amost a capital 
breakfast for you, tea, coffee, smoked 
salmon, crumpets, doughnuts, pre- 
served quinces, done by my own hands, 
and every thing you used to like. 
There is one little favour, dear” (and 
she put her arms round my neck, and 
kissed me; and who in the world 
can stand that, for I never could.) 
“Granted,” said I, “ before you name 
it. What is it?’ “ Never bother your 
head about elections; a vote is a 
curse to a man, it involves him in 
politics, excites him, raises a bushel 
of enemies, and not one friend for 
him, and makes him “look tipsy, as 
you did last night, though you 
warn’t the least in liquor.” “I thank 
you for that, Nabby,” sais I, “for I 
wasn’t, I do assure you.” “Of course 
not,” she said ; “ I see I was to blame 
in thinking you was. Let us mind 
our own business, and let others mind 
theirn.” “TI will,” sais I ; “you will 
never hear me talk politics as long as 
I live, I can tell you.” “ Ah,” said she, 
“what a sensible man youare, Peleg, 
your judgment is so good, you are so, 
open to conviction, only place a thing 
before you.” “As pretty as you, 
Nabby,” sais I, “and it’s all right.” 
Well, we had a sort of courtin break- 
fast that mornin, and parted on ex- 
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cellent terms. I was the most sen- 
sible man in all creation, and she the 
loveliest ; and instead of fancying the 
country was going to the devil, we 
pitched both old Jefferson and old 
Adams to him. Since that, I have 
taken my wife’s advice, and at- 
tended to my own affairs, in- 
stead of those of the nation ; I db- 
serve that bankers, lawyers, mer- 
chants, and farmers grow rich. Poli- 
ticians are like carrion birds, always 
poor, croaking, and hungry, and not 
over particular as to the flavour of 
their food, or how they obtain it. If 
Jefferson had, arter our independence, 
taken to cultivate the estate bis father 
left him, he wouldn’t have had in his 
old age to sell it, by a rascally lottery, 
as he did.” 

“Ahem,” said the Senator, who 
took advantage of the momentary 
pause in this unconscionable digres- 
sion, to resume the conversation which 
the other had diverted. “Yes, one 
year is pretty much like another, but 
the festivities of Christmas are insuch 
close proximity with those of the 
new year, that the moral and religious 
reflections to which the period ought 
to give rise, are in a great measure, 
if not wholly overlooked. It is a 
serious thing to think that we are 
one entire year nearer the grave than 
we were on that day twelvemonths, 
and to reflect, that the self-examina- 
tion so appropriate to the occasion 
is postponed to what we are pleased 
to call a more fitting occasion.” 

“Ts Christmas kept with you as it 
is with us in England,” I inquired. 

“Yes, Ishouldsay it was,” hereplied; 
“but in a greater variety of ways, 
according tothe customs of the father- 
land of the original emigrants. Ina 
country like ours, and that of British 
America, where he who tills the soil 
owns it, and where industry and 
economy always insure abundance, 
you may well suppose that there are 
many, very many family reunions at 
Christmas, in which peace and plenty 
are enjoyed and acknowledged by 
joyful and thankful hearts.” 

“That's your experience, is it!” 
said Mr. Peabody. 

“Tt is,” said Mr. Boodle. 

“Well then, it ain’t mine,” rejoined 
theother. “Of all the uncomfortable 
things in this world, an assembly of 
ane and sisters, and uncles and 
aunts, and imps of children is the 
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worst. They snarl like the deuce; 
some is a little better off than others, 
and somehow that has a tendency to 
raise the chin, and make the upper 
lip stiff ; some is a little wus off, and 
then like soil that is worn out and 
poor, up springs the worst weed in 
the world, some call it envy, and some 
jealousy, but I call it devil weed. 
Then some are pets of the old folks, 
and when they talk it into them, 
the others wink and nod at each 
other, as much as to say, ‘do you see 
that, that’s the way Tom got the 
yoke of oxen last fall, and Sally the 
side-saddle hoss.’ And then every 
one’s child is handsomer, or bigger 
than the’other’s baby, and it’s hardly 
possible to award the prize to the 
one that cries and scratches the 
most. Save me from family parties, 
nothen in nature quals them. Give 
me the meetin where nobody cares 
a snap of a finger for nobody in 
particular, and has no interest but in 
a good feed, a good song, a good 
smoke, and chain-lightning to top it 
all off with. I never saw but one 
good family party in my life, or onein 
which all was pleased, and all kissed 
and shook hands together. It was 
at the readen arter old Deacon Tite’s 
funeral. He was my uncle, so I at- 
tended out of currosity, to see what 
my mother was to get, though we 
all knew pretty well, for he had 
often said he would divide even 
among his children. But he cut 
up better nor any body could have 

essed; he was a hundred thousand 

ollars richer than he was valued at, 
and that he divided like the rest, share 
and share alike among his children, 
with some few little bequests. He 
gave my brother, Pete, his gold watch, 
and he left me his blessing; and do 

ou know I offered to swap that with 
Pete for his watch, but the mean, 
stingy crittur refused, unless I gavea 
hundred dollars boot, which was more 
than the turnip was worth. [I lost 
my bequest by giving my uncle lip one 
day. I told im he was Tite by 
name, and tight by natur, so I didn’t 
expect nothen, and I wasn’t disap- 
pointed. Oh, but didn’t the rest all 
sing his praises, and then sing each 
other’s praises—wern’t the apPys 
that’s all. We got into the cellar, 
got at his No. 1 cider, his old pine- 
apple rum, his port, that was in such 
earthy, spider-webby, dirty old bottles, 
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you'd have thought it was dug out of 
the grave of Lisbon, when the earth- 
uake filled it all of a sudden, old 
adeira, bottled afore the Revolution, 
and old sherry that tasted nice-nasty 
of the goat-skins it was fetched to 
market in, and then put into mag- 
nums. COreation! what a thanks- 
giving-day we made of it. We cracked 
nuts, cracked jokes, kissed our pretty 
cousins, told old stories, and invented 
new ones. That was a happy day, I 
tell you, and the only happy family 
party I ever witnessed. Bat, mind 
you, it only lasted oneday. The next 
mornin the plate was to be divided 
and aunt’s trinkets, beads, corals and 
pearls, bracelets and necklaces, dia- 
mond ear-rings, and what not. So 
arter breakfast they was exhibited 
on the table. Then came the scrabble. 
Lord! the women were a caution to 
hungry - with whelps. The way 
they grabbled, and screamed, and 
yelled, and talked, all at once, was 
astonishin. Mother was sittin in the 
corner crying her heart out. Sais she, 
‘I can prove Tite gave me that beau- 
tiful silver tea-urn, but I don’t claim 
it; I only want to have it as my lot, 
for I have a particular regard for it.’ 
‘Tll get it for you, says I. Sol 
walks up to the table where they was 
all talkin at the top eend of their 
voices, and I let off the Indian war- 
whoop in grand style. First they all 
shrieked, and then for a minute there 
was silence; and sais I, ‘Mother, is 
it this old tea-urn you wanted? 
‘Yes,’ sais she, ‘it is.’ ‘Then here it 
is, sais I, ‘as the eldest, you have the 
first choice.’ She got it, and walked 
off with it, leaving all the rest hard at 
it. The divisjon of them personal 
articles made enemies of all the fa- 
mily ever after! No,” said he,rising, 
“none of your family parties for me; 
relations at best are poor friends, and 
commonly are bitterenemies. If you 
want nothing, go to them, and you are 
sure to get it; if you are in want of 
any assistance, go to a stranger-friend 
you have made for yourself, and that’s 
the boy that hasa heart anda hand for 
you. AndnowI willleave Senatorand 
you to finish your cigars ; and as mine 
is out, and my whisky, too, by your 
leave I'll turn in; so good night.” 
“That is one of the oddest fellows 
I ever knew,” said the Senator; “but 
there is more in him than you would 
suppose from his appearance or con- 
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versation. He is remarkable for his 
strong common sense and quickness 
of perception. But at times his in- 
terruptions annoy me; he seems to 
take a pleasure in diverting the con- 
versation you are engaged in to some 
other topic, either by telling you a 
story in illustration of, or opposition 
to your views, or by taking upon him- 
self to converse upon some totally dif- 
ferenttopic. One can scarcely believe 
that a trite observation, such as I 
made to you, about one year being 
very like its predecessor, could by any 
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possibility have afforded him a peg 
upon which to hang all the stories 
with which he has favoured us to- 
night. I should have liked to answer 
your inquiries fully, and to have given 
you a description of the various ways 
in which Christmasis kept in America. 
On some future occasion I will do so; 
but now theevening is so far advanced 
I believe I must follow Mr. Peabody’s 
example this once, at least, and retire. 
Good night, and a happy Christmas 
to you wherever you pass it.” 





ON THE IMPROBABILITY OF WAR WITH FRANCE. 


No one can deny that the gigantic 
efforts made and making by France 
to augment her navy beyond all pre- 
cedent, do not give the inhabitants of 
the British Islands serious cause for 
the alarm now prevailing. We desire, 
not apprehending immediate danger, 
to offer some views on our theme, 
founded chiefly on French publica- 
tions, on our eceealinien while resi- 
dent in Paris, and on recent expres- 
sions of public opinion in England. 
Among the various causes assigned 
for existing hostile feelings in France, 
a single, but the strongest, motive has 
marvellously escaped notice, although 
the violent animosity evoked by the 
attempt to assassinate the French 
Emperor, and by the escape of Alsop, 
Hodge, and Bernard from punishment, 
must be fresh in English as well as 
French memories. Proof is not want- 
ing of the feelings of the intended 
victim, since the pamphlet attributed 
to his dictation, entitled “Napoléon 
III. et Angleterre,” is devoted to 
exposing his wrongs arising from that 
terrible attempt. Two years have 
certainly passed over since the event, 
yet it has left indelible anger in the 
minds of the Emperor and his people. 
That potent and admirable organ of 
public opinion, Zhe 7'imes, observed, 
on the 15th of November last :-— 


“Rightly to appreciate the existing 
state of things on the other side of the 


Cherbourg et E Apaioterre. 
uerre. 


Angleterre et la 


La Guerre al’ Anglais. 


British Channel is a problem of enor- 
mous—of overwhelming importance. We 
know no family having any claim to the 
throne of France from which we have 
any thing to expect, which should render 
us desirous of a new dynastic revolution, 
and we are only too anxious to believe, 
if that belief can by any means be main- 
tained, that the Emperor Napoleon en- 
tertains towards this country those sen- 
timents of amity and good-will which 
he has so earnestly and repeatedly pro- 
fessed.” 


All the world is aware why there 
nearly was a rupture of the alliance 
between the two countries. A stone 
thrown into calm water agitates in-a 
widening circle until it reaches the 
surrounding banks, and the explosion 
of the murderous shells that were 
cast by four Italians under the Em- 
peror’s carriage, before the Opera 

ouse in Paris, on the 14th of Janu- 
ary, 1858, during a period of profound 
peace, still resounds throughout Eu- 
rope; and it will be well if the effects, 
which have recently passed into Italy, 
do not extend to the British Channel, 
raise a war tempest there, and break 
in invasion on our coasts. Self-pre- 
servation is the first law of human 
nature, so that the policy of the 
crowned head against which the at- 
tempt was directed has been intelli- 
gibly guided since the incident in 
certain directions which grew out of 
it. The engines of death missed their 
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aim, yet have not been without effect, 
as they were not thrown without cause. 
Of neither do we propose to treat 
much, yet cannot omit to observe how 
fully that horrible attempt illustrates 
the enormity of the crime of compass- 
ing to assassinate a mighty sovereign, 
on whose life the destinies of nations 
depend. Thanks be to Providence, 
the blow failed; and let us hope the 
time may come when future gene- 
rations in both countries will have 
reason for thankfulness in their enjoy- 
ment of the good that shall have 
sprung out of retrospective evil, in 
that, so far from war having occurred, 
some serviceable reforms have result- 
ed to us, and many important advant- 
ages to our Allies. Such a prophecy 
of smooth things as this we venture to 
make, is warranted by recent exam- 
ples. The late war with Russia has 
produced abolition of slavery in prin- 
ciple; some happy modifications of 
hierarchal power ; an impetus in the 
construction of railroads, and other 
internal changes, highly beneficial to 
that empire. Our own country pro- 
fited by attention being directed to 
the inefficient state of our army; the 
deficiencies so nakedly exposed having 
woke up our sleeping Horse Guards, 
established Aldershott, and given ac- 
tivity to our great military arsenal at 
Woolwich: while present apprehen- 
sions having aroused the Admiralty, 
are ensuring us a sufficient protective 
fleet, and may lead to reforms in our 
dockyards. Outside whatever results 
the late campaign in Italy may still 
develop in that country, it has already 
had a civilizing influence on the future 
of the Austrian people, in producing a 
new administration based on progres- 
sive principles. Isolated as the United 
Kingdom is, she must not expect to 
derive many benefits as her additional 
share; but may rather expect to im- 
part a portion of the blessings of libe- 
ral institutions, which have raised her 
to unparalleled prosperity. At one 
time, Napoleon L was king-maker- 
general on the Continent, and his 
nephew has lately sought the same 
office in Italy ; but Great Britain may 
look forward to being Constitution- 
maker-general. For the present, she 
is somewhat threatened with the hor- 
rors of invasion; but when this peril 
has been warded off, let her attempt 
to overcome future evil with good, by 
essaying to teach the French lessons 
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of liberty and peace, which she is 
better calculated to do than warlike 
ones. Many of the thoughtful and 
sensible men among our Allies are 
eager to learn in the pacific school of 
English polity, and it may be expected 
that they will gradually lead the mul- 
titude. One of their most experienced 
writers, M. de Girardin, declares in 
the closing sentence of his recent 
pamphlet on Le Désarmement Euro- 
péen, that this much-to-be-desired 
object will be the triumph of the eco- 
nomic idea, and observes in conclu- 
sion—“ For the future, there will be 
no politics save those based on that 
idea.” The science of political eco- 
nomy, still in swaddling clothes in 
France, has influenced Great Britain 
so advantageously that it is to be 
a. this eminent writer’s prophecy 
will be fulfilled. His countrymen 
have hitherto delighted to experimen- 
talize in politics, and would not con- 
fine themselves to their own body po- 
litic; but besides producing, since 
1789, a condition of Komanie insanity 
that caused Europe to come in twice 
with a strait waistcoat, have been 
zealous proselytizers abroad, their 
failings at home not having taught 
them humility in teaching other 
people —for, on the contrary, they have 
not only revolutionized themselves 
over a over again, but they will, as 
their leader lately boasted, even go 
to war with other nations for an Idea, 
and are, as he also observed, the only 
people that will. Yet this, their 
psychologic peculiarity, offers room 
for hope, because it may be that this 
continual turning of their political 
roulette table may result in their 
heavy stake, the future prosperity of 
their country, lighting upon Liberty. 
Unhappily a vast amount of preju- 
dice still exists among them in favour 
of “les idées Frangavses,” and in op- 
position to our principles of law and 
administration, national preposses- 
sions strongly marking the divergence 
of public opinion on either side the 
Channel. Partly from their detesta- 
tion of the country whence their last 
Bourbon, Charles X., returned with 
the constitution they call /a Charte 
Anglaise, it is enough to style a prin- 
ciple of civil liberty “English” to 
make them detest it. In short, the 
international hatred, six centuries old, 
fully demonstrates the forceful and 
unhappy truth in the well-known 
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passage of Napoleon’s letter to his 

rether Joseph, then in Naples as 
governor :— 

‘*Get up an insurrection. Be like a 
father giving his boys a good lesson ; 
shoot them down by hundreds; they'll 
be all the better for it. Don’t talk to 
me of * winning their affections.” Make 
them fear you. There is nothing a nation 
hates like another nation.” 

The question Aurons nous la 
Guerre avec 0 Angleterre has recently 
been ventilated by some of their po- 
litical writers, clearly demonstrating 
a strong and wide-spread hostility to 
our government, the very reverse of 
an entente cordiale. If imperial guid- 
ance animated these writers, much 
more was to be- understood from their 
diatribes than met the eye ; for the 
wind-vane on the Tuileries does not 
indicate more certainly where the 
breeze is blowing from and to, than 
do the printing-presses under the in- 
fluence of this palace point to the 
quarter where a storm of French quar- 
rel may be tending. At the same 
time, these political weathercocks 
happily serve us as gauges of the tem- 
per of the French fighting-cock, stand- 
ing us much in the stead the old vane 
on the roof of the banqueting-house 
at Whitehall did. to James II. in the 
anxious hours when he used to watch it 
to see if the wind was Protestant, and 
favourable to the Prince of Orange’s 
impending descent. Suddenly, when 
the long and steady abusive tone of 
these writers had done more in arous- 
ing the British Islands to a sense of 
danger thar all home efforts had ac- 
complished, the mot d’ordre went out, 
and the wind of opinion changed. 

These writers declare the Alliance 
cannot endure, because the social sys- 
tems of the two nations utterly differ. 
How, they ask, can French democracy 
combine durably with English oli- 
garchy!—a sensible question, for these 
elements of organization proceed from 
dissimilar principles, communism be- 
ing the essence and end of equality, 
while indivisible property is the soul 
and germ of an aristocracy. Proud 
of their stupendous army of 600,000 
men, issuing from a democracy of 
many millions of petty landowners, 
they turn with complacency to the 
feeble comparison our regular forces 
make, and represent the British 
Islands as weakened by the revolt 
in India, where she must now main- 
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tain an army she experiences difti- 
culty in recruiting, while they deem 
her home force a puny levy of a few 
thousands, either of the dregs of fac- 
tvries and beershops, ignorant and 
brutal, or of Irishmen, whose alle- 
giance is as uncertain as if they were 
Sepoys. Such men, say these sympa- 
thizers with “the oppressed,” may 
prove more formidable to their em- 
ployers than to the enemy. England 
cannot even man her fieet. The in- 
fluence of France is in the ascendant 
in Europe and must preponderate ; 
she is to “march at the head of the 
nations,” and will not suffer any in- 
terference in political questions, save 
on the basis of the beloved and ever- 
appealed-to term, equality. 

These inimical writers have an ally 
in John Bright, whose speeches they 
cite, and especially his desire that his 
country should surrender Malta, Gib- 
raltar, and the Ionian Islands. 

M. de Girardin offers France in his re- 
cently-published pamphlet, “Napoleon 
IIT. et ? Europe,” a wide view of future 
foreignpolicy. The direction he would 
have her take is towards the establish- 
ment of a maritime balance of power, 
duly considering it more important to 
the commercial interests, now develop- 
ing by means of railways throughout 
the Continent, than aterritorial equili- 
brium, in which France possesses a 
preponderance ; and he reflects that 
she has merely served the interests of 
England each time she joined, as at 
Navarino and Sebastopol, in weaken- 
ing foreign fleets. Having abandoned 
ideas of conquest, she is to become 
a great industrial country, conse- 
quently commercial, and consequently 
a great maritime power. She is not 
to be satisfied until, England be- 
ing deprived of “the feudality of 
the sea,” there is “‘an equality of the 
sea.” Verily, this wild word Equality 
is the craze of Frenchmen! When 
their country has achieved the pro- 
posed commercial grandeur, it will be 
time to talk of maritime equality. 
Meanwhile, ourcommerce having given 
us naval power, which we require for 
our defence, we will retain it at the 
cannon’s mouth. M. de Girardin has 
two cunning schemes for depriving us 
of it suddenly. His first and least 
notable is as follows:— 


“Tf Russia should desire to possess 
herself of the Dardanelles, France allies 
herself with England, but on the con- 
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dition that the latter will consent to 
neutralize the Straits of Gibraltar, as 
well as the Straits of Babelmandeb 
menaced by Aden ; to restore to Turkey 
the island of Perim, the key of the Red 
Sea; to disarm Corfu, the key of the 
Adriatic ; and to demand Malta, which 
she took from us, and which she ought 
to have restored after the treaty of 
Amiens. But if she persists in keeping, 
as maritime fortresses, Gibraltar, which 
she stole from Spain; Malta and Corfu, 
which she took from France; Aden, 
which she has appropriated and made 
the Gibraltar of the Red Sea; and Perim, 
which she retains despite Turkey ; then 
France becomes the ally of Russia against 
her, but on the condition that all straits, 
beginning by the Dardanelles, shall be 
neutralized, and all seas free. An ad- 
mirable opportunity is offered for France 
to enter into this policy, and to muke all 
interested Europe join her, by the impu- 
dent as well as imprudent opposition 
made by England to the piercing of the 
Isthmus of Suez.” 


Proceeding from his discovery that 
“the piercing of this Isthmus is the 
defect in the Britannic cuirass,” he 
deduces the grand idea that the op- 
position of England to the project will 
result in a confederation of all Conti- 
nental powers for the assertion of 
“the right of the sea,” and he calls on 
the Emperor of the French to demand, 
in the name of the people of Europe, 
the disarmament and neutrality of all 
sea straits, and especially Gibraltar. 

Yet our French authority, so great 
in theory, is enough of a practical 

rophet to foresee that the Franco- 
Banish expedition against Morocco is 
intended to result in the capture and 
occupation of Tangiers. So far for 
one scheme; let us now mark and 
digest his second and more dishonest 
one, by which his country is to gain 
her point by legerdemain. It is 
this:—The Emperor is to propose a 
general disarmament, give the ex- 
ample, and, when it has been taken, 
transfer to his naval budget the sav- 
ings effected by reducing his army, 
unless Queen Victoria does not change 
her counsellors in favour of Brightand 
Cobden, and also give the example of 
disarming sea straits. The British 
Islands, observes this designing writer, 
will not sustain a struggle against all 
the navies of the world ranged round 
the French navy; and, the sanguine 
schemer, having thus traced out a 
political future for Napoleon IIL., pro- 
nounces that the proposed policy will 
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bring all the peoples of the earth on 
the side of France. 

However, our gracious Sovereign 
may reasonably wait until Cherbourg, 
a fortification in the last Frenc 
fashion, now commanding the Dover 
straits, shall have been dismantled. 

On the first page of the pamphlet 
lately published by M. Jourdan of 
the Siécle, entitled “ La Guerre & 
) Anglais,” he declares that the pre- 
sent prospect of war with us “ opens 
the acceptable one of legitimate re- 
venge;” and alluding bitterly to losses 
of Colonies, considers them quite re- 
coverable “ whenever the time comes 
for righting the ancient quarrel,” and 
confesses that the probability that 
this time is fast approaching has been 
received by his countrymen “with a 
sortof puerile joy.” Childish indeed! 
Let us give an @propos anecdote: 
Last winter, a few days after the Em- 
peror had virtually declared war with 
Austria by his curt speech to her am- 
bassador, our conversation with a 
group of gentlemen at a reception in 
the Faubourg was interrupted by the 
following interjection from a young 
militaire, whose small waist and quiet 
deportment did not indicate martial 
tendencies: —‘ I] parait, Messieurs,” 
said he, “que nous aurons la guerre 
avec |’Autriche, et peut étre aussi 
avec |’ Angleterre,” passing this bel- 
licose observation with a smile and a 
contented rubbing of his hands. We 
longed to say that, in such case, his 
nation would have their hands full, 
but la politesse du salon forbad us. 
With his profession, Glory is so strong 
a passion, they hardly reckon the odds 
against them. Unfortunately, the 
jealousy, sometimes amounting to de- 
testation, of England, is not confined 
to the ranks of the military, as we 
are assured by M. Jourdan, who ob- 
serves :—“ Since it isso easy to revive 
the old resentment against England, 
if one finds among all classes of so- 
ciety men who, though in other re- 
gards are most pacifically and eco- 
nomically inclined, become inflamed, 
impassioned, at the idea of war with 
the English, it is that this instinct is 
a living energy amongst Frenchmen.” 
Although we may believe this state- 
ment, fortunately the chiefs of the 
great Bonapartist party now in 
power are almost certain not merely 
to restrain the popular animosity, but 
to endeavour to turn the tide of feel- 
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ing in favour of the gradual adoption 
of English liberties ; and whenever 
their imperial sun shall enter tho- 
roughly in conjunction with this bright 
and full moon of progress, the future 
of France will be in the ascendant. 
As a single evidence of recent change 
of high opinion in this respect, take 
the late promising speech of the Mi- 
nister, M. de Morny, on the openin 
of the Session of the Council-Gene 
of Puy-de-Déme. 


**Gentlemen,” said he, ‘*if we would 
make war with England, let us reso- 
lutely perfect our means of transport and 
circulation ; let us make them communi- 
cate with our coal mines; let us lower 
the duties on all our raw materials and 
manufactured articles; let us imitate 
the English peoplein what we fall short 
of; let us draw our forces from the spirit 
of association, without having always 
recourse to the support and aid of go- 
vernment ; let us learn to avail ourselves 
of credit; let us seek to win and pre- 
serve, by the prudent use we shall make 
of them, those liberties which make man 
the absolute master of what is his, and 
have no limit except the wrong done to 
others. Yes, let us make with England 
an industrial and commercial war, a 
strife of progress and civilization, loyal 
and open, and which will prove to be to 
the benefit of all.” 


Meanwhile, let us be amused by 
noticing the vagaries and jealousies of 
the ignorant and hostile among their 
journalists and pamphleteers, who 
write that, not o is “India es- 
caping from us, but the Ionian Islands 
are biting the bit, eager to get loose.” 
This juxtaposition of a magnificent 
country with some.comparatively in- 
significant islands is somewhat ba- 
thotic :—the truth is, the possession of 
these islands, coveted by the French, 
was unwillingly forced upon us, since 
which time millions have been ex- 
pended in fortifying Corfu, not only 
to restrain malcontents, but as a sup- 

rt to our great insular citadel of 

alta, by far the most important of 
our outposts. This almost impreg- 
nable fortress is at once a naval sta- 
tion, a garrison, and depdét for coal 
and victuals, without which we should 
have been comparatively powerless 
inst Sebastopol, which it materi- 

ally served todestroy. Similarly, this 
island holds the naval and military 
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force of the south of France in check, 
It is the citadel of the Mediterranean, 
the crownmof our sovereignty of that 
~ the liberty of which, for England 
and the rest of the world, is assured 
by our possession of this fortress and 

ibraltar, the key to what might 
otherwise become a French or a Rus- 
sian lake. The jealousy of foreigners 
segnasing this latter place is parti- 
cularly intelligible—this huge forti- 
fied rock, wrested and kept from 
Spele, being, perhaps, the most not- 
able evidence of British power. The 
once mighty nation, whom we have 
Sentivel of this their best stronghold, 
deserved to lose it, and to suffer the 
continued shame of the loss, for their 
treachery during the great war. The 
loss of it to us would be more severe 
than that of Calais was: one was our 
last foothold in France, the other is 
our only one on the Continent ; and 
our blood should be ever ready to de- 
fend this trophy of our strength—a 
finer one than the artificial “Are de 
l Etoile,” in Paris. Another of their 
themes of complaint is our occupa- 
tion of Perim, a rocky island, distant 
some ninety miles from the British 
settlement of Aden, at the entrance 
of the Red Sea. The people, how- 
ever, whose throat has been capacious 
enough to swallow the camel of Al- 

eria, should not strain out at a gnat 

ke Perim—a mere fire-fly—for we 
are constructing a lighthouse there, 
which, by the way, is likely, some 
night, whenever the projected Suez 
canal shall have been made, to serve 
the whole world. 

The dispute whether the French 
shall be permitted to proceéd with 
their project of cutting a canal 
through the Isthmus of Suez, is con- 
sidered in political circles the most 
serious of the quarrels now pending. 
Their press assumes great interest in 
this vexed question, almost deeming 
our interference in preventing the 
design a sufficient casus bella—al- 
though if the scheme be viewed by 
the light of M. A. de Simencourt’s 
brochure,* it is easy to unhorse them 
from this cheval de bataille, Their 
rage at our opposition would be in- 
telligible if they had reasonable ex- 
pectation of making the Mediter- 
ranean their mare clausum, and mono- 





* «L’Isthme de Suez.’ 
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polizing the traffic that would pass 
through the canal; but as this inland 
sea is not yet their lake, nothing fore- 
shadows any better result to them 
than that five of our ships to one of 
theirs would use the new opening. 
This percement is a Bonapartean tra- 
dition, having for its object, by re- 
ducing the distance to the Indian 
ocean, to divert Oriental trade to the 
southern es of Europe. The idea 
is said to have struck General Bona- 
parte, when, after his conquering cam- 
paign in Italy, he began dreaming of 
a new scene of glory, and, with thein- 
tention of weakening the commerce of 
England by seizingits principalsource, 
he meditated carrying the war into 
India, and accordingly attempted to 
make Egypt a French province. But 
his discomfiture by Nelson, at the 
Battle of the Nile, precluded Mar- 
seilles from absorbing any of our 
Eastern commerce. The trade of this 
envious port is languishing; the Ori- 
ental commerce of France is almost 
restricted to Nantes; and is small, be- 
cause her shipowners are not rich 
enough to build and load vessels large 
enough to round the Cape; but they 
reasonably conclude that, if the Isth- 
mus were pierced, their tiny craft 
could enter into enjoyment of a vastly 
extended traffic. Yet, let usask them 
why, before they cut this canal, they 
do not cut their Celtic law of equal 
partition of property among children, 
which, among other results, has the 
effect of so subdividing capital that 
their manufacturers, merchants, and 
shipowners cannot successfully com- 
pete with ours? In 1853, the Medi- 
terranean portion of their commercial 
marine amounted only to 186,084 
tons, while the ocean ports mustered 
576,621; and in 1857 only 273,340, 
while the latter counted 776,189 tons. 

The United Kingdom has hitherto 
enjoyed the almost exclusive business 
of supplying Europe with Oriental 
produce, and, indeed, the commerce 
of the globe has been gradually cen- 
tering, both for imports and exports, 
in her hands, so as to entitle her to 
the name of the world’s purveyor. 
Up to our day, the rivalry of America 
has not deprived her of this proud 
position, while as for France, unpro- 
vided with railways, she could not 
enter into competition by importing 
raw materials, manufacturing them, 
and exporting the goods. For the fu- 
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ture, through railway communication 
between her and her neighbours will 
enable her to sell her silks and other 
tissues at cheaper rates, and she is 
likely to maintain her supremacy in 
her special manufactures, since, 
though comparatively dear, they are 

weferred for their superior beauty. 

fet in the face of this expectation, 
she has the blindness, according to 
M. de Simencourt, to entertain the 
suicidal project of piercing the Isthmus 
of Suez, which, though beneficial to 
Marseilles, her sole southern port, 
would be more so to Russia, Turkey, 
Austria, Germany, Italy, and Spain, 
the very countries she calculates on 
supplying. M. de Lesseps, the engin- 
eer, whose zeal has pushed the project, 
reckons that the distance between 
Odessa and Bombay would be dimin- 
ished to nearly one quarter. Constan- 
tinople, Trieste, Venice, and Genoa, 
would all obtain shorter communica- 
tion than Marseilles. Therefore Rus- 
sia is obviously the party most inter- 
ested. Diplomatists say she already 
desires to lessen her exports to Eng- 
land in order to develop her manufac- 
tures ; and she is giving imperial im- 
vetus to the construction of those iron 
ines which will be the basis of her 
future extended intercourse. Up to 
January, 1858, she had done less rail- 
road work than almost any other 
European country, having made only 
twenty kilometres for every million 
of her inhabitants, while France had 
made 208, and the United Kingdom 
536. From the resistance experienced 
by the allied armies in their recent 
war on an edge of this huge country, 
we may judge what her power would 
be were she provided with railways, 
and enriched by new wealth pouring 
in vid Suez ; and we may be sure that 
the Dardanelles, more important to 
her than ever, would become the 
scene of a longer and bloodier contest 
than Sebastopol. The questions re- 
main—Is the scheme feasible? how 
many millions will it cost ¢ and, will it 
pay ¢ The French repose confidence in 
the opinion of their engineers, who have 
pronounced the canal practicable ; on 
the other hand, it is said that Robert 
Stephenson staked his professional 
reputation on the truth that it is im- 
practicable. Meanwhile the above 
queries are answered so unsatisfac- 
torily, that the nations principally in- 
terested have not subscribed money; 
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shares in the project have never float- 
ed in our market; and, despite M. de 
Lesseps and the Courts of Russia and 
France, the Sublime Porte has put a 
veto on the design. But the Court of 
the Tuileries has recently readopted 
this Bonapartean tradition, and it 
may be suspected with the object of 
obtaining a military footing in Egypt. 
Any “geographic ambition” acknow- 
ledged in France looks primarily tothe 
annexation of Belgium. On this head, 
the following passage may be quoted 
from M. @’ Hainault’s pamphlet, which 
has reached its third edition :— 

«“The preservation of the kingdom of 
the Netherlands, composed of the Belgian 
and Dutch nations, who differ in religion, 
language, manners, and conformation, 
has been proved impossible. That union 
was attempted by the Holy Alliance, 
but the monstrous marriage was quickly 
followed by divorce. But the time may 
be foreseen when each of this couple will 
contract abetter tie. Holland shouldbe 
made a German power, and we hesitate 
not to consider Belgium a French one. 
She lives by us, like us, and except for 
the pusillanimity of the late King of 
France, the assimilation would be com- 
plete since 1830.” 

The supposition that this and other 
annexations would be permitted by 
the rest of Europe, is based on ideas 
of admitting the great Continental 
Powers to make similar accessions, by 
such means as the dismemberment of 
the Turkish Empire. Great Britain, 
however, is to be so far from a par- 
taker in the scramble, that the pro- 
posed unholy alliance of the Conti- 
nental States has for its main aim to 
deprive her of her strongholds in the 
Mediterranean and her maritime su- 

remacy, and exclude her from inter- 
ering in Continental affairs. Our 
author is quite clear on this point:— 

‘¢ When anation has appropriated, as 
England has done, the most important 
points in the Mediterranean, such as 
Gibraltar, Malta, and the Ionian Islands, 
so as to become mistress of the great 
European lake; when she has the preten- 
sion to rule with her influence and her 
forces the most civilized region in the 
world, notwithstanding that the island 
from which she sprung is not as much as 
its tenth part in extent and population, 
she cannot be expected to accept, with 
goodwill, a falling off which she could 
never either understand or foresee.” 

Certainly she cannot, nor is she 
likely to “sell the goodwill” of her 
tenure of Malta to her allies, even if 
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they offered as much as the Ameri- 
cans will give for Cuba. Ever since 
their occupation of Algeria, our posses- 
sion of the magnificent island fortress 
which commands the Mediterranean, 
has been the sharpest thorn in their 
feet while on the march to further 
conquests in Africa — acquisitions 
which, they are aware, are imperilled 
in the event of war with the masters 
of Malta. Their historians even ascribe 
the great eleven years’ war of the be- 
ginning of this century to our having 
failed to obey the article in the Peace 
of Amiens for our evacuation of that 
island. 

In slight proof of the national ani- 
mosity, we permit ourselves to cite a 
recent warlike ballad, which, like all 
of its nature, is one of the barometers 
of popular opinion :—“Comment va 
le petit chanson ?” significantly asked 
a statesman in turbulent times. The 
war-ode in point is remarkable, as 
claiming the omnes of being, we quote 
its author’s words, “in answer to La 
Marseillaise English ballad, entitled 
‘Riflemen form!” written by our 
Poet-Laureate; and this savage reply 
has been sold by thousands in the 
south of France. his retaliatory ema- 
nation from some Gallic poetic and 
abusive mind is called “L’ Hymne 
des Frances,’ and dedicated to the 
third regiment of Zouaves, a terrible 
corps, specially charged with carrying 
the instructions contained in this 
hymn into effect. Commencing by 
calling aloud for immediate invasion 
of Albion, the enraged rhymer de- 
clares that the Mediterranean sea is 
incensed by the presence of “an inso- 
lent navigator,” whom Africa sees dar- 
ing to sail near her shores, and that 
Rome is particularly insulted by this 
nautical Anglais, who has the Lead: 
hood to inspire terror; but that, never- 
theless, the Eternal City will some 
day, in her indignation, utterly crush 
this abominable rival, just as, in an- 
cient days, she levelled Carthage so 
completely in the dust that she has 
disappeared ever since. Having eja- 
culated this prophecy, the poet pro- 
ceeds to make the following observa- 
tions:— 


En vain |'Ang'ais trouble la terre, 
Son prestige s'est effacé, 
On se moque de sa colére— 
Le present est loin du passé! 
Tes vaisseaux, la terreur du monde, 
Par la vapeur sont des jouets ; 
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Le Zouave est maitre de l’onde, 
Son fer vaut mieux que tes boulets. 

A Pabordage ! 

Point de canon! 

Que le carnage 
Double le rage 
Du matelot écrasant Albion ! 
A l'abordage ! 
Point de canon! 


Inkermann a jugé ta force, 
Soldat imbécile a |’Alma ; 
A Traktir tue fus sans amorce ; 
Au Redan, on te culbuta ! 
Ta valeur, sur les bords du Gange, 
Insulte a toute nation, 
Tes lauriers, de sang ef de fange, 
N’ombragent que l’oppression. 

A labordage! &c. 


On sait ta politique infame 
D'irriter les peuples entre eux, 
Ton cabinet de fiel n'a d’ame 

Que pour des brigands dangereux. 
Tu practises avec tout crime 

Qui peut faire hausser ton coton— 
Alsop ajuste la victime 

Que lui signale Palmerston ! 


A l’abordage! &c. 


Palestro, Magenta, Varése, 
Sont le prelude de ta peur! 
Attends encor—le destin pése 
Le poids de ta juste terreur— 
A Londres, aprés l'Italie !— 
Du Zouave au jarret d'acier 
Les victoires en Lombardie, 
Font déja trembler ton cimier. 
A Vabordage ! &c. 


Mort a ta caste féodale ! 
A bas l’ Anglais, brigand des mers 
En Europe comme au Bengale, 
Mort aux tyrans de l’univers ! 
Le droit commun partout se léve, 
A bas les infames traités !# 
Que par le fer l’euvre s’achéve 
Aux accents de nos libertés! 

A labordage, &e. 


We crave pardon for echoing such 
wild bavardage, the froth and scum 
of national antipathy, unworthy of 
notice, were it not that the overboil- 
ing of French mobs has not been mere 
“sound and fury, signifying nothing,” 
but a powerful revolutionary and 
warlike lever. By no means do we 
allege that the writers quoted were 
instigated by their government to in- 
cite.an irritation against the English 
nation that shall lead to war, since 
we do not believe the Emperor de- 
sires such a result. Let us now at- 
tempt to combine the qualities of 
Prometheus and his brother Epime- 
theus, one of whom saw facts before 


they were visible, while the other, 
when the fact was accomplished, 
saw but the motive ; and let us try to 
improve on them by endeavouring to 
show how some ideas of Louis Napo- 
leon Bonaparte have already produced 
facts, and may produce more. By 
considering his career we may imagine 
what will be his path, and to expect 
to obtain clairvoyance into his future 
is not so vain as to call him “a man 
of destiny,” since few men act upon 
designs more reflective and fixed. 
The maze of his conduct, intricate and 
dark as it may appear, has not been, 
it would seem, without a plan, for we 
find the solution of his general scheme 
in ascribing to him the simple inten- 
tion, proceeding from one of the most 
impulsive instincts of human nature, 
of establishing the prosperity of his 
line. Political heir of Bonaparte, he 
was bred up “‘dans le culte Napo- 
léonien et dans la religion de son 
sang.” In 1840, he thus proclaimed, 
in a speech to the Cour des Pairs, his 
position:—“I represent a principle, a 
cause, and a defeat. The principle is 
the sovereignty of the people; the 
cause, that of the Empire; the de- 
feat, Waterloo. You have recognised 
the principle, you have served the 
cause, and you wish to avenge the 
defeat.” When in exile, he was an 
affectionate studier of “Les Idées 
Napoléoniennes,” and after his affair 
at Strasbourg, published, during his 
imprisonment at Ham, and before his 
affair at Boulogne, a work under that 
title, asa manifest excusing the first at- 
tempt, and preparing for the second— 
his shrewd intellect and deep thought 
aiding his natural ambition to become 
Emperor of the French. But while 
in England, he learnt des idées An- 
glaises, wrote an essay on the history 
of that country, and we find him, on 
10th April, 1848, armed with a special 
constable’s staff, helping to guard the 
streets of London against revolution- 
ists, and may believe that all he ob- 
served in England assures him that 
she is not a country to be invaded 
with impunity. The sentiment of 
Bonapartism, after the last Revolu- 
tion in France, put him in power. 
The extent and strength in which it 
developed itself was unexpected and 
astounding, and it still moves the 


* The treaties of 1815, which Napoleon III. has since broken. 
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mass of the nation in their inmost 
hearts. Hostility to England forms 
part of it, and the universal state of 
this feeling at that epoch is thus de- 
scribed in the pamphlet of 1858, en- 
titled “ L’Empereur Napoleon III. et 
l Angleterre,” and attributed to his 
dictation :—“The minds of the parti- 
zans of the Empire were ulcerated 
with the most grievous reminiscences 
in modern history ;” viz., the defeat 
at Waterloo, the treaties of 1815, and 
the “martyr fate of the hero,” at St. 
Helena. The Legitimist party are de- 
clared to have religiously retained the 
historic resentment caused by ancient 
wars; the Republicans held in bitter 
memory “the league of Pitt and Co- 
bourg to crush the republic ;” and the 
Orleanists were offended as much at 
England for her humiliating protec- 
tion as her abandonment of them. 
The election of Louis N. aoe as 
president of the new Republic, ae 
the triumph of Bonapartism, cause: 
distrust and alarm in every European 
court, but his first steps, profes- 
sions, and conduct prudently allayed 
this uneasiness. Knowing it was not 
nearly so much his personal charac- 
ter as the prestige of his surname 
that had olaced him in power, he 
saw that in order to establish his 
dynasty, he must make a name for 
himself. The first Bonaparte, in ful- 
filling this requisite for himself, by 
eclipsing the glories of the Bour- 
bons, and gratifying the vanity of the 
French, had committed the gross blun- 
der of doing so at such a cost to other 
nations that they combined to oust 
him; and the theatre of Continental 
politics, in which that old actor had 
figured as a martial hero such as had 
not been seen since Charlemagne, was 
closed by banishing the veteran to St. 
Helena, as a warning that the part of 
Charlemagne ought not to have been 
repeated. 
he young Roscius of the new dy- 
nastic family knew that, for the fu- 
ture, that great stage is not to be one 
on which a single star may amuse and 
astonish the audience, and that the 
time has almost passed for theatrical 
lities—not quite passed, neverthe- 
ess, since there was an opening for 
some histrionic display, by reviving a 
former drama, in some of the old 
scenes, but with new attractions and 
decorations; for it would not tell to 
go over the same ground and do pre- 
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cisely what had been done before, 
particularly when French love of no- 
velty is to be gratified. With an in- 
timate knowledge of the national cha- 
racter, the elected President of the 
Republic saw he had not merely to 
act a striking part, but to avoid past 
mistakes; so, reversing his uncle’s po- 
licy, he adopted that of Henry IV., so 
far as might be compatible with the 
altered circumstances of the age, and 
with his personal qualities, position, 
and family traditions. His Italian 
policy is based precisely on the ideas 
of Henry IV., defined by Sully as 
founded on the traditional determina- 
tion of the kings of France to main- 
tain the independence of the Italian 
States, in order that they shall not be- 
come Austrian garrisons menacing the 
Alpine frontier; and the intention of 
Napoleon III. to revive this defensive 
design is set forth in his semi-official 
pamphlet, and avowed even to its ex- 
tent of setting the Pope at the head 
of the projected Confederation. The 
alarm his accession to the govern- 
ment of the French occasioned the 
sovereigns of Europe, was aggravated 
by the revolutionary infection their 
own subjects had recently caught from 
Paris. The new President, however, 
began to play the grand réle of cham- 
pion of order, which has caused him 
to be accepted into the fraternity of 
crowned heads, and now encourages 
him to aspire to the ambitious station 
of arbiter of European affairs. His 
first foreign step, before transforming 
his presidency of a republic into an 
imperial sceptre, was to quell the revo- 
lutionary faction in Rome, and restore 
the head of the RomanCatholicChurch 
to temporal authority—a strong mea- 
sure, thus daunting the red Republi- 
cans in his own capital, and gainin 
himself some millions of Catholic suf- 
frages for his election as Emperor. 
hen the French nation, rejecting 
either a king or a republic, declared 
for a despotism, they did so in the re- 
collection of past glories, and expecta- 
tion of future triumphs; for when six 
inillions of Frenchmen voted for anew 
Napoleon, their act indubitably pro- 
claimed their memory of defeats as 
well as of victories, and their hope of 
comingrevenge. Multitudes expected 
he would pursue his family hatred 
of the uprooters of its dynasties 
—this tradition being the reason of 
his elevation, and the carrying out of 
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which the very cause for which he 
was girt with the imperial sword. 
His investiture was the virtual sub- 
version of the political relations set- 
tled by the treaties of 1815, the resus- 
citated empire being given himin the 
teeth of the great Powers that had set 
their ban on the Bonaparte family. 
Anciently every Celtic king was ex- 
pected to give proof, soon after his 
election, of his ability to lead his 
people in war, and accordingly made 
a@ marauding expedition, called his 
inauguration raid. Similarly, the Em- 
peror-elect had to exhibit his prowess, 
and other capabilities, in convincing 
-_. There must be brilliant mar- 
tial exploits, successful diplomacy, 
much scenic splendour; in short, not- 
able proofs of his military and govern- 
mental aptitude. But aggression, as 
a mode of personal aggrandizement, 
_being forbidden, he pronounced the 
age of conquest to have ceased, and 
that his empire consisted in peace. 
This was prudent, because the limite 
of France are strictly defined by na- 
tional as well as geographic bound- 
aries. Wherever seas and ocean do 
not preclude her from swelling her 
dimensions, the Alps, the Rhine, the 
Pyrenees, and sterner ramparts still, 
nations not of French blood, stand as 
insurmountable barriers. Virtually, 
she is more isolated than England, 
and has less prospect of enlarging her 
territory than Prussia and other Con- 
tinental powers have. Successive 
ezars of Russia may push their wide 
empire further ; Austria might even 
add an additional patch to her harle- 
quin coat of subjected nationalities ; 
and even the King of Piedmont may 
pursue the tradition of aggrandize- 
ment hereditary in his family. But 
France and her Bonapartes are 
hemmed in by unkind fate. How- 
ever, Napoleon III. found himself at 
the head of what might easily be 
made the mightiest military nation on 
earth; and though he must not enlarge 
his bounds, yet, by a particular line 
of policy, his power would hardly 
know a limit. Nothing could with- 
stand an alliance of the greatest mili- 
tary and naval powers in the world. 
Secure of England, he could accom- 
plish quite enough to establish him- 
self and family hereditarily on the 
throne of France. Unlike the Bour- 
bons, among the things he had learnt 
in the school of exile was to forget 


much, and above all, to consien any 
hatred of England to prudent oblivion. 
Whatever might have been the ran- 
corous feelings of his party towards 
that country, whatever their hope of 
vengeance, and whatever their prompt- 
ings, he made no concession to them. 
The hospitable reception he, although 
heir of General Bonaparte, had expe- 
rienced in that land, may also have 
aided to warm a heart magnanimous 
enough to conceive and act on the 
novel design of being imperial peace- 
maker between two anciently inimical 
nations ; and English appreciation of 
his noble policy in this regard was 
marked by the respect and honour he 
received on his visit with his Empress 
to London. In March, 1854, he thus 
avows his adoption of Henry IV.’s 
policy, and sketches out its applica- 
tion :— 

‘“* The destiny and réle of France are, 
in all treaties, to cast her sword of Bren- 
nus into the seale in favour of civiliza- 
tion. And,” he concludes, ‘‘to assure 
peace, is not to maintain a fictitious 
tranquillity during a few years; it is to 
labour for the disappearance of hatred 
between nations, by favouring the in- 
terests and tendencies of each people ; 
it is to create an equitable equilibrium 
between the great Powers; it is, in a 
word, to follow the policy of Henry IV.” 


So far for foreign affairs. But to 
keep his own subjects quiet is the 
really difficult task. They are not fit 
for the liberty of occupying them- 
selves by managing home affairs. How 
satisfy, how gratify, how distract 
them! The practice of the first Em- 
peror with that end, described to the 
Count de Narbonne, in 1812. in these 
words, “Je les distrais par les ba- 
tailles gagnées,” could not be safely 
pursued ; and, moreover, that dis- 
creditable expression of a dire ne- 
cessity is followed by an admoni- 
tion which cannot have escaped his 
nephew’s keen and sage observation, 
viz.: that an attempt to govern the 
most intelligent nation on earth, dis- 
regardfully of the light of the times, 
must prove the grossest mistake. The 
era of conquests might have ceased, 
but an age of peace would content 
neither his army nor his people ; and 
it is to be feared that exclusive atten- 
tion to intestine politics would render 
even his tenure of the tiara untenable. 
If he dazzled the restless factions he 
ruled by the splendour of his vic- 
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tories, and attempted to invest France 
with that supremacy which no power 
can safely affect, he was almost cer- 
tain to lose his throne. In this diffi- 
culty, he immensely served France 
and himself by embracing alliance with 
Great Britain, and these Powers in 
combination put an effectual check to 
the ambition of Russia, which neither 
could have done singlehanded. Time 
rolled on, and that siege of the Eter- 
nal City, when his troops bombarded 
the town richest in classic and religious 
monuments tenderly, and took it with, 
as it were, hands muffled in lavender- 
kid gloves, proved the incentive to 
Orsini’s attentat. The obvious effect 
of this terror-striking blow was to 
lead to theresult aimed at in principle, 
by inducing the Emperor to desire 
earnestly to withdraw his troops from 
a city the occupation of which by his 
foreign military police caused such 
desperate exasperation among the 
would-be revolutionists. 

The frequent attempts to assassi- 
nate him must now be adverted to, 
since the fact that London is the 
scene where they were concocted pro- 
duced the fiercest rancour in the 
minds of the Bonapartists, and may 
be considered as a reason why the 
feelings of their Emperor towards the 
English may have suffered a change. 
The revolutionary assassins, whether 
Italians, such as Mazzini and Orsini, 
or French, as Ledru Rollin and Ber- 
nard, plotted, between the years 1852 
and 1858, no less than eight attempts, 
which are set forth in the pamphlet 
“Napoleon III. et l’Angleterre,” and 
are declared to have proceeded, both 
as to the human and infernal instru- 
ments, from London. 

To these numerous plots were added 
other causes of anger, such as Mr. 
Edwin James’ disgraceful speech, and 
some shameful rejoicings on the ac- 
quittal of einent, which excited the 
hostility of the French colonels to the 
vitch of their demanding to be led 
into “the den of assassins ;”—or view- 
ing their fury agreeably with the 
polished but piquant phraseology of 
the imperial pamphleteer:— 

‘* Les addresses de l'armée devaient 


naturellement étre plus vives ; elles ex-: 


primaient avec une energie toute mili- 
taire le sentient de la France. Quel- 
ques-unes seulement devaient blesser les 
susceptibilités de l’ Angleterre.” 


In this pamphlet, the imperial mind 
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may be understood to have dictated 
the following ardent and dignified 
appeal :-— 

‘* We have now explained our conduct 
with regard to England; we have shown 
what the Emperor Napoleon III. has 
been for her; we declare loudly that 
England has never found an ally more 
loyal, more persevering, more independ- 
ent of petty passions and hatreds.” 

Ally or no ally, he fairly refers to 
the different conduct of our Govern- 
ment in 1802, in persecuting Peltier 
for publishing a libel against the First 
Consul with the object of provoking 
the hatred of the French against their 
ruler, and exciting them to assassin- 
ate him. In this instance the jury 
condemned the guilty party. The 
question of checking and punishing 
these horrible attempts, however diffi- 
cult, at least left our Allies entitled to 
expect that more sympathy and right 
feeling would have ecw exhibited 
towards doing all that could reason- 
ably be accomplished. 

Th our opinion, formed during resi- 
dence in France, at and since the last 
attentat, the French were justly dis- 
satisfied with the conduct of both the 
British government and people. 

During the last ten years the Em- 
perors of France and Austria have bid 
high for the possession of the Pope 
as a political puppet, and the recent 
campaign arose out of this dispute, 
just as the Crimean war grew out of 
the question as to the possession of 
the Holy Places. The former Emperor 
constituted himself protector of the 
Pontiff by replacing him and gar- 
risoning Rome. If the French had 
taken possession of any other Euro- 
_ foreign city, Great Britain would 

ave interfered ; but her Protestant- 
ism would, in this case of the Eternal 
City, have imbued her conduct with 
appearance of religious partizanship, 
and thereby created universal Roman 
Catholic hostility. Meanwhile the 
Italian assassins endeavoured, most 
happily in vain, to avenge the cause 
of Roman liberty in their horrible 
manner. The dignity of the Emperor 
would have been lowered had he con- 
descended to immediate action, such as 
by recalling the force occupying Rome, 
and which, moreover, would have left 
the Austrians free to march in. Hav- 
ing previously discarded his uncle’s 
interfering policy, he now proclaimed 
to the world, that being as generous 
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as his uncle, it is his ambition to be 
regarded asthe liberator of “oppressed 
nationalities,’and the promulgator of 
French ideas of social order; but, 
that while his uncle thought himself 
obliged to conquer nations in order to 
free them, he is more generous, de- 
claring that, should he ever have to 
defend a nation, it will be to free them 
without conquering them.* He was 
to free Italy from the Alps to the 
Adriatic ; but in the name of freedom, 
why does he persist in keeping the 
Romans in bondage ? 

After some delay, an offer being 
made by the King of Piedmont of the 
hand of his daughter in marriage to 
one of the Bonaparte family, the head 
of this house made his laconic an- 
nouncement of dissatisfaction with 
Austria ; some protocolling occurred, 
closed by the determination of this 
Power not to evacuate the Legations, 
and the nuptials of the princess were 
followed by martial events resulting 
in the material augmentation of Pied- 
mont, and personal aggrandizement 
of Napoleon IIT., who is now declared 
to unite the mental qualities of a pro- 
found politician to the talents of a 
consummate general--the thoughtful 
mind for forming great plans, to the 
will and power to execute them. 

Our ambassador in Paris has well 
weighed the hazard of interfering in 
the question of the temporal power 
of the Pope, the following paragraph 
occurring in one of his late des- 
patches :— 


‘*Tt was a saying of the First Napo- 
leon, somewhat paradoxical no doubt in 
his mouth, that the Pope must be treated 
with as if he had 300,000 men at his 
back. The saying, however, showed the 
difficulty with which that firm mind had 
to contend when the head of the Roman 
Catholic Church was hisopponent. And 
if such was the case in those days of irre- 
ligion and infidelity, what must it be 
now when the Roman Catholic Church 
has recovered so much of its then lost 
authority ?” 


The Emperor of the French espoused 
the temporal cause of the Papacy ten 
years ago, has recently rushed alone 
into the midst of the Italian question, 
and must extricate himself, if he can, 
from the consequences ; yet, we can 
imagine that one of hisministers might 
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address him as Henry the VIIT.’s fool 
did his master on a somewhat similar 
occasion of threatening times, when, 
finding the King in a state of elation, 
and asking the reason, he was told that 
the Pope had styled his master De- 
fender of the Faith, on which the sim- 
le fellow exclaimed : “O, good Harry, 
et thou and I defend one another, 
and let the Faith alone to defend it- 
self!” He is now in a dilemma be- 
tween his desire to effect the scheme 
of giving stability to the Pontiff, and 
his wish not to exasperate the party 
opposed to Papal government. The 
expression of his determination to 
withdraw his forces from Rome has 
angered his clergy, even to disturbing 
the coalition between the two armies 
of his despotism, the ecclesiastical 
and military. His object is to make 
his authority predominant in the 
Italian Peninsula ; and there can be 
little doubt but that his present 
quarrel with Great Britain arises 
from his soreness that her neutrality 
is slowly enabling the accomplishment 
of a liberation his interference was 
not calculated to effect. In our par- 
ticular view, we deprecate covert as 
well as open interposition on the part 
of our Government on the Roman 
question, as fraught with danger, and 
as unnecessary, since the course of 
events promises a sound solution of 
the difficulty. 

Motives such as have now been 
traced fairly directed the combination 
of causes that led to the liberation of 
the northern Italians. By the victory 
of Solferino, the heir of General Bo- 
naparte tore the treaties of 1815 in 
shreds. Whatever the results to Italy 
may be, one fact is manifest, that the 
chief end of the late movement was, 
to give the world to understand that 
the humiliation France endured by 
the treaties of the Allied Powers is 
wiped away, and thatthe battle of 
Waterloo, which enabled their dicta- 
tion, is effectually revenged. Let us 
imagine that the manes of the first 
Bonaparte are appeased by the second, 
and that the vendetta blood of this 
Corsican family is quite satisfied. 

Indubitably, the Orlando in that 
glorious campaign has succeeded, if 
not in founding and establishing 
Italian royalties at his pleasure, in 





* Napoleon III. et I'Italie, 1859. 
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cohaning the martial brilliancy of 
his grand hereditary surname. His 
boldest and master-stroke in pur- 
suance of Henry IV.’s policy, his 
having made and maintained an al- 
liance with England, has enabled him 
to humiliate Russia, and drive the 
Austrians further from his frontier, 
has had the excellent effect of afford- 
ing continual gratification to the hon- 
ourable feelings of his people, and has 
thereby added to his claims to be 
deemed as worthy as Hugues Oapet 
was to found a family dynasty. 

The foreign career of General Bo- 
naparte was an almost continuous war 
against national liberty, deposing 
native kings, imposing his own crea- 
tures, and constantly menacing and 
fighting the freest country on earth. 
His nephew is striking a different 
medallion, already stamped with vic- 
tories achieved in alliance with Great 
Britain, and is not likely to mar its 
unity of design by warring either on 
Belgium, or Prussia, or England, since 
he could not expect success, save by 
being joined by the autocratic Powers, 
Russia and Austria, while he might 
judiciously calculate on being opposed 

y America, being quite neni that 
war with the En “lish would be a pro- 
clamation of deliberate hostility to 
the general cause of constitutional 
liberty. On the contrary, what is the 
patent line of his past policy, from 
which we may hope to escry his future 
path? It is plainly this, that he put 
down republicanism by the strong 
hand, has allied himself to constitu- 
tional States, and made war against 
despotic powers. Hitherto he has pur- 
sued this admirable pee steadily, 
and since he thus gives England a 
guarantee of his adhesion to the tried 
and moderate principles of limited 
hereditary monarchy, we assert with 
emphasis that he is entitled to the 
respect and confidence of England. 
It may be also argued from the pre- 
mises that his absolute government 
will gradually take the better form of 
a mere administrative royalty. The 
chosen Sovereign of the French, may 
he succeed in devolving his throne in 
hereditary succession to his posterity, 
for we regard the cradle of his child 
as the cradle of the libertiesof France ! 
Prohibited from imitating his uncle’s 
warlike career, he will probably emu- 
late and s him in legislative 
measures. The Vode Napoleon J, is 
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the best trophy of the first empire, 
and Napoleon ITI. will now desire to 
place his renown on that noblest basis, 
the amelioration of social institutions. 
In every point of view the British 
people are highly interested that he 
should take this course. Let them, 
meanwhile, we earnestly exhort them, 
cherish an alliance which has been 
very advantageous. The Emperor of 
the French has acted as the right arm 
of our policy towards Russia, helping 
to do what we alone could not have 
done; has now cut the knot of the 
Italian question, and his personal 
friendship is a guarantee of peace. 
He has been an irreproachable ally, 
and may be expected to continue a 
faithful one, for so long as we remain 
at peace with him, we serve him, and 
he is our instrument in matters of 
mutual interest. 

It is high time forthe French nation 
to consider what will be the future of 
their country, when death deprives 
him of the sceptre he so firmly holds. 
His heir is an infant not five years 
old. What is likely to happen when 
that iron rod shall t in the hands of 
aminor? Ifthe young Emperor shall 
be a puppet, who will work the wires? 
Even if his father’s life, now past 
fifty-one winters, be long nam as 
all Europe has, we sincerely believe, 
reason to hope it may, the time must 
come when the veteran Cesar, the 
chosen chief, will be superannuated. 
Perhaps the modern Gauls may 
please to imitate their forefathers in 
deposing a king who, having been 
elected on account of his qualities, must 
be displaced so soon as he becomes 
incompetent. They have deposed a 
Bourbon and an Orleans, and why 
not a Bonaparte? Or will he him- 
self, worn and wearied, follow the ex- 
ample of many a monarch in retiring 
from business? Should, at last, his 
age and infirmities make him desire 
to let the world recede from view, and 
to end his days in the calm that should 
peocnte the tomb, closing his public 
ife with the touching prayer of a 
great warrior of old, “Ego, Hannibal, 
peto pacem !”—it will soothe his 
thoughts for his son and successor, if 
he can believe he has securely laid 
glorious foundations of liberty and 
peace for his country. 

One item of our security against 
Invasion consists in the fact that some 
of the hostile writers we cite have 
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begun to count the cost of going to 
war with Great Britain. The author 
of “Angleterre et la Guerre” enters 
into rough estimates, but M. Jourdan 
does not deign more than to propose 
a postponement, until some enjoyment 
of liberty to be borrowed from us 
shall have recruited French finances ; 
and he so covets this excellent com- 
modity as to hint in jest that we 
would probably make it an article of 
merchandise, in the trading spirit of 
the Dutch admiral, who sold gun- 
powder totheenemy. Couteguicoute, 
they declare, the English are to be 
humiliated, and they are manifestly 
almost determined to lay London in 
the dust. With exacerbated feel- 
ings they remark that, while every 
other capital in Europe has had to 
suffer the affront of -foreign invasion, 
London retains her virginity; and 
they search history, not in vain, to 
show that the maiden metropolis is 
not safe, pointing to the burning of 
Deptford by the Dutch ; and, looking 
back into classic story, observe that, 
for 700 years, the women of Sparta 
had never heard the sound of an 
enemy’s clarion, but, one night, saw 
the camp fires of Epaminondas’s sol- 
diers under their very walls. From 
this terrible menace it is comforting 
to turn to a paragraph by a writer 
who, having studied the English 
character, gives the following reasons 
as some of the causes of French 
jealousy : 

** Every page of history explains the 
hatred we all feel in our hearts against 
England, by showing us, through all 
ages, that country in the attitude of a 
commander; ever on the watch for our 
failings, always signing our humiliations, 
and opposing her energetic traditions of 
civil life to our weak errors. Ter aris- 
tocracy, enthusiastic in the cause of in- 
tellectual labours, devoted above all to 
the interests of their country, strong, 
proud, yet respectful to the crown and 
the other classes of society, inflicts a re- 
proach as loud as it is continual on what 
our aristocracy was and what it would 
become. Her citizens, so sound in all 
respects, so truly worthy, make the in- 
feriority of ours visible in striking con- 
trast. Her people, by their trust in 
toil, their negation, above all, of the 
passion of envy, also give a severe and 
daily lesson to ours.”* 








Such being a foreigner’s brief sum- 
mary of the noble qualities of English 
leaders, townsmen, and artizans ; such 
his contrast between them and the 
corresponding ranks of his own na- 
tion, there can be no doubt on what 
side victory will fall in the event of 
a struggle. Confident from the past 
and in the future, the Londoners of 
Queen Victoria’s reign may sleep as 
securely as on that night in Queen 
Elizabeth’s, when the city was roused 
by the news of the Armada invasion : 


**When bugle’s note and cannon’s roar the 

deathlike silence broke, 

And with one start, and with one cry, the 
royal city woke, 

At once on all her stately gates arose the 
answering fires ; 

At once the wild alarum clashed from all her 
reeling spires ; 

From all the batteries of the Tower pealed 
loud the voice of fear; 

And all the thousand masts of Thames sent 
back a louder cheer.” 


Proceeding to quote and comment 
on the warlike views of these pamph- 
leteers, we find them oneoeieely 
insisting that, while Great Britain is 
destined to wear the crown of Indus- 
try, she is also fated to hold its sceptre 
sleeplessly, the conditions of her ex- 
istence being, that the world continue 
to be her granary, and she its manu- 
facturer. Three things are indispen- 
sable to her—foreign corn, foreign cot- 
ton, and foreign markets. To be se- 
cure of these, she must be mistress of 
the ocean. Therefore, observe these 
writers, to deprive her of her naval 
supremacy would be a mortal blow, 
since it would instantly result, they 
say, in revolutionary riots in her 
teeming seats of industry. No need 
of invasion, famine would suffice to 
reduce her. If this be so, her cease- 
less vigilance should assuredly be di- 
rected to keeping her stately sword 
of sovereignty of the seas strong and 
unsheathed! Her maritime domina- 
tion gives her the dominion of the 
world—the prize greedily coveted by 
the French, and due to the power that 
could succeed in depriving her of its 
source. In the eyes of the hopeful 
among them, Cherbourg is to accom- 
plish this long-desired and loftiest 
object of ambition for France, since 
they regard this monster seaport and 
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arsenal as the Sebastopol that shall 
annex the British Islands to their 
empire. They threaten us that their 
country is now reacquiring the enor- 
mous military strength to which the 
First Napoleon raised her, and they 
quote, as prophetic, his insolent words: 
“With my France, England ought to 
become no more than an appendix to 
her, nature having made a one of 
our islands, like Oleron and Corsica.” 
They also cite one of our countrymen, 
Lord Bolingbroke, as declaring, in 
1732 :—“ Whenever a great man shall 
be seated on the French throne, Eng- 
land will fall, and become of no more 
importance in Europe than the island 
of Sardinia.” 

It is obvious and natural that 
France desires preponderance, nay 
absolute dominion over the globe. 

Our ancient foe has long regarded 
the threat of a formidable descent on 
our shores as the most telling menace 
against us. Had the First Napoleon 

ssessed a steam fleet, and a Cher- 

urg to shelter it, he would, doubt- 
less, in the same bold and brigand 
spirit that he struck at Moscow, have 
done more than threaten. The want 
of a fortified harbour has been felt by 
the French since their defeat off Cape 
de la Hogue, when we burnt fifteen of 
their men-of-war in the very anchor- 
ages of Cherbourg and La Hogue. 
“France,” exclaimed the prisoner of 
St. Helena, “will never obtain her 
due predominance until her navy can 
meet the English navy with success.” 
The recent completion of the works at 
Cherbourg was deemed by multitudes 
the mot dordre for a sea-fight that 
should be a mighty trial of strength. 
Whenever war may occur between the 
two ancient enemies, and no one can 
reasonably expect continual peace, 
the scene of action is, from every 
point of view, disclosed at sea; and 
the question which side will triumph 
resolves itself into the old contest for 
the command of the channel. The 
very idea of invading our shores is 
founded on the supposition that the 
enemy shall, by having cleared the 
sea of our men-of-war, have become 
masters of the narrow strait, which 
may then be bridged by their trans- 
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ports. For permanent success, they 
must keep the channel clear, since it 
must bethe channel of communication 
and for sending over reinforcements, 
necessarily performing the prominent 
part in maintaining a base of oper- 
ations, without which an invasion 
would be a mere transient razzia. 
Whenever our fleet is suffered to di- 
minish to a degree giving France a 
chance of success against it, we lie at 
the mercy of France and chance. The 
cardinal political tradition of England 
is that she must maintain a prepond- 
erating fleet; for, in the plain words 
of Mons. Chevalier, “she would be 
gravely compromised in the very con- 
dition of her existence, from the day 
on which a possible coalition between 
the maritime powers could oppose to 
her fleet fleets superior to hers. This 
for her is a question of life or death.” 

With regard to the condition of the 
French fleet, it will be consoling to 
our readers to hear that the author of 
“Recherches sur les Forces Mari- 
times” doubts whether this imposing 
marine is much morethan mere show, 
devoid of efficient power and stabi- 
lity. Certes, its value is not proved. 
Whatever may be the defects of this 
naval armament, their degrees of in- 
feriority to the British fleet are doubt- 
less less as regards materiel than mor- 
ale, since its sailors are pressed into 
the service, while ours enter voluntar- 
ily. The duty England expects every 
one of her royal seamen will do will 
be done from a sense of duty, a senti- 
ment of surpassing might, strong in 
our men in both services, and the very 
secret of their power ; but compara- 
tively weak in French soldiers in con- 
sequenceof conscription, andin French 
sailors, in consequence of inscription. 
The writer just quoted observed, when 
in the Mediterranean, that while 
every one of our men is proud of be- 
ing in the Queen's service, a French 
seaman “will not” (we quote his 
words) “tell you that he serves the 
State without an imprecation against 
his fate.’* The same impartial 
authority was struck by the care and 
respect shown on board our ships of 
war for the men, who evidently enjoy 
more liberty than his pressed sailor 
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countrymen do. Qur superiority in 
this contrast is a cause of gratifica- 
tion, because large results may be 
expected to spring from it. The prob- 
lem for the Admiralty is making 
seamen contented and happy, without 
detriment, and with advantage to the 
service. The urged question of “more 
leave” might be solyed by slightly 
increasing ships’ crews. At present 
there is a want of mates and midship- 
men, proving that the pay and pros- 
pects of the service are inadequate 
attractions. In our humble opinion, 
the means provided by Government 
for educating the future officers of the 
three services, naval, military, and 
civil, are unsatisfactory, for we should 
rejoice tosee publicschools established 
under Government aid and surveil- 
lance, open on moderate terms, with- 
out need of asking favours, and offer- 
ing, as prizes, entrance jnto the 
Queen’s service to the most deserving 
pupils. As the patronage of the nayy 
now flows, admission and promotion 
are in a channel almost as narrow as 
the Straits of Dover. 

There is a proverb current in the 
merchant-service, ‘f The worth of the 
crew is the worth of the ship,” more 
applicable to war ships than to trad- 
ers, since an indifferent crew may 
lose a man-of-war in two ways—by 
inferior ardour in fighting, as well as 

seamanship. To the inferi- 

ority of the French in this latter re- 
spect our nayal yictories have been, in 
t+ measure, rightly attributed. 
heir Revolution deprived them of 
many of their best officers, and caused 
their fleet to he disorganized and ne- 
glected, while their foreign trade be- 
coming crushed, their sailors, no sea- 
men in comparison with ours, not 
having sea-legs, and being laid pros- 
trate by la ve de mer in a rough 
sea, were compelled to run for shel- 
ter, while ours, riding out the gale, 
found them at anchor, as in Hawke’s 
action, on a lee-shore off Quiberon 
(which prevented an inyasion in fa- 
your of the Pretender), and as in the 
Nile, &c., were able to out-manceyyre 
and engage them at advantage. Su- 
periorseamanlike qualities will always 
carry their value, and are, indeed, 
nearly as requisite in line-of-battle- 
screw-steamers asin sailing ships. 


(Jan. 


Next in importance as the desider- 
atum in naval warfare ranks a suffi- 
cient body of trained seamen-gunners, 
men who have sea-legs, and can hit, 
from a rolling ship, a rolling mark. 
The cannon is the special arm of 
the navy. Before coming to close 
quarters, the enemy’s masts and yards 
will obviously be the marks aimed at, 
with the object of fouling his screw, so 
ag to disable him from moving ; and, 
whenever the boarding begins, the 
old British spirit will be as masterful 
asever. France can build good ships, 
may train men to be as good sailors 
and marine artillerymen as ours, and 
might elevate their morale by the sub- 
stitution of volunteering for impress- 
ment, yet we shall always maintain 
our superiority on certain points of 
materiel. For instance, if some state- 
ments are correct, our marine steam- 
engines are generally superior to 
theirs, and our machinery is likely to 
be kept in better repair. In the im- 
portant matter of coal, it is so much 
less plentiful with them, that their 
50,000 tons at Cherbourg and at 
Brest are not only a petty store, but 
in case of hostilities, not instantly re- 
plenishable. 

History affords so many precedents 
for surprises before war is declared, 
that it is not impossible a marine sur- 
prise might occur, more or less crip- 
pling in effect. The French assert* 
that the English gave the world, some 
days before their declarations of war, 
and notably in 1803, on the rupture 
of the peace of Amiens, the example 
of making maritime razzias. An un- 
foreseen assault, or an ill-chance, by 
which our squadron might be unex- 
pectediy met and overpowered, might 

fatal. So recently as 1853, when our 
ships in the Mediterranean lay close 
to the French, their admiral, Lalande, 
incited by superiority in numbers, ac- 
tually asked leave of his government 
to attack the British fleet! Itis also 
noteworthy that the orders given to 
their fleet in 1853 are cited by M. de 
Girardin as an instance of their na- 
tional mala fides. A surprise, suc- 
cessful in disabling a dozen of our 
ships of the line, would produce an 
effect the French haye long been de- 
sirous of, viz.: creating a ‘“‘tradition” 
of maritime as well as land victories, 





* «Revue Contemporaine.” Feb., 1859. 
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in order to establish the feeling of 
certainty of coming victory—a feeling 
80 serviceable as to be often half the 
battle. Our sailors go into action 
assured of triumph. At the com- 
mencement of a war, the mere idea 
among French sailors that the first 
success, however obtained, was theirs, 
would be equal to a reinforcement of 
a score of line-of-battle-ships. Fifty 
war-steamers, issuing suddenly from 
Cherbourg, might do inconceivable 
mischief. In this point of view, the 
hazard is far greater than the risk of 
being invaded was when, sixty years 
ago, it was imminent and visible, and 
when the intention was loudly pro- 
claimed; though in the humorous re- 
mark of Sidney Smith, the invasion 
was put off and put off, “positively 
for the last time of invading.” 
Cherbourg is only fifty miles from 
our coast, or five hours by steam. Its 
principal value for offence consists in 
the asserted* fact that it cannot be 
blockaded, because of the rapidity of 
the tidal currents. Our little island 
of Alderney, with its new harbour, 
certainly stands as an advanced sen- 
tinel, or agreeably with Lord Pal- 
merston’s appropriate phrase, as wne 
lunette d approche, but its position is 
rather too far off. Antwerp, a fair 
port and strong citadel, may be a 
counterpoise to this new engine of 
offence, and it offers to us a place of 
debarcation. Hence the jealousy at- 
taching to the intended strengthening 
of its fortifications, and the idea that 
Belgium is une prefecture Anglaise, 
which, indeed, compromises her inde- 
yendeeee. A preponderating Channel 
leet is our true bulwark, for, mani- 
festly, the honour of England must 
be chiefly upheld at sea, her safe- 
guard being, that.the Channel, which 
is her natural rampart, shail not be- 
come a fortress armed against her 
power. matters now stand, our 
fleet has not been increased in dne 
proportion to that of our neighbour, 
so our inferior naval strength exposes 
our shores to imminent and deadly 
risk, compromises our maritime su- 
premacy, and may compel usto submit 
to insult. Ever since the last “ French 
Empire” was destroyed, we were re- 
ducing our armaments, and although 
instantly, on its restoration, its efforts 
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were directed to the creation of a 
great army and navy, we hesitated to 
augment our forces correspondingly, 
deprecating lest the expenditure, the 
lee and dreadful wars of Pitt’s 
days should recur. The strength and 
resources of the British islands for 
defence are, doubtless, accurately re- 

istered in the office of the French 

inister for War, and the calculation 
is now undergoing a rapid increase. 
It is the prime, sacred duty of govern- 
ment to defend a country, but the 
country must pay the expenses. Can 
we afford, shall we suffer being kept 
always on the guz vive? Cherbourg 
is the French Sebastopol, for annex- 
ing our islands to the imperial throne 
whenever les messieurs Anglais de- 
viendront malades. In the meantime 
ce cher bowrg has been a dear bourg 
to us, and though we do not cry 
delenda est Cherbourg, there is no 
question but that, in the event of war, 
our first endeavour will be directed 
towards giving it the same fate as its 
Russian archetype. 

The prime impetus for defence, 
based on the tradition of maintainin 
our naval supremacy, having passe 
under notice, let us proceed to the 
congratulatory fact that a subsidiary 
movement has now become a national 
tradition. With the cautious and ¢on- 
servative love of precedent which dis- 
tinguishes English leaders, the present 
organization of volunteers is a repeti- 
tion of the grand arming that deterred 
the First Napoleon from his meditated 
attack, when he found it, in his own 
expression, hopeless to invade a coun- 
try which 400,000 gentlemen were 
banded to defend. To be precise, the 
exact number of volunteers in 1804 
was 379,943. As those of the present 
year will be in comparison what an 
Enfield rifle is compared with “Brown 
Bess,” we may be content if their total 
reaches half the number. One word 
as to artillery, French inferiority in 
which lost them the battle of Pavia, 
and banished them from Italy, but 
their superiority in which gained them 
Solferino. Their Emperor has always 
giyen peculiar attention to this mas- 
ter-arm, is author of a work on the 
subject, and is still devoted to it. 
Our artillery, ranking next in import- 
ance to our fleet, appears to require 
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considerable increase, and special care 
in the maintenance of sufficient train- 
ed gunners. 

“Can 300,000 French soldiers,” 
asks one of their countrymen, “ex- 
pect to subjugate a country contain- 
ing 21,000,000 of inhabitants?” Glory 
may be, as he elsewhere observes, the 
device of his nation; but, as he also 
remarks, pride of independence is the 
device of Britons. The estimated 
number of millions to be put under 
the yoke is also far below the mark, 
the population of England and Wales 
alone being calculated last midsum- 
mer at 19,745,000 souls, so that the 
contingents of three millions in North 
Britain, and six millions in Ireland, 
have to be added, forming a total of 
28,745,000 souls. The censusof France, 
in 1856, showed a population of 
36,000,000; but all returns prove that 
the — of the three Kingdoms 
is rapidly gaining in numbers on that 
of France. The disparity in numbers 
between being every year diminish- 
ing, and our capacity for paying taxes 
so far exceeding the French as to 
make it certain we could support a 
war far longer than they could, assure 
us that, since in past times we were 
quite a match for our powerful neigh- 
bours, we are more so now. Their 
Emperor must also have sufficient 
rrounds for declaring war : he proved 

is sense of the feeling of Europe in 
checking himself in his recent war- 
rior career: and while we may count 
on Prussia and all Germany as allies, 
he can count on none; and is well 
aware that defeat might produce the 
loss of his ambition, namely, his dyn- 
asty. 

Among the salutary measures that 
have already arisen from the evident, 
stern need of defence, the birth of a 
new arsenal at Weedon, and the for- 
mation of a naval reserve are promi- 
nent. Yet, since a successful assault 
on Portsmouth, the grand naval ar- 
senal of Great Britain, would be a 
crippling blow to our maritime power, 
we venture to offer the following sug- 
gestions. The new fortifications of 
this important place would hardly 
withstand a coup de main, because 
a fort, like a bar of iron, is no stronger 
than at its weakest point. The pro- 
posed surrounding all our dockyards 
with sufficiently strong lines will be 
so enormously costly that the true 
policy seems to consist in maintaining 
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ate so that the destruction of one 
would not be too severe a loss. It is 
only within the last few weeks that 
the advantages of Milford haven have 
been brought into notice. The extent 
of this land-locked harbour entitles it 
to its peculiar designation of haven ; 
its excellence consisting in possessing 
deep water so far inland that a squad- 
ron could lie secure from bombard- 
ment. The superiority of Milford as 
a harbour did not escape, we need 
hardly remind our readers, the far- 
extending observation of Shakspeare, 
at a time when, though the Spanish 
Armada certainly threatened our 
shores, the value of this port, on ac- 
count of its proximity to coal fields, 
was not so apparent as now, yet in- 
duced the great dramatist to make 
Imogen ask, in “ Cymbeline”— 

‘* By the way, 
Tell me how Wales was made so happy as 
To inherit such a haven?” 
From this port, to pass to a consider- 
ation of the claims of a not much less 
important station, Queenstown Har- 
bour, is a merited transition, since his- 
tory informs us that a Spanish army 
landed here in the seventeenth centu- 
ry, and further, that our own country, 
old Ireland, was continually chosen as 
the point of offence to England. Why 
should this country not be favoured 
with a naval dockyard and arsenal ? 
Some years back the shipwrights 
and other artisans sent hence to the 
home yards, were pronounced supe- 
rior in intelligence and education to 
the workmen they were introduced 
among. Let us ask another grave 
question—is our country to remain 
materially unprotected? The French 
have a proverb—“ Qui se fait brebis, 
le loup lui mange;” and if Ireland 
is to continue as defenceless as a 
lamb, the Zouave wolves, if ever 
they pick the quarrel, may turn first 
upon her. The whole island does not 
contain a strong rallying point for her 
well-affected inhabitants. A few gun- 
boats in Dublin bay could fire the 
metropolis in an hour. Government, 
we are glad to know, contemplates 
undertaking works for the defence of 
the entrance to Belfast, and has begun 
by arming Carrickfergus, a place not- 
able in our annals as the scene of two 
descents—the invasion of the Scots 
under Robert Bruce, and the landing 
of William of Orange. Thislast name 
raises memories all Irishmen must 
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wish could be consigned to oblivion, 
but, since our government must, when 
the delicate questionis moved of sanc- 
tioning the raising of Irish volunteers, 
carefully discriminate between loyal 
and disloyal men, we solemnly protest 
against giving arms to partizans whose 
treasonable feeling isopenly boasted of 
in their organ, the Nation. Thedanger 
of disaffection exists in two marked 
classes, the democrats, who incited the 
abortive rebellion of 1848, and the ul- 
tramontane, or Romish Church party. 
Any traitors in thecamp would belong 
to either of these two factions, one 
having fierce anti-English tendencies, 
the other strong clerical attachment to 
Rome. These parties are slowly but 
surely separating, and their almost 
opposition would be increased by 
Gevenmmant exhibiting confidence in 
the Catholics, leaving the democratic 
faction to its insignificance, and ad- 
mitting loyalists to enlist freely in 
Conservative ranks, agreeably with 
their political tendency. The num- 
bers of the yeomanry and volunteer 
corps raised in this country in 1803, 
show the spirit then animating her; 
the number of cavalry having been 
10,277, and of infantry, 72,664. Cau- 
tion must, of course, guide steps in 
the direction of reviving this move- 
ment; but as good sense and loyalty 
have spread much among our country- 
men during the last fifty years, we 
are convinced that intelligent attach- 
ment to the Crown is more general, 
and far stronger and readier than 
before. 

They mistake the British character 
blindly, who fancy it is not, when 
aroused, as warlike and more last- 
ingly so than the French. The un- 
paralelled popularity of Lord Cha- 
tham and his illustrious son arose 
from the energy and ability with 
which they carried on war against 
France, and from their splendid suc- 
cess, which raised old England to an 
unprecedented height of glory. The 
English people, with a longer purse 
than their foes, have always been wil- 
ling to devote it to a just cause, and 
especially hating that conflict should 
be carried on languidly, and discard- 
ing the weak, cruel policy of mingling 
the temper of peace with the spirit of 
war, have never been content but with 
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a judicious military vehemence; and 
have, during the last hundred years, 
by undergoing enormous sacrifices, 
an persisted in bringing war with 
France to a victorious conclusion. 

If there is to be a general disarma- 
ment, France must take the initiative; 
and, so long as she retains her systems 
of conscription and inscription, it must 
be in the point of materiel. Up to 
the present date, her ships have not 
been dismantled ; Cherbourg bristles 
with more cannon; and the ugliest fea- 
ture is, that her channel coast has been 
made the principal receptacle of her 
artillery. 

Of late years our littoral defences 
have so occupied the care of Govern- 
ment, that the French have obtained 
a sense of much having been effected.* 
Their press, convinced of the energy 
and value of the measures on foot, 
now reiterates its assurances that no 
menace is intended ; but it is certain 
that public opinion on our side the 
channel will not be satisfied until the 
degree of hazard is still further re- 
duced ; and it is also almost certain 
that the imposing system of defence 
now inauguring will render invasion 
not only far less probable, but almost 
impossible. This is the result which 
the present patrioticmovementshould 
not rest short of, and, if obtained to 
the extent of rendering war between 
the two nations highly improbable, 
will be the grandest proof on record 
of the good effect of the old precept, 
si vis pacem, para bellum. In the 
words of our immortal dramatist :— 
It is most meet we arm us "gainst the foe; 
For peace itself should not so dull a kingdom, 


(Though war, nor no known quarrel were in 
uestion), 


But that defences, musters, preparations 
Should be maintained,assem bled, and collected, 
As were a war in expectation. 


This brave speech is put into the 
mouth of the Dauphin of France, and 
the quotation may well be continued, 
as containing a suggestion to thought- 
ful men in that country to look to re- 
forming their home polity :— 
Therefore, I say, ‘tis meet we all go forth, 

To view the sick and feeble parts of France. 

This is the special business of the 
Emperor, but we propose, on a future 
occasicn, to expose some of the weak 
points in that great body politic. 





* «De la Défense des Cétes d’Angleterre.” Revue Contemporaine, 1859. 
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THE SECRET HISTORY OF THE AUSTRIAN GOVERNMENT. 


Tue Secret History of the Austrian 
Governnient has not realized our ex- 
pectations. Professor Newman, some 
years ago, wrote an essay on the 
crimes of the House of Hapsburg— 
it was a war pamphlet, written at the 
time of the Hungarian Revolution of 
1848. M. Michiels’ book is nothing 
more than a war pamphlet of 1859, in 
which France is called upon to be 
the public executioner of Europe, and 
give the coup-de-grace, once for all, to 
he much-offending House of Haps- 
burg. But dynasties are not extin- 
guished thus at a blow—least of all 
the dynasty of Hapsburg-Lorraine, 
which wears, it seems, a charmed life, 
and rallies from impending ruin with 
an elastic spring, like Anteeus touch- 
ing eatth. The Stuarts are extinct, 
the Bourbons are defunct, or nearly 
so, the old line of Gustavus Vasa, of 
Sweden, is departed, but still the old 
stock of Ferdinand L., brother of 
Charles V., reignsonin Vienna. Austria 
can stand a great deal of beating— 
merses profundo pulchrior evenit, and 
so, notwithstanding M. Michiels’ va- 
ticinations, the French Emperor drew 
2S the base of the famous Quad- 
rilateral, without attempting to cut 
his way through from Verona to 
Vienna. 

In an account of the systematic 

rsecution of Protestantism by the 

ouse of Austria, we expected to find 
new documents brought to light, and 
a fresh search made among the state 
pon of Europe. In this we have 
en disappointed. 

The rise of the House of Austria 
began with three fortunate marriages: 
the marriage of Maximilian with 
Mary of Burgundy, on the 19th Au- 
gust, 1477; the marriage of Philip 
the Handsome; only son of Maximilian 
and Mary, in 1496, to the jealous, and 
afterwards melancholy mad, Jane, In- 
fanta of Spain, the heiress of the 
united crowns of Castile and Aragon; 
and thirdly, the marriage of Ferdi- 
hand I., son of this Philip and Jane, 
with Anne Jagellon, in 1521, by which 





he obtained the two Jagellon crowns 
of Hungary and Boheniia. Thus, in less 
than fifty years, five crowns dropped 
into the lap of the fortunate descend- 
ants of Rudolf of Hapsburg: the 
ducal crown of Burgundy then the 
most splendid possession in Europe, 
with the rich Fleming towns, and the 
Netherlands as well; the two crowns 
of Castile and Aragon united at last 
under Ferdinand and Isabella; and 
the two crowns of Hungary and Bo- 
hemia, ii comparison with which the 
hereditary Archduchy of Austria was 
what the Isle of Man is to England 
and Ireland. 

Between the balance of power in 
medizval and that ii modein Europe, 
there are differences whicli deserve to 
be noticed. Before Austria had begun 
to preponderate in Germany and 
Spain, in Italy, several lesser states 
suchas Saxony and Milan, and the Re- 
publics of Venice and Genoa, enjoyed 
an importance which they were soon 
to lose. Ruissia, Priissia, and Sweden, 
had not yet risen into notice ; Poland 
and Turkey had reached thieir climax, 
and were beginning to decline; Eng- 
land and France, rivals and neighbours, 
balanced offagainst each other, as they 
have done pretty evenly ever since; 
so that the great disturbing influence 
which marks the difference between 
the medizval and the modern balance 
of power, was the rise of the Haps- 
burg family, and the partition of more 
than half Europe between its two 
branches of Spain and Austria. If 
these two branches had remained 
under one head, Charles V. would 
have become in fact, what he often 
aspired to be, the Charlemagne of 
modern Europe, the Cxesar Augustus 
of the Roman world. This was im- 
possible for many reasons: the natu- 
ral jealousy of the rest of Europe pre- 
vented any coalition between Charles 
and his brother Ferdinand, and the 
secret history of the House of Austria 
discloses a fact which might have 
been suspected beforehand, that Fer- 
dinand and Charles were mutually 
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suspicious of each other, and that un- 
der great appearance of brotherly good 
feeling there ran an undercutrent of 
rivalry and jealousy. 

The history of Charles V. we may 
over without note or comment. 

bertson, Prescott, and Stirling, have 
sd fathiliarized the Etiglish reader 
with the —" of the first great 
King of Spain, and the last great 
Emperor of the Romans, that our re- 
marks would be superfluous. 

King Ferdinand was a respectable 
soldier, and an excellent man of 
business; he was also a good hus- 
band. His wife Anne, by whom he 
succeeded to the united crowns of 
Hungary and Bohemia, bore hiin fif- 
teen children, of whom twelve sur- 
vived infancy—three sons aid nine 
daughters, all of them very handsome. 
“His Majesty is very religious: at- 
tends Mass every day, and on great 
holidays hears one or two sermons; 
he receives the sacrament two, three, 
or four times a year.” So theVenetian 
ambassador described him in 1547. 

Ferdinand L., like hislatest descend- 
ant, Francis Joseph, was a Roman 
Catholic with all his heart. In his 
last will he most earnestly warned all 
his sotis, and oo. aximilian, 
the eldest, against following a feli- 
gious party, which, being divided in it- 
self as to doctrine, could not hold the 
truth. “I would rather see you dead 
than that you should join the hew 
sects,” he wrote in his codicil of 1555. 
He was the first to introduce the 
Spanish priests, as the Jesuits were 
then called, into Germany. Heselected 
Bobadilla, one of the founders of the 
order, as his confessor, and cautiously 
introduced Jesuitism, step by step, 
into Vienna. At first they were quar- 
tered with the Dominicans, and te- 
commended themselves by their skill 
as physicians, effecting cures by meatis 
of Peruvian bark, which was long 
known over Europé as the Jesuit’s 
powder. In 1551, the fitst Jesuit 
college iti Germany was founded in 
Vienna, from whence the order ra- 
pidly spread and begat to work the 
countér Reforniation, in which they 
were only too successful; aided, as 
they were, by the hateful dissensions 
of Protestants among themselves, as 
well asthe wily encroachments of the 
Austrian Emperors on the tights of 
their subjects. 

It was Ferdinand’s design to break 
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down the power of the tiobles who 
had favoured the Reformers; atid so 
the Jesuits were introduced into Aus- 
ttid for the object of sowing dissen- 
sioti between the sects of Protestants, 
and dividing the nobility by educat- 
ing the rising generation in seminaries 
of their own. In both these designs 
they succeeded only too well. When 
Ferdinand ascended the throne, ac- 
cording to the statements of the Vene- 
tian ambassador, nine-tenths of Ger- 
many professed the new creed ; and in 
the bee itary Hapsburg dominions 
by far the greater number were Lu- 
therans. e whole nobility of Aus- 
tria at that time went to study at the 
Protestant University of Wittenberg. 
Matriages between Catholic and Pro- 
testaiit were common, and all things 
ve promise of peace. But the Span- 
ish priests and King Ferdinand stood 
in the way of this solution of the 
great schism of the sixteenth century. 
Austria became what she has ever 
since been, the champion of the 
ounter Reformation: little by little 
rotestantism wassupplantedin Hun- 
gary, Austria, and Bohettiia, till it now 
exists only upon sufferance in those 
provinces where the whole population 
was once either Hussite or Lutheran. 
Ferdinand I. died in 1564, and 
Maximilian IT., his eldest son, edu- 
cated, like his father, in Spain, suc- 
ceeded. He was a headstrong, high- 
spirited youth, a favourite with his 
uncle, Charles V.; who educated him; 
but disliked by, his fathet for his 
recklessness, and, perhaps, his liberal 
and tolerant spirit, for Maximilian 
II. was the only one of his line who 
was tiot a Catholic of the Jesuit and 
reactionary school. In a letter to his 
brother-in-law, Duke Albert of Ba- 
varia, he declares the latitudinarian 
opinion, “In religious matters one 
must not bend the bow till it breaks.” 
He treated a Protestant divine, John 
Sebastian Pfauser, as his confidant 
made him his court preacher, and 
tead the books on divinity that he put 
in his hatid. Maximilian went so far 
even as to say that “God alone rules 
the consciences of men, mati only rules 
man.” Carfrying out this principle, 
he issued an edict of toleration for 
Bohemia in 1567, and one for Austria, 
in 1568. He lived on terms of friend- 
ship with the Protestant princes of 
the Empire, the Elector Palatine, the 
Elector Augustus of Saxony, Land- 
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grave Philip of Hesse, and Duke 
Christopher of Wiirtemberg. As 
early as 1562 Maximilian entreated 
the Pope to sanction the administra- 
tion of the eucharist in both kinds, 
and the abolition of the celibacy of 
the clergy. The Pope refused to do 
so, and even threatened excommuni- 
cation. The Spanish cousin of the 
Emperor, Philip IL., also opposed his 
liberal tendencies. There is a letter 
extant in the archives of Vienna 
which Dr. Vehse prints in full, in 
which Maximilian vents his grief and 
horror at the Massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew. “I cannot,” he says, 
“commend it at all, and I have heard, 
to my heartfelt grief, that my son-in- 
law (Charles [X.) has allowed himself 
to be pene to give his sanction 
to such an infamous slaughter; but I 
know this much, that other people 
rule much more than he does.” “Re- 
ligious matters,’ he goes on to say, 
“ought not to be settled by the 
sword : no honest man that fears God 
and loves peace will say differently ; 
nor did Christ and his apostles teach 
otherwise ; for their sword was their 
tongue, their teaching, God’s word and 
their Christian life.” 

Maximilian was the first and last of 
the Austrian Emperors who betrayed 
my leaning towards Protestantism. 

‘here is a remarkable letter extant 
describing the Emperor’s death-bed. 
It seems he was urged to confess him- 
self and to receive the sacrament. 
His answer to his son, the Archduke 
Matthias, was: “ My son, all this is 
needless. I hope, through the mercy 
of God and his merits, to be saved as 
surely as you can be. I have con- 
fessed all my sins to Christ and 
thrown them on his wean and 
death ; and I am sure they are for- 
given, and I do not need any thing 
else.” Thus “ unhousel’d, disap- 
pointed, unanneal’d” by human priest, 
passed away the a of the Em- 
peror Maximilian IL, a rare instance 
of an Austrian Emperor imbued with 
Protestant and liberal sentiments. 
It was said that the Jesuits had poi- 
soned him. 

Rodolph succeeded, an eccentric 
prince, chiefly remarkable by his 
taste for mechanics, who, in 1608, 

ielded up Hungary, Austria, and 
ed to his brother Matthias, be- 
coming a prisoner in his own palace 
at Prague. 
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On the 11th April, 1611, he was 
further obliged to renounce the crown 
of Bohemia; and when signing the 
document of resignation, in his anger 
at the ungrateful Bohemians who 
sided with Matthias, he bit the pen 
with which he had written his name 
and fiung it on the diploma; on which, 
as Hormayr states, “ the blot of ink 
is seen to this day.” In November, 
1611, the German Princes sent an 
Embassy to compel him to cause a 
King of the Romans to be elected. 
“ Rodolph received the envoys stand- 
ing under a dais, with his left hand 
leaning on a table. When the point 
of abdication was mentioned, the 
blood rushed to his temples, his knees 
trembled, and he was obliged to sit 
down on a chair. While the Em- 
bassy was waiting for his reply, the 
Emperor unexpectedly died.” 

Rodolph was succeeded by his 
brother Matthias. By a singular but 
just retribution, very nearly the same 
fate which Matthias had schemed to 
bring upon Rodolph, was prepared 
for himself by his cousin Archduke 
Ferdinand. In June, 1617, he was 
compelled to take Ferdinand to Prague 
to have him crowned King of Bo- 
hemia, as Ferdinand had consented 
to take the oaths to them, on the Ma- 

estiits-brief. This was a capitulation 
between the sovereign on his sub- 
jects, by which the free exercise of 
their religion was granted to the se- 
cular lords and knights, and to the 
inhabitants of the royal towns and 
demesnes. 

The accession of Ferdinand to the 
Kingdom of Bohemia was the signal 
for the breaking out of the Thirty 
Years’ War. The Jesuits, who, at the 
coronation of their pupil Ferdinand, 
had made their entry into Prague in 
his train, soon began to work their 
intrigues. They had on that occasion 
caused a triumphal arch to be built 
for Ferdinand, on which, symbolically 
and significantly, the Bohemian lion 
was chained to the arms of Austria. 
Scioppius, an Apostate Calvinist, in 
his “ Alarm-drum of the Holy War,” 
proclaimed in the plainest language 
that the only way to religious unity 
in Europe was by a path of blood, and, 
on the 23rd May, 1618, occurred the 
first overt act which began the pro- 
longed conflict. On that day about 
noon the Utraquist or Hussite dele- 
gates who had beenrefused permission 
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to build new churches by the Arch- 
bishop of Prague, resolved to take the 


law into their own hands. They pre- 
sented themselves at the Council- 
room in the Hradschin, where the 
Council of Regency was sitting, and 
resolved there and then to execute 
summary Vengeance on the two most 
obnoxious members of the Council— 
Martinitz and Slawata. The punish- 
ment of defenestration had long been 
in Bohemia what the traitor’s leap 
from the Tarpeian had been in Rome; 
and so they inflicted it, flinging them 
as they were in their Spanish costume, 
with cloaks and hats, from the window, 
into the dry ditch of the castle. They 
fell from a height of nearly sixty feet, 
but owing to their cloaks filling with 
air, and thus breaking the fall, and to 
their alighting on a heap of waste 
paper and other rubbish, they escaped 
with only a few bruises. Immediately 
after the defenestration Count Thurn, 
the chief instigator of this act of 
Lynch law, rode through the streets 
of Prague, exhorting the people to be 
quiet. The castle was occupied by 
parliamentary troops ; the public ofti- 
cers were sworn in on the authority 
of the estates; a committee of thirty 
directors was appointed to carry on the 
Government, and the Jesuits were 
expelled from the whole of Bohemia. 
War, civil and religious, had now 
broken out ; it was to last thirty years, 
to spread over the whole of Germany, 
to draw Sweden, Denmark, Spain, and 
France into this vortex, and not to 
cease until Germany had subsided 
into peace, because it could carry on 
war nolonger. The death of Matthias, 
a few months after the first outbreak 
of hostilities, left the throne vacant 
for his cousin Ferdinand, who had 
already been crowned King of Bohe- 
mia. And now the Jesuits had one 
of their — at the head of the most 
perverts monarchy of Europe, who 
1ad put himself as a corpse in their 
hands, with no will but theirs, and no 
desire but to do that will. If passive 
obedience be the highest merit inman: 
if the noblest service be that of a dead 
will galvanized into life by another 
stronger will, then Ferdinand II. was 
the most exemplary Prince, not of his 
own, but of all time. 

Ferdinand II. was son of Duke 
Charles and grandson of Ferdinand I. 
the brother of Charles V. He was 
born at Gratz in 1578, and was edu- 
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cated in the Jesuit University of In- 
golstadt. At the age of seventeen he 
undertook the government of Styria, 
and already at twenty, he began to 
organize the movement of the counter 
Reformation, which he carried out with 
the most persevering purpose of will. 
“ Better a desert than a country full 
of heretics,” was a memorable saying 
of his to his Minister Clesel. The 
sentiment was worthy of his cousin 
Philip II. of Spain ; it is difficult to 
say to which of the two we must as- 
sign the palm of bigotry. He was the 
most faithful disciple of the Church 
of Rome, whose priests, especially the 
Spanish priests, or Jesuits, were to 
him as the mouthpiece of God. His 
own confessor says of him that Fer- 
dinand feared no one so much as the 
priests, whom he looked upon as some- 
thing superhuman. He is reported 
to have once said that if he met a 
priest and an angel at one and the 
same time, he would render honour to 
the priest first. In his youth he made 
a Pilgrimage to the shrine of our Lady 
of Loretto, and there registered a vow 
of eternal enmity to the Reformation 
and its agents. Ferdinand heard every 
day two masses in the Imperial 
Chapel, and on Sunday, besides a 
mass in church, a German and an 
Italian sermon, and vespers in the 
afternoon ; he never missed kneeling 
before the crucifix at matins in Ad- 
vent, and at vespers in Lent; he re- 
gularly, before and after Easter, at- 
tended all the processions and pil- 
grimages on foot and bareheaded. He 
would minister as an acolyte at mass, 
toll the bell for vespers, and visit the 
monasteries and take his meals with 
the monks. From him dates the cus- 
tom of the Emperors publicly joining 
in the Corpus Christi procession. The 
orders, black, white, and grey, grew 
and multiplied under his patronage in 
Vienna. A i of Jesuits, as early 
as 1618, before Ferdinand’saccession to 
the Imperial throne “were always tobe 
met with in his ante-chamber—nay, 
they had such free access to him as to 
be admitted to his bedside even at 
midnight as often as they chose to 
send in their names.” 

On his accession, in 1619, Ferdinand 
hadalready completed his forty-second 
year. He was corpulent, of » sta- 
ture, but of a strong and excellent 
constitution. He was, moreover, very 
temperate both in eating and drink- 
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ing, and regularly went to bed at ten, 
and rose at four. Unlike his prede- 
cessors, Ferdinand had no intrigues: 
He was a devotee, and a strict one; 
a siticere ahd a natrow-minded bigot. 

During the eighteen years of Fer- 
dinand’s reign; he was constantly at 
war, but so little had he of martial 
ardour, that the first and only time 
he saw actual conflict, was in the 
Turkish campaign of 1600, and then 
his retreat was as inglorious as Ho- 
race’s “parmula non bene relictd.” 
The dust of a herd of bullocks and 
swine having spread a sudden panic, 
Ferdinand, with the whole of his 
army, ingloriously ran away. He 
never drew bridle till he had crossed 
the river Mur into his own cotintry of 
Styria. Ferdinand hever tempted 
fortune again on a battle-field. He 
had no stomach for fighting ; he was 
all his life more of the monk than 
the monarch, and would have graced 
a cowl better than a crown. It 
would have been well for his after 
fame, if he had been allowed to abdi- 
cate, like his grand-uncle, Charles V., 
and retire into a monastery, without 
once wearing the crown of Charle- 


e. 

The history of the Thirty Years’ 
War, is a bloody page that has often 
been described. Every school-girl has 
read Schiller’s narrative; and some of 
the incidents, such as Gustavus Adol- 
phus’ death, the sack of Magdeburg. 
and the murder of Wallenstein, stand 
out in Germany history as landmarks 
to those to whom almostall the rest is 
a haze of nainesand dates. But some 
of the events of that war, which throw 
their light on the policy of the House 
of Austria; are not so well khown. 
On the 8th November, 1620, was 
fought the fatal battle of the White 
Mountain of —_—— Frederic, the 
unhappy Elector-Palatine, and son- 
in-law of our James L.; fled the day 
after the battle, leavitig behind, as he 
hurtiedly entered his travelling car- 
riage, his crown and his jewels. The 
result of the battle was fatal to the 
Bohemian liberties and religion. On 
that day Bohemia sunk from the rank 
of an independent kingdom to a mere 
province of Austria, which it has re- 
mained ever since. The revenge of 
the Emperor was as complete as his 
victory. Like Alva at Brussels, he 
temporized and allured the Bohe- 
mian nobles with hopes of an amnesty, 


only td get them mote completely ini 
his grasp. Once he had succeeded in 
this, blood begati to flow, and on the 
2ist of June, 1621, such 4 scene of 
wholesale butchery was witnessed in 
the old City Circus, at Prague, as has 
hever been withessed perhaps out of 
Chitia. Yeh thight have ervied the 
completeness of this butchery en masse 
of a whole nobility. 

ee the morning, at four, the 
heavy boom of the cannon was heard 
from the Hradschin—it was the signal 
for the executions. The prisoners; 
escorted by a squadron of cuirassiers 
and 200 musketeers, were driven in 
Six or seven carriages to the Altstalt. 
The scaffold, covered with red cloth, 
was erected close before the town hall 
in the ring opposite the churcli calle 
Theinkirche, which was surmounted 
by the large chalice with the sword, 
the emblem of the Hussites. It hap- 
pened with the Bohemian martyrs as 
with the magnanimous John Frederic 
of Saxony, they behaved like brave 
men in the hour of misfortune. They 
all died joyous in faith. It was five 
before the executions began ; a slight 
shower fell, and, to the no small com- 
fort of the martyrs; a fine rainbow 
spanned the sky. The executioner 
began his task—he beheaded within 
four hours, from five to nine o'clock, 
twenty-four persotis—three were hang- 
ed. The decapitated lords were most 
of them very old; the aggregate age 
of ten of them was calculated to have 
beett 700 years. One only, whilst al- 
ready kneeling down, was reprieved ; 
his punishment was commuted into 
imprisonment for life. Confiscation 
and banishment awaited those whom 
the exectitive spared. A proclama- 
tion was made offering pardon to any 
Bohemian nobles who informed against 
themselves. No less than 728 nobles 
were simple enough to do so. Their 
lives were spared, but their estates 
were confiscated. The Emperor levied 
the etiormous sum of forty-three mil- 
lion florins from the sale of these con- 
fiscated estates, and thus nearly all 
the landed property of Bohemia 
chaiiged owners during Ferdinand’s 
reigu. The innocetit sons and grand- 
sons of the condemned had to Wear a 
red silk string routid their necks, as a 
token “that the spawn of the rebels 
had also deserved the halter.” Then 
followed the last act of the Bohemian 
tragedy—a wholesale emigration. No 
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less than 185 noble houses, of twelve, 
twenty, and even fifty persons each, 
beside many thousand families of com- 
moners and citizens, left their coun- 
try for ever. Notwithstanding this 
drain, there were, in the time of Jo- 
seph IL., in 1787, 45,000 Protestants, 
partly Lutheran, partly Calvinists, in 
hemia. Ferdinand burnt the Ma- 
estiits-brief and the other charters of 
hemia, as waste paper. “These are 
the ,” he said, “of waste paper, 
which have giver so much trouble to 
our predecessors.” Bohemia lost all her 
liberties, civil and religious ; the spirit 
and pride of her nobili y were broken; 
her language degenerated into a pro- 
vincial dialect; het literature disap- 
peared, and all the books and records 
of her former independence were 
hunted down and destroyed. Never, 
in modern times, was there a more 
complete obliteration of a nation’s 
existence. 

It is characteristic of Ferdinand, 
that while the executions were going 
on in the public square in Prague, on 
a June morning in 1620, he was on 
his knees praying for the salvation of 
those whose bodies he was ot 
While we are appalled at the blooc 
thirsty way in which he went about 
his revetige, we are almost compelled 
to pity him for his sincere but insane 
fanaticism. 

Ferdinand II. died as he had lived, 
a devoted son of the Church, holding 
in his hand a consecrated taper which 
his confessor had offered him. He 
was succeeded by his son Ferdinand 
IIL; who was his father over again, 
only in miniature—what Bombalino, 
the present King of Naples, appears 
to be to his father. He was a pat- 
ticular champion of the doguta of the 
Immaculate Conception, that pecu- 
liarly Spanish doctrine which has 
made its way with the spread of Span- 
ish Jesuitism all over Catholic Europe. 
He issued an order that no one should 
be made a doctor without taking the 
oath on the Immaculate Conception. 
He set the example of erecting monu- 
ments in honour of this dogttia. 
Wher he was besieged in Vienna in 
1645 he made a vow to erect in the 
Hof a monunient to the Virgin in 
marble. The ore he erected was re- 
placed in 1667 by anotlier in marble 
and bronze which stands there to this 
day. During the greater part of his 
reign the Thirty Years’ War raged on, 
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becoming fiercer every year till it 
finally died out for want of more fuel. 
The peace of Westphalia was con 
cluded on the 24th October, 1648; but 
the relief to Germany tare too late 
to be felt by that generation. Ger- 
matiy was exhausted ; its fields lay 
waste; its population gone. Instead 
of flourishing industrious towiis, and 
cheerful thriving villages, the eye, as 
far as it reached, only met heaps of 
smouldering ruins and newly-dug 
aves. Gerimatiy wis fast relapsin 
into its primitive state, covered wit 
bog and forest; the starving men wan- 
dered about, preyitig like wolves, and 
driven even to act8 of catiiiibidlism. 

Ferdinand had realized his ferocious 
boast, “ better a desert than a country 
full of heretics” —solitudinem faciunt 
pacem appellunt—might have been 
the reflection of a patriotic Geriman 
on this rest from exhaustion; miscalled 
a peace, 

Central Eutope did hot recover; it 
is thought, for a century; the tavages 
of these thirty years of war; and to 
this day the backward state of Ger- 
many, in comparison with Fraiice aiid 
England, may be traced to these years 
of horror, when its plains becamtie the 
cock-pit of Europe, when the northern 
and southern nations met to fight otit 
the old quarrel of the previous cen- 
tury between Luther and thé Pope. 

Ferdinand IIT. died in 1657, and 
was succeeded by his sori, Leopold L, 
surnamed by the Jesuits “the Great,” 
perhaps becatise he was thé feeblest 
monarch that ever sat on a throne, 
and therefore the most fhatiageable. 
Leopold was a true Spaniard and 
bigot, like his father and grandfather, 
a pupil of the Jesuits; and as docile 
as a dog to his masters. Leopold w 
not unlike his descendant, Francis IT., 
— of the imperial throne dur- 
ing the long wars of the French Revo- 
lution. It has twice been the fortune, 
ot misfortune, as it may be, of the 
Hotise of Austria to have two of the 
most imbecile of their race on the 
throne pitted against the two thdst 
vigorous rulers of France. What 
Leopold was in comparison with 
Louis XIV. that Francis IT. was to 
Napoleon. Like Francis II., Leopold 
was fond of correcting the style of the 
State _— that were laid before 
him: His whole work as a ruler con- 
sisted, in fact, in signing the orders 
drawn up in his name by his Minis- 
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ters. He had, like all men of small 
intellect, a memory tenacious only of 
trifles ; thus, in the disastrous year 
1683, when the Turks drove him from 
his capital, he recorded that 8,265 
despatches were signed, 386 letters 
written, and 481 audiences given by 
him. He was a caricature of a king, 
as seen and described by an Italian 
Abbe, whoin his travels visited Vienna 
in 1670 and 1680, “The Emperor,” he 
says, “is of small stature and delicate 
complexion ; the hanging lip peculiar 
to the House of Hapsburgis so marked 
in him that the eye teeth protrude, 
which somewhat impedes his speech ; 
his eyes and brow are majestic; his 
oj which nearly covers his chin, 
is black, and he wears a periwig. 
His gait is languid. He is dressed in 
the Spanish fashion—red stockings 
and shoes, a red or black plume in 
his hat, and round his neck the great 
collar of the Golden Fleece, which is 
sometimes covered by his mantle.” 
Leopold’s only decisive acts as a 
ruler were despotical proceedings in 
the case of political crimes. The little 
energy that he had he used in attempt- 
ing to crush Hungary, as Ferdinand 
IL had attempted to crush Bohemia. 
The Jesuits had pertinaciously been 
ursuing the plan of introducing the 
panish rule into Hungary as they 
had done into Bohemia. to accom- 
plish this their policy was to keep up 
the closest connexion with the Turks, 
who then held more than half of 
Hungary, and so keep the Protestants 
in check, and finally crush them. In 
this they succeeded. The Hungarians 
resorted to the privilege of insurrec- 
tion, a strange right reserved to the 
Hungarian magnates by the Golden 
Bull of 1222, the Magna Charta of 
Hungary, granted by Andrew ILI. 
one of the native line of kings, an 
which all the former kingsof Hungary, 
including those of the House of Haps- 
burg, had sworn to respect. They 
used this privilege of insurrection 
against Leopold in 1670, and being 
defeated, had to pay the ponsiy ina 
merciless proscription of their no- 
bility, and the forcible suppression of 
all Protestant worship. Protestant 
preachers and schoolmasters were 
arrested and condemned, some to 
imprisonment, others to death : 250 
Lutheran ministers were banished to 
Bohemia, and then thrown into dun- 
geons without even a form of trial. 





(Jan. 
Thirty-eight of these pastors were sold 


at fifty crowns per head as galley- 
slaves to Naples. Beaten down, tram- 
pled on, their liberties and religion 
taken away, the Hungarians would 
have shared the same fate as the Bo- 
hemians, when, happily for them, the 
Turks invaded Austria and invested 
Vienna. Fortune plays strange freaks 
with men and principles. The infidel 
Turks came to the rescue of Protest- 
ant Hungary from the grip of Catho- 
lic Austria, and John Sobieski, in his 
turn, rescues Austria from the grip 
of the infidel. It was characteristic 
of Leopold that when he met Sobieski, 
the deliverer of Vienna, he only sa- 
luted him with chilling coldness, re- 
maining stiffly sitting in the saddle, 
nor did he even lift his hat when 
Sobieski kissed his hand, and the 
Polish nobles of the first houses were 
presented to him. Austrian ingrati- 
tude is proverbial. Nicholas was the 
Sobieski of Austria in 1849, and 
Russia has not forgotten, though Aus- 
tria has, the debt of obligation then 
incurred by her. The bloody assize 
of Eperies, in which Caraffa of Naples 
played the ee of our Judge Jefferies, 
and about thesame year 1687, followed 
soon upon the deliverance of Vienna. 
Caraffa once said, “If I were con- 
scious of having within my body one 
drop of blood that was friendly to the 
Hungarians, J would at oncebleed my- 
self to death.” The tortures that he 
inflicted are too horrible to relate : 
the rack, the boot, and lighted wax 
tapers under the armpits, were com- 
mon punishments ; suffice, that Ca- 
raffa made good his boast, that he 
would prove himself to be the Attila, 
the Scourge of God, to these Hun- 
garians. Whenthe Hungarians asked 
that they might be permitted to de- 
fend themselves, Caraffa replied, “that 
their trial should be proceeded with 
after their execution.” The Hun- 
garians at last, to get rid of the bloody 
assize of Eperies, acquiesced in having 
the crown of their ancient elective 
monarchy made hereditary in the 
male line of the House of Hapsburg ; 
and also resigned their right of insur- 
rection. If men have the right to rebel 
with whom does the right rest? Who 
is to decide when the limits of endur- 
ance are past? Is it the prince or the 
peo le? If with the prince, rebellion 
is always wrong; if with the people, 
it is always right; but in neither case 
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can it be a matter of strict right. Re- 
bellion is always a case of necessity, 
and necessity knows no law. 

On the 3th of May, 1705, the Em- 
—_ os died at the age of ~~. 
our, of dropsy in the chest. e 
was succeeded by his eldest son, 
Joseph, who, though a true Haps- 
burg in pride and stiff pedantry, was 
much more tolerant than any of his 
predecessors of the Illyrian line. Un- 
der him the Jesuits, for the first time, 
began to lose ground at the Court of 
Vienna. He also despised the saintly 
Camarilia, who had exercised para- 
mount influence at the court of his 
father. Joseph went so far as to ex- 
pel a Jesuit from Vienna for preach- 
ing sermons levelled at him, and when 
remonstrated with for selecting a con- 
fessor who was not a Jesuit, he 
threatened to send the whole order 
out of Austria, never to return. But 
Joseph’s reign was destined to be 
short, and the reforms which he had 
begun were to be carried on by his 
greater namesake, Joseph II., towards 
the end of the century. He was cut 
off by small-pox in 171], and was suc- 
ceeded by Charles VLI., the sixteenth 
and last emperor of the old male line 
of Hapsburg. 

The reign of Charles VI. marks the 
transition between the dull cold 
bigotry of the Hapsburgs of the se- 
venteenth century, and the more 
liberal tule of the new branch of 
Hapsburg-Lorraines of theeighteenth. 
He continued and carried forward 
his brother Joseph’s ecclesiastical 
reforms : suppressed useless monas- 
teries, corrected the abuses of the 
conventual prisons, which, in many 
cases, were dens of debauchery and 
cruelty, and forced the regulars into 
submission to their bishops. But, in 
other respects, Charles was as great 
a trifler as his father and grand- 
father. When in Spain he was pressed 
by the allies to advance upon Madrid, 
as it would be a great point to occupy 
the capital; he refused, because he 
had no state carriages, and it did not 
befit him, as King of Spain, to enter 
Madrid except in state. 

Charles VI. had no son; and to 
secure the succession to his eldest 
daughter, Maria Theresa, he pro- 
cured the celebrated Pragmatic sanc- 
tion, enacted in 1713, and published 
in 1724. To secure for this sanction 
the respect of the great powers of 
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Europe, Charles stopped at no sacri- 
fices. It was the ae of his life to 
make it binding by solemn treaties. 
To secure this he lowered the dignity 
of the Imperial crown, and sacrificed 
the independence of Austria. But 
no sooner was Charles dead, than the 
very power who guaranteed the - 
matic sanction, rose against Maria 
Theresa: only eight weeks after 
Charles's death, Frederic had over- 
run and annexed Silesia. 

Maria Theresa, with an empty 
treasury, a disbanded army, a a 
disputed title, began her reign on the 
20th October, 1740; yet, before she 
died, in 1780, she had consolidated 
the hereditary states of the House 
of Hapsburg in one consistent and 
powerful monarchy. She had es- 
tablished that bureaucratic system, 
which her son Joseph II. carried to 

rfection. She had crowned one of 

er sons King of the Romans; seated 
another on the throne of Tuscany; 
married a third to the rich heiress of 
Este, and so secured to him the 
Duchy of Modena, and had given 
away three of her daughters to three 
Bourbon princes : Marie Antoinette, 
the celebrated Queen of France ; Ca- 
roline, Queen of Naples ; and Amelia, 
Duchess of Parma. 

Thus, Maria Theresa may be con- 
sidered the foundress of the modern 
Austrian Empire, not only because 
this new line of Hapsburg-Lorraine 
begins with her, but also because 
from her reign we may date the entire 
ascendancy of Austria in Italy, which 
continued unbroken till the peace 
of Villafranca. Maria Theresa’s cou- 
rageous appeal to the Hungarians, 
and their chivalrous reply, are well 
known; but it also deserves to be 
recorded, to her honour, that she 
was the only one of the three accom- 
— in the partition of Poland who 
elt any reluctance to commit this act 
of spoliation. When the measure 
had been forced upon her by her 
minister, Kaunitz, she signed the 
deed of partition, writing on the 
margin of the memorandum :— 
“ Placet : because so many great and 
learned men wish it : but when I have 
been long dead people will see what 
must come from this VIOLATION OF 
EVERY THING THAT, UNTIL NOW 
HAS BEEN DEEMED HOLY AND RIGHT.” 

Honour toher woman’s heart: it was 
a truer instinct to guide her conduct 
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by than all the statecraft of Kaunitz. 
She added these words on the back of 
the sheet: ‘When all my countries 
were attacked, and I no longer knew 
where I might go quietly to lie in, I 
stood stiff, on my good right and the 
help of God. But, in this affair, when 
not only clear justice cries to Heaven 
against us, but also all fairness and 
common sense condemns us, I must 
confess that I never felt so troubled 
in all my life, and am ashamed to 
show myself before the people.” 

Maria Theresa was succeeded by 
her son Joseph II.in 1780. Hisreign 
was short, lasting little more than 
nine years, yetit was memorable. He 
is, on the whole, the most remarkable 
prince of the House of Hapsburg, 
since the days of Charles V. to the 
present. His energetic reforms im- 
parted new life to the sluggish rule 
of the House of Austria. He first 
brought Austrian policy " to the 
level of the age, and if he had lived 
longer, or been supported in these 
reforms by his successors, the integrity 
of the Austrian empire might haye 
been saved. As it now is, it seems 
that Austria must share the fate of 
China, to which her policy has con- 
formed with such remarkable pertin- 
acity. She is slowly breaking up un- 
der pressure from without and dissen- 
sion within. Her provinces, like those 
of China, are centralized only in ap- 
pearance. 

Count Buol told Lord Adam Loftus 
the other day, that Austria was a Con- 
servative state; so is China, but such 
Conservatism is a sorry thing for a 
statesman to boast of. True Uonser- 
yatism implies progress, for there is 
a life in a nation as in a tree—if it is 
not growing it is decaying,and though, 
for a time, the causes of decay are un- 
seen, they are none the less certain. 

There was a better spirit in the 
rulers of Austrialastcentury. Between 
Joseph I. and Joseph IL., that is from 
1705 to 1780, they began to feel the 
breath of new ideas. Their Sacred 
Apostolic Majesties took the air, and 
went about and thought as other 
people. Between the ridiculous Leo- 
pold and the imbecile Francis IL., 
there was an interval of common 


sense. 
“Better fifty years of Europe than 
cycle of Cathay;” and during that 
fits years of Europe,French and Eng- 
ish ideas propagated themselves so 


fast in Austria, that English liberal- 
ism and French philosophy began to 
be tolerated, ae the Jesuits pro- 
nounced a nuisance, even by Apostolic 
Majesty itself. Joseph IT. wasthe first 
really liberal Emperor. Maria Theresa, 
his mother, was better than her prede- 
cessors, and showed a reforming spirit 
in many apes She deputed her au- 
thority to old Kaunitz, to whom, more 
than to any one else, the general sup- 
pression of the Jesuits, at the end of 
theeighteenth century wasdue. Pom- 
bal, Arunda, and Choiseul, the three 
ministers who put down the order in 
Portugal, Spain, and France, had for- 
merly been ambassadors of their 
courts at Vienna, and had taken their 
cue from thence. At Rome Kaunitz 
was only called 2 ministro eretico. 
The arch-infidel, Voltaire, and the au- 
thor of the Tartuffe, were his favourite 
authors. The expulsion of the Spanish 
a who, for two hundred years, 
ad been the real rulers of Austria, 
was a revolution, silent, but real in 
the policy of Austria. This was effected 
by Kaunitz in 1772, Maria Theresa 
giving her reluctant consent. Joseph 
was then thirty-one years of age, and 
already had begun to display those ad- 
vanced opinions which brought such a 
startling change on Austria in a few 
years. Frederic the Great saw Joseph, 
for the first time, when he was a 
young man of twenty-eight. The king 
then said of him—* He is bred in a 
bigoted court, and has cast off super- 
stition ; he has been brought up in 
pomp, and yet has adopted plain 
mauners ; he has been nurtured with 
flattery, and yet is modest.” Frederic 
predicted that he would surpass 
Charles VY. Joseph was full of those 
peetnet ideas of promoting the 
appiness of mankind, which had pro- 
pagated themselves from France to 
Germany ; “and it marks,” Vehse ob- 
serves, ‘*most strikingly the difference 
between him and Frederic, that during 
his French journey, in the prime of 
manhood, he in Paris went to see 
Rousseau in his garret ; but whilst in 
Switzerland, rigorously, and on prin- 
ciple, abstained from paying a visit to 
Frederie’s great friend, Voltaire, at 
Ferney—an omission which not a little 
annoyed the vain philosopher.” 

If Austria could have produced a 
Washington, that man was Joseph. 
At the beginning of his reign he gave a 
rare example of disinterestedness. He 
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burned coupons—government stock 
issued after the seven years’ war, to 
the value of 22,000,000 florins, which 
he had inherited from his father, 
thus making a present to the treasury 
both of capital and interest. “ Virtute 
et exemplo,” was his motto through 
life, and he only expected from others 
what he was prepared to do himself. 
He put down jobbery wherever he 
could, and raised the standard of edu- 
cation at the public offices. He abol- 
ished the Spanish ceremonial and 
stiffness which prevailed at court, 
and issued a special order forbid- 
ding genuflexions, as he said that 
men should kneel only before God. 
The court struggled in vain against 
this new Reforming Emperor. Old 
Polonius,with plentifullack of wit, pre- 
dicted theend ofall things when Joseph 
sat himself down on the throne in a 
military uniform. Joseph would not 
wear the robes of state, and laughing 
at the farce of gold stick, ate, drank, 
and talkedas other people. Apostolic 
Majesty had caught at last the spirit 
of the times, and Leopold and Ferdin- 
and must have turned in their graves 
at the reforming pranks of this young 
Hamlet of Hapsburg. In the first 
year of his reign he issued two edicts, 
which, in his ardent enthusiasm, he 
thought would liberalize Austria by a 
stroke of the pen. The edict of the 
llth of June, 1781, abolishing the 
censorship of the Press; and the 
edict of the 13th October, in the same 
year, granting entire toleration to all 
religious dissenters. The edict abolish- 
ing the censorship produced a sudden 
| of books. The number of 
bookwriters who crowded to Vienna 
was estimated at nearly four hun- 
dred. This sudden liberty soon de- 
generated into licence, and at last 
oseph was obliged to put a check 
upon the publication of works like 
the Wolfenbuttel’ Fragments and 
Voltaire’s Maid of Orleans. But he 
would not suppress any attacks of the 
Press upon Dimealf, ‘for,’ said he, 
“the public will not judge me from 
pamphlets, but from my acts.” 

The other important edict of toler- 
ation to all sects alike, Lutheran, 
Calyinist, Greeks and Jews, also met 
with great opposition. Joseph was 
a sincere Christian. Passing on 
journey to Rome, through Bolo, 

¢ said to the professors of Theolo; 
there, “Iam no divine; I am only 
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a soldier ; but so much I know that 
one way and one truth only leads to 
Heaven—and I hope you, in your 
schools, will keep to it—the truth of 
Jesus Christ.” He struck at the 
root of all bigotry in the famous 
Bull against heretics : “Jn Cana Do- 
mini.” This he ordered to be ex- 
punged from all rituals—the oath to 
e taken by all doctors of the univer- 
sities, on the Immaculate Conception, 
was abolished; nor were people re- 
quired to kneel to the Host, as it 
passed by in the streets. The im- 
ort trade of images and relics from 
taly was put a stop to—waxen Agnus 
Deis, amulets, scapulars, and so forth, 
were forbidden to be sold—images 
in churches were stripped of their 
tawdry dresses, their periwigs, and 
hooped petticoats, and trumpery of 
all kinds was swept out of the mon- 
asteries, as by our Henry VIII. The 
theatrical style of church musi¢ was 
laid aside; the Mass sung in German ; 
processions were put down or limited 
to a single day; the Corpus Christi 
and pilgrimages discountenanced. 
Joseph, like our Henry VIIT., took 
care to make his reforms profitable as 
wellas pious. He founded a religious 
chest, in which he deposited the sil- 
yer and gold of melted images ; thus, 
while he vied with the Ephesians in 
burning the books of superstition and 
curious arts, he carefully counted the 
cost, and, by help of the melting 
pot, he not only purified religion in 
Austria, but also replenished the 
exchequer. The Pope, at last, took 
alarm at these Protestant proceed- 
ings. Unable to check these reforms 
by remonstrances from Rome, Pius 
VL resolved to surprise the Emperor 
in Vienna, and try the effect of per- 
sonal influence. Pius was a very 
handsome and affable, but also a 
very vain old man. He had earned 
the name in Rome of // Persuasore. 
So, nothing daunted by the Emperor’s 
coolness, he set out for Vienna on 
the 27th February, 1782. Instead 
of kissing the slipper and holding 
the stirrups, Joseph embraced the 


Pope three times @ la Francaise. The 
— remained four weeks in Vienna, 
and was treated outwardly with all 
fespert. Joseph was courteous “aga 

g to aking,” but appeared utterly 


unconscious of the honour of receiv- 
ing under his roof the Holy ather 
of Christendom, and treated him 
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with the same studied respect as if 
he had been only his good brother 
of France or Naples, and not His 
Holiness. Old Kaunitz, il ministro 
eretico, even surpassed his master in 
cool irreverence. When the Emper- 
or introduced him, the Pope held out 
his hand to be kissed. Old Kaunitz 
gave it a hearty squeeze, @7 Anglaise, 
exclaiming, De tout mon ceeur, de tout 
mon ceeur—as if he had said in plain 
English, “Delighted to see you, old 
fellow.” When the Pope honoured 
Kaunitz with a visit, which, by-the- 
oe old heretic forgot to return, 

unitz received the holy father in 
an easy morning dress, and took him 
through the picture-gallery, pushing 
the vicar of Christ unceremoniously 
about to place him in the best light 
to see the pictures, and altogether 
handling him in soirreverent a manner 
that the Pope was “struck of a 
heap” —“ tutto stupefatto,” as he con- 
fessed to his chamberlain. The holy 
father, however, did not forget to 
suggest to the heretic, Kaunitz, that 
it was high time in his old age to do 
something for the church. 

So little did the Pope get from his 
journey to Vienna that Joseph car- 
ried on his reforms with a higher 
hand than ever. He soon returned 
the Pope’s visit, and (strange con- 
trast with Francis Joseph) the streets 
of Rome rang with applause of the 
Austrian Emperor. The populace 
shouted so eee, “Viva 0 Im- 
peratore redei Romani, Siete a casa 
vostra siete ul nostro padrone,” that 
Joseph himself was obliged to re- 
press these acclamations. The days 
of the Ghibellines seemed come again. 
Joseph even had serious thoughts of 
a formal rupture with Rome, and 
setting up a national church in Ger- 
many. “I hope,” said Joseph, to 
the Cardinal Argara, the Spanish 
Ambassador, “J shall be able to 
convince my people that they may 
remain Catholic without being Ro- 
man,” and the Archbishops of May- 
ence, Cologne, Treves, and Saltzburg 
met at Ems, and discussed the mea- 
sures for laying the foundations of a 
free national church. 

So loud was the outery of the 

rty of reaction that Joseph was 

enounced as a Lutheran. A fan- 
atical monk at Lemburg attempted 
his life, and Joseph only ordered 
him to be shut up in a mad-house. 


[Jan 


In the Tyrol, the people under 
priestly instigation, broke out into 
rebellion. An effigy of Luther was 
carried about the streets in a wheel- 
barrow, and afterwards thrown into 
the river; and Protestants were 
beaten and insulted. 

Joseph was a thorough utilitarian. 
His habits were active and simple. 
Economy reigned in his palace. He 
reduced the expenses from six mil- 
lion florins to half-a-million. Much 
work and little play was his habit 
through life. He rose at five and 
worked all the morning with his five 
secretaries, reading and answering 
despatches. His fare was frugal; he 
ate no supper, and if there was any 
pressing business could work till be- 
yond midnight. His bed was a sack 
filled with maize straw, over which 
a stag’s skin and a linen sheet were 
spread. His pillow was a leathern 
cushion stuffed with horsehair. 

Joseph had not completed his 
forty-ninth year when he died. His 
reign was only too short for Austria. 
Even the party of reaction, to whose 
entire ascendancy during the last 
forty years Austria owes her con- 
tinual downward decline, now ad- 
mits that Joseph II. saved the empire 
from the effects of the French Re- 
volution. Count Fiquelmont, the 
champion of pure absolutism, the 
most Austrian of Austrian states- 
men, acknowledges his great merits. 
Hormayr, the Saint Simon of Aus- 
tria, who, as an employé, spent his 
life in quietly noting the symptoms 
of decay in the empire, in whose pay 
he was, wrote before the revolution 
of 1848: “Hits memory rises every 
spring more powerfully from the 
grave.” 

Leopold II., who had been Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, succeeded his 
brother Joseph in 1790, and reigned 
only two years. But, during that 
short reign he decided the policy of 
Austria for the next quarter of a cen- 
tury. Contrary to the advice of old 
Kaunitz, he resolved to oppose the 
French Revolution, and handed on to 
his son Francis II., as an inheritance, 
those disastrous wars with Napoleon, 
which three times brought Austria to 
the very brink of ruin. Of all the 
powers that fought with Napoleon, 
Austria is the only one that cannot 

int to a victory. England has her 

eninsula and Waterloo. Prussia 
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wiped out her Jena at Waterloo, and 
Russia her Friedland at Moscow, but 
Austria was always beaten. Shewas 
brought back on the crest of the wave 
that swept Napoleon before it; but 
Austria has no military glory to point 
to as her own in modern times. She 
is an excellent gaoler, and her troops 
can take terrible revenge on an un- 
armed populace. But the united 
Italians were too much for her in 
1848, and the Hungarians in 1849. 
But for the treachery of the Pope and 
the King of Naples she would never 
have recovered her grasp of Italy ; and 
but for the 150,000 Russians that 
Nicholas marched in to her rescue, she 
would never have recovered Hungary. 
As it is, she only holds her provinces 
together as the planks of a stranded 
wreck, that will go to pieces at the 
first storm. Statesmen still put faith 
in the fortunes of the House of Haps- 
burg, and financiers still float her 
loans into the market. But the faith 
of Jew and Gentile in the solvency 
and stability of Austria is very nearly 
at anend. The last exposure of the 
surreptitious issue of eleven millions 
of national stock by Baron Bruck, 
over and above what the government 
had declared its debts to amount to, 
is a proceeding on a level with that 
of Paul, Strahan, and Bates, and calls 
for the expulsion of Austrian loans 
from every bourse in Europe. It is 
impossible that such a system can 
hold together much longer—it has 
been living on its capital too long— 
its credit is now gone also—Russia 
will lend her no more soldiers, or Hol- 
land any more métalliques. Thecon- 
cordat and centralization have done 
their work, and alienated for ever the 
loyalty even of the Tyrolese and Ger- 
mans, the only loyal provinces Austria 
possessed ten years ago. Europe must 
now look out for changes in the 
balance of power for the disintegra- 
tion of Austria into two or three great 
nationalities. It is not as in Spain or 
France, where when the old Bourbon 
dynasty waseffete,a revolution brought 
in new blood, and with it new ideas, 
while the nation’s life continued the 
same as before. In Austria the race 
is effete, and the systemas well. There 
is no homogeneous race to begin a new 
life for Austria, as in France since the 
Revolution ; but the government will 
fall to pieces with the family that re- 
present it. Le ror est Pétat, is true 
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of Austria more than ever it was of 
France in its most despotic days. 
Austriais a house, not a nation. When 
Francis’ V., Ex-Duke of Modena, 
changed the name of his territories 
from Stati Modenese to Stati Estese, 
implying thereby that hissubjects were 
his personal possessions—stock, as 
a Virginia slaveholder would consider 
them—he acted in the spirit of a true 
Austrian. The Hapsburg, like the 
Este States, are looked upon as their 
estates, and since their subjects have 
no rights, of course they have no 
duties. Italy and Hungary will re- 
lease themselves as soon as they 
can from all obligations to rulers 
who are under no obligations to 
them. The fiction of loyalty with- 
out law cannot be kept up much 
longer, and when the last descend- 
ant of Rodolph of Hapsburg is re- 
duced to the petty dukedom from 
which his dynasty take their name, 
then, at last, Hungary, Italy, and 
Bohemia may form the nuclei of three 
independent constitutional states, like 
Belgium, Sardinia, and Prussia. Europe 
will be relieved of one great military 
monarchy, and there will be one ob- 
stacle the less in the way of Conti- 
nental improvement. We do not 
agree with Dr. Michiels that France 
is to work the overthrow of Austria. 
His book, written in May last, was out 
of date in July, when Napoleon 
yates up the inglorious treaty of 

illafranca. France, as governed at 


ae, will have to win her own 
iberties before she can think of giving 
liberty to the enslaved subjects of 
Austria. One military monarchy may 
go to war with another, but Satan 


does not cast out Satan. Despotic 
kings soon patch up their quarrels in 
face of the common enemy—a con- 
stitutional king. Nor, again, do we 
anticipate much result from the de- - 
mands of Pansclavismin Hungary and 
Bohemia. The flame of disaffection 
is artfully fanned by Russian agents, 
and, of course, for Russian ends. 
Russia only uses nationalities as the 
cat the monkey to get the chestnuts 
for itsowneating. Constitutionalism 
has nothing to gain from military 
monarchy neither in Russia or France. 
But when the end comes, and it 
cannot be far off, let us hope that 
Italy, Hungary, and Bohemia will 
enjoy their own native dynasties, and 
with them retain their liberties. 
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Wuo that ever for his heart’s relieving 
Went to natural things for sympathy, 

Told the wild woods of his spirit’s grieving, 
Sang his sorrows to the moaning sea, 


But hath chidden, with a vain appealing. 
Those great trees that stood so fair and still, 
Flowers that bloom’d on without care or feeling, 
Motionless lake and calmly purple hill? 


Ah ! that vast, impassive, heartless Nature 
Hath no ear for any human sob, 

Not the warm blood of a sentient creature, 
Not the pulse that gives back throb for throb. 


Chide her not—a silence more mysterious, 
And a darkness that thou canst not scan 
Hangs around thee, in thy pride imperious,— 
O, the strange unconsciousness of than ! 


He, the fond, the earnest, évet takin 
Golden links to bitid him to his kinc ; 


Siniles on, while those links afar are breaking, 
Ignorant of stiow-drift atid of wind. 


How we watch’d those fair Spring eves and mortows, 
On to genial June, from surly March. 

Careless saw the young corn green the furrows, 
And the red sheath dropping from thé larch. 


Pluck’d.the white thorn, and the gorse flowers yellow,— 
All the time along their hopeless way, 

One by one, dropp’d down each gallant fellow 
Frozen in that cruel Arctic May. 


We lay sleepitig calmly and incuriotis 
When the east wind swept that wild Welsh cliff, 
Ot look’d otit, and said, “ The storin gcys futious, 
Now God help the seatnan in his skiff,” 


Heard the atras shake upoti the panel, 
Heard the wind howl round the curtain’d rooih, 

While the great ship labour’d in the channel, 
Struck and parted with one shriek of doom. 


Island Mother, was it well to greet thet, 
Home-sick wanderets straining for thy strand ? 
Hadst thou in thy cruel hand to meet them, 
But the ribb’d rock and the foami-dash’d sand t 


For those giant forests, ever showin 
Changeless green above their fields of brown, 

They have felt Old England’s breezes blowing, 
They have seen her potts of old réhown. 
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Every time they hear the cordage rattle 

She draws nigh—they all sank in her sight, 
As a victor dies in his last battle, 

As a young bride on her marriage night. 


White frock’d diggers from those quarries golden, 
Laden with the nuggets of their toil ; 

Gentle souls, that fennliegtione oldeti 
Turn’d to seek again their native soil. 


Treasures of red dust in iron cases, 
All the priceless treasures of man’s hoitie, 
Women’s tender hearts, and children’s faces— 
Bore that good ship o’er the green sea foam : 


Laugh’d to scorn the wild Pacific weather, 

Spurn’d the winds—and went down with one shock : 
Father, mother, children, lie together 

In the surf by Moelfra’s cruel rock. 


Men will come and talk with one another, 
They will raise the gold dust from the sand, 

Father, mother, sister, child, and brother, 
Never, never shall they come to land. 


That vile thing for which man gives his Heaven, 
Lies unhurt beneath the whelming wave, 

But the gift divine that God has given, 
One short struggle, and what arm can save! 


Life—that subtle godlike flame that dieth 
In a moment, but shall never die,— 
Hundred-voiced from out that wreck she crieth, 
And the gurgling whirlpool makes reply. 


In thy pride, O man, give answer never 
To that last shriek of their parting breath— 
Leave them in that Hand that holdeth ever - 
The strange issues of oiir life and death. 


He, perchance, upon the threshold met them, 
Yearning for that home that lay before, 

In a higher Heavenly home He set them, 
Where no ships go dowii along the shore. 


Sing thet requiem, mother, child, and peasant, 
ey lie still beneath that rock-bound main, 
Hoping, praying, judge not of their present, 

or ye know not of their parting pain. 


C.F. A. 
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THE LIFE AND TIMES OF EDMUND BURKE. 


PART I. 


WE shall deal with these volumes as 
a lawyer does with a nominal trustee 
in a deed of settlement. Having ob- 
tained a scintilla juris over Burke, 
through the intervention of Mr. Mac- 
knight, we shall pass rapidly from the 
bare name to the substantial usufruct. 
We are far, indeed, from depreciating 
Mr. Macknight’s book, or denying to 
it the merits of industry and occa- 
sional liveliness. It has evidently 
cost a great deal of labour, has eluci- 


dated several passages in the life of 


its subject, and has recorded some 
scenes with vigour and animation. 
Here, however, our commendation 
must end. It is somewhat diffuse 
and a specimen of book-making; it 


is not felicitous in its descriptions of 


public characters and events; its cri- 
ticisms are neither searching or acute; 
in many places it is tainted with the 
hero-worship of biographers, and, ac- 
cordingly, it is often unjust to several 
men of eminence; it sometimes runs 
into rhodomontade and exaggeration ; 
and its style, instead of being uniform 
and natural, is frequently ameagre im- 
itation of Lord Macaulay, or degene- 
ates into a tirade of sentimentality. 
In our opinion, therefore, it is not 
adequate to its subject: and so, in- 
stead of reviewing it in detail, we 
shall try to give our readers an "idea 
of Burke himself, and of his nume- 
rous and brilliant achievements as an 
orator, statesman, and man of letters. 

Of the ancestry of Burke, very little 
is known. Any attempt to connect 
them with the line of the Clanri- 
cardes, though it has been made by 
shortsighted flattery, is proved to be 
absurd by his own language. “I am 
not,” he proudly exclaimed, in reply 
to George Onslow, “descended from 
members of parliament, or from any 
eminent person whatever.” It ap- 
pears dualiio, that he sprung from 
a Roman Catholic family of respecta- 
bility, which, in the middle of the six- 
teenth century, was settled at Lime- 
rick, and was reduced to poverty by 
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the Revolution of 1688. One of its 
members, some years after this event, 
having conformed to the Established 
Faith, left Limerick, and took up his 
abode in Dublin; and there, in the 
first years of the last century, he fol- 
lowed the business of a solicitor. By 
degrees he rose to eminence in his 
profession, and having married a Ro- 
man Catholic lady, of the name of 
Magee, he settled in a house on Arran- 
quay, by the Liffey, where, about the 
year 1728 or 1729, he became the fa- 
ther of Edmund Burke. He had three 
other children, who grew to maturity : 
Garret, who died, unmarried, in 1765 ; 
Richard, who subsequently shared 
his brother’s fortunes, and, in some 
degree, partook of his talents ; and 
Juliana, who became the wife of Mr. 
French, of Loughrea, and in whose de- 
scendants alone the family continued. 
Edmund Burke was delicate in in- 
fancy and boyhood; and as his mo- 
ther’s brothers farmed some lands 
near Castletownroche, a small village 
in the county of Cork, he was often 
sent from the unwholesome precincts 
of Arran-quay to breathe the fresh 
air of the country. It is to these 
visits that we may probably ascribe 
that strong sympathy with the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland, which in after- 
life made him one of their greatest 
advocates. For, during these visits 
he was among Roman Catholics only; 
they made him acquainted with an 
old Roman Catholic nurse, who seems 
to have gained his entire affections ; 
and, indeed, all that he saw and heard, 
“while laying about the Bawn of 
Ballydutte, was calculated to fill a 
sensitive and imaginative mind with 
very strong Roman Catholic sym- 
pathies. It is probable also that it 
was from the associations of Castle- 
townroche, which lay along the banks 
of the Mulla, that i acquired that 
taste for Spenser's pes which 
shows itself so frequently in his 
writings. Within view of the an- 
cient castle of the Desmonds, where 


By T. Macknight. 
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the poet and Raleigh used to con- 
verse, Burke drank deeply of the 
Faery Queen, and, perhaps, as he 
T6oked on the country and people 
around him, heremembered how Talus 
was always in the train of Arthegal. 
At the age of twelve he was sent to 
a school at Ballytore, a village in the 
county of Kildare, which was under 
the superintendence of Abraham 
Shackleton, a member of the Society 
of Quakers. The fame of the pupil 
has made the master celebrated, and 
Shackleton appears to have been wor- 
thy of histrust. In after years he was 
the subject of grateful panegyric from 
Burke, and his.sect was always held 
in honour by the. statesman. Burke 
remained two years at Ballytore, and 
when there gave signs of. that. rhe- 
torical brilliahiey, -Which was to cha- 
racterize the productions of his man- 
hood... He wrote a great many boyish 
verses, and showed a skill in English 
composition, which pleased and asto- 
nished his humble master. But it is 
not likely that his intellectual train- 
ing at Ballytore was very good: he 
left school with rather desultory 
mental habits, and certainly without 
much accurate scholarship; and al- 
though these deficiencies appear to 
vanish in the splendour of his ma- 
ture genius, they do not escape a 
close observer. ‘The moral discipline 
of Shackleton, however, so much the 
most important part of education, ap- 
pears to have been of the best Kind : 
Burke always spoke and wrote of it 
in the highest terms; and it was well 
for his ardent and susceptible nature, 
that it was formed early in good prin- 
ciples. It was comparatively of little 
importance that the future author, 
orator, and statesman, was not tho- 
roughly skilled in the art of longs and 
shorts, or of always laying his accents 
correctly ; but it was. well that his 
keen and vigorous temperament was 
not wasted in youth by precocious 
vice, and was placed’ from the first 
under the yoke of religion. For the 
rest, it was also well for Burke— 
though .perhaps the change might 
have ‘removed his brogue and re- 
lieved his style from some errors— 
that he was not sent in boyhood to 
an English public school, and that 
the strong affection’ he’ felt for*his 
Roman Catholic relations and? thie 
sympathy he had formed for the Irish 

man Catholics were not exposed to 
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any disturbing influences. An Eton 
education would have improved his 
exterior, would have increased his 
tact, and refined his taste; but ‘it 
would not have really had much et- 
fect on his intellect, and it would 
probably have made his character 
less “raey of the soil.” 

In 1744 he became a student of 
Trinity College, Dublin. It is some- 
what remarkable, but is not the less 
a fact, that of the many illustrious 
men who belonged to this seat of 
learning within the space of the last 
century, very few obtained any aca- 
demic honors. Bishop Berkeley is 
the only bright exception. Swift and 
Goldsmith, Grattan and Plunket, 
however they may have shone among 
their fellows, were not distinguished 
by Alma Mater. It is certain that 
Burke was an example of the general 
rule : he obtained, indeeds a scholar- 
ship at Trinity College; but he evi- 
dently had little relish for its regular 
learning ; and he seems never to have 
thought of studying for a fellowship. 
At this time he corresponded with 
Richard Shackleton, the son of his old 
master, and one of his most lasting 
friends; and his letters give a sufficient 
a of his university life and career. 

is favourite studies were poetry and 
metaphysics ; but they were pursued 
in a very desultory manner, and they 
appear only to have refined and culti- 
vated his taste. These, indeed, were 
not the proper subjects of his genius : 
a few verses of his in one of these let- 
ters are merely feeble echoes of Pope, 
not at all above the usual academic 
level ; and his subsequent Essay on 
the Sublime and Beautiful, not only 
proves that he had no real turn for 
metaphysics, but discloses a want of 
deep metaphysical reading. On the 
whole, the university career of Burke 
does not appear to us to have been of 
much use to him. But his letters to 
Shackleton at this period, give us an 
idea that much power is Jatent in the 
writer ; and they represent to us be- 
sidesa moral and thoughtful character, 
with much imaginative yearning for 
future distinction, with delicate and 
susceptible feelings, but strong in the 
sense of religious obligations. One 
passage in them is.very remarkable, 
as it ‘shows, that~even at that early 
age,;he had imbibed the principle of 
religious toleration. 

Among the fellow-students of Burke 
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at Trinity College was a clumsy, in- 
dolent, and apparently stupid lad, 
who, though quite a dunce at mathe- 
matics, could fairly boast that “he 
could turn an ode of Horace into 
English with the best of them.” He 
was characterized by an Epicurean 
carelessness of temper, by a simple 
good-nature amounting to weakness, 
and by a rather large share of youthful 
follies and vices. We do not know 
whether he was acquainted with the 
thoughtful writer to Shackleton, 
whether they were ever companions 
in those musing walks which Burke 
commemorates in his correspondence, 
and whether they puzzled together 
over Halley’s theorems, or over 
Locke’s views about material sub- 
stance and abstraction. It is proha- 
ble there was little intimacy between 
them ; and it is almost certain that 
among the youths who were then 
studying at Trinity College these two 
would not have been selected as spe- 
cimens of promise. And yet each of 
them were genuine heirs of fame ; 
both were destined to endure much 
hardship and struggling, but at length 
to emerge in recognised celebrity ; 
both, after a long interval of time, 
were to meet again in another coun- 
try, in different circumstances, but 
alike stamped with genius ; and both 
were to claim the admiration of pos- 
terity. When we read the eloquent 
es of the “Thoughts on the French 
volution,” or ire the wisdom 
and depth of the “Thoughts on our 
Present Discontents,” or are carried 
along in delight with the great cham- 
pion of injured India, we can still re- 
member that this dull and ungainly 
student developed into the author of 
the Vicar of Wakefield and of the 
Deserted Village, and may admit that 
Ireland may be as proud of Gold- 
smith as she is of Burke. 
When Burke left Trinity College, in 
1748, it cannot be said that he had 
given any promise of greatness, or 
even of remarkable future acquire- 
ments. His actual knowledge was 
inferior to that of many a brilliant 
University youth who rises in brief 
academic lustre, only to sink back in 
complete obsenrity. His palnrene 
studies had certainly not been deep ; 
of mathematics he seems to have 
known very little ; and his taste had 
not been thoroughly refined, inasmuch 
as he had shown a most curious pre- 
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dilection for Ossian. He had already 
obtaineda considerable command over 
our language, and was tolerably versed 
in the Latin classics; but he was 
scarcely at all familiar with the great 
Greek writers—a deficiency that per- 
haps, he never entirely supplied. But, 
on the other hand, his moral character 
had been established : he had already 
evinced that strong indignation 
against wrong, and that feeling sym- 
pathy with the lowly and weak which 
were the characteristics of his man- 
hood; he had grasped distinctly some 
liberal ideas on political affairs ; and 
his intellect, untaxed by precocious 
excitement, and full of imagination 
and susceptibility, only required time 
to develop those ideas into works 
that will last as long as our language. 
In 1748 he became a member of 
the Inns of Court in London, with a 
view to a call to the Irish bar ; and 
for the next five years he appears to 
have divided his time between the 
study of literature and the law. In 
neither pursuit, at this time, was 
there much to encourage a poor and 
unfriended Irish law student who had 
no academic honors to boast of. As 
regards literature, the golden days of 
Queen Anne had vanished, when liter- 
ary genius was a certain passport to 
eminence in the state ; and, although 
the dark Walpolian period had passed 
away, and men of letters were begin- 
ning again to emerge from neg ert 
and penury, their profession wag sti] 
precechas and wretchedly paid. 
hen Burke arrived in London in 
1748, he might have heard at an 
bookseller’s shop how Savage 0 
died of want and misery ; how John- 
son had signed his Essays with the rue- 
ful motto “Impransus ;” how Field- 
ing led a life of debt and difficulties ; 
and how Smollett had been compelled 
to let out his genius to hire jn the 
wretched trade of a publisher’s hack. 
Tn all this there was little to encour- 
age authorship ; yet, as regards law, 
the prospect was not much more 
cheering. It is true, indeed, that in 
the spectacle of William Murray, then 
snining in the full zenith of forensic 
success, Burke might have found an 
assurance that a philosophic mind, a 
cultivated diction, and an enlarged 
knowledge were certain at last to tri- 
umph at the bar, and eventually to 
overcome want of connexion and 
quibbling dexterity. But at this very 
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time, if he went down to Westmin- 
ster Hall, Blackstone might have been 
pointed out to him as a barrister 
who, with a fine appreciation of the 
principles of the law, and a thorough 
comprehension of its details, was yet 
unknown to attorneys and clients; 
and the-slightest acquaintance with 
the Inns of Court must have told him 
that no one even suspected of a taint 
of Popery had any chance of rising at 
the bar in England or Ireland, though 
he might have excelled Lord Coke in 
the learning of real actions, or Sir 
Edward Saunders in the art of special 
demurrers. 

Undismayed, however, by such re- 
flections, Burke applied himself di- 
ligently in these years to literature 
and legal study. His mental progress 
at this period was extremely rapid, 
and the amount of his reading must 
have been yery great, although we 
have not any accurate record of it. 
Tn 1753, when he had reached his 
twenty-fifth year, his intellect seems 
to have been quite developed, and to 
have pron. sa its settled cast and 
character ; arid his acquirements had 
become rich, various, and brilliant, 
By this time his style had grown into 
a specimen of fine and copious Eng- 
lish : it was very felicitous in telling 
any story, and it showed an easy 
command of the difficulties and graces 
of our language. In literature he 
seems to have continued the study 
of philosophy, though not with any 
peculiar profit ; but he diversified it 
with that of history and political 
science, for which he began to evince 
a special aptitude. It was evidently 
at a period that he acquired that 
insight into political enonomy which 
was so remarkably one of his intellec- 
tual characteristics, The “ Wealth of 
Nations” had not yet appeared ; but 
there was enough upon the subject in 
the works of Berkeley, Hume, and the 
French economists, not to speak of 
some pregnant passages in Aristotle 
and Plato, to enable a mind fitted ta 
master it in all its branches to obtain 
a tolerable idea of its principles. It 
is obvious, also, that during this time, 
Burke did not neglect a careful study 
of the law. [tis possible, indeed, that 
he did not apply himself assiduously 
to its details, that he did not form 
himself to excel ip special trave 
or special demuryers, and that he di 
not understand the learning of exe- 
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cutory limitations as well as the “dull 
sergeants who sneered at Murray 
for a wit ;” but any one who has read 
his fragment on the laws of England, 
although it is only an introductory 
wreface, must see that he had a pro- 
ound knowledge of the principles of 
our jurisprudence, that he had traced 
them up to their fountain-head, and 
was capable of following them through 
their intricate courses; and his 
speeches on the trial of Warren Has- 
tings, and his report about the pro- 
ceedings in it, are a masterly com- 
mentary on the law of evidence. Such 
a knowledge could only have been the 
result of years of careful study and 
meditation; and, although it has 
been the fashion with some lawyers 
to avenge the contempt which Burke 
always expressed for those “who 
adopt a coarse, but not a plain ex- 
pression, an undigested method, 
and a species of reasoning the yery 
refuse of the schools,” instead of “the 
study of jurisprudence,” by declaring 
that he was ignorant of their art, it 
is certain that he had a thorough 
reeption of its cardinal maxims, 
pee he finally gave up the pursuit 
of it. 
But his life from 1748 to 1753 was 
not entirely that of a student. During 
this period he formed that intimacy 
with William Burke, who seems to 
have been a distant relation, which 
afterwards had so marked an influ- 
ence on his career. The two youn 
men jn the long vacations madesevera. 
walking excursions through England; 
and Burke’s correspondence about 
them proves that like all men of real 
genius, he had a keen and discrimina- 
ting eye for actual life as well as for 
books. He records the strong Jacobite 
feeling still lingering in the nooks of 
Wiltshire and Somersetshire ; notes 
the ignorant astonishment felt by the 
country people at the appearance of 
strangers among them who asked 
any questions ; makes several shrewd 
remarks on the manufacturing system 
of England, then just beginning to 
eat ; and, on the whole, gives 
proof of much close observation. He 
also shows that toleration had be- 
come a creed with him; and, speak- 
ing generally, his correspondence of 
this period is that of a young man of 
the highest promise, far advanced in 
social and political ideas beyond the 
opinion of his time, enriched with a 
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store of ample knowledge, and yet, 
sober-minded, moral, and religious, 
though with a proneness to a sus- 
ceptible imaginativeness. 

In this way hespent these inglorious 
years, and, to use the beautiful lan- 
guage of Horace, “his reputation 

rew likea tree witha hidden growth.” 

y degrees it began to be known 
among the Templars that a remark- 
able genius existed among them, who 
added to a pleasing and social man- 
ner a mind of real power and penetra- 
tion, and a fund of knowledge which 
gushed out in a most brilliant con- 
verse. Burke became a favourite 
among the coffee-houses around the 
Inns of Court, where the men of let- 
ters and younger lawyers of the day 
were wont to congregate a century 
ago, before the clubs of our age were 
in existence. His chief resort was 
the Grecian coffee-house in Devereux- 
court, the Strand; and here he ap- 
pears to have become acquainted with 
Garrick and Foote, and perhaps with 
the solemn idol of Boswell. He was 
now gradually led away to literature 
as a profession; he attended the 
theatres very frequently; and was 
also well known at the celebrated 
Robin Hood Society, a debating club 
where young M.P.s and aspiring Tem- 
plars went to strive for the prize of 
amateur oratory, and to hear a baker 
of curious renown, who, with the face 
and accent of a Lord Chancellor, is 
said to have been the most eloquent 
of presidents. It is not known 
whether Burke ever spoke at these 
meetings; but if he did, we have 
much doubt if his philosophic style, 
his lofty and somewhat classical 
English, and his earnest but not very 
graceful manner would have been at 
all adapted to them. 

In 1753 he abandoned finally the 
study of the law, in consequence, it is 
said, of a dispute with his father. 
During the next three years he devo- 
ted himself entirely to literature, and 
in 1756 had formed a considerable 
literary connexion. It was in this 
year that he published his first two 
works, “A Vindication of Natural So- 
ciety,” being a parody on Lord Bol- 
ingbroke’s letter to a noble lord on 
the use of history, and the “Essay on 
Sublime and Beautiful.” He was now 
twenty-seven years of age ; and these 
works require attention from any one 
who wishes to judge rightly of his in- 
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tellectual character. Taken together, 
they display a want of real metaphy- 
sical acuteness and also of deep meta- 
physical study, conjoined with a 
spirit of patient investigation, a logic 
rather plausible than exact, a power 
of generalizing brilliantly from posi- 
tive facts, and a thorough mastery of 
the English language. Of the two 
the “Vindication” is by far the best, 
as it is in harmony with the powers 
of the author, and does not disclose 
his want of metaphysical resources. 
Like the “Eclipse of Faith,’ and 
Whately’s “Historic Doubts” in our 
generation, it was probably suggested 
by Butler’s admirable remark that 
the difficulties which occur in the 
scheme of revelation are also to be 
found in the constitution of the visi- 
ble world ; and therefore that the one 
may be set off against the other, and 
must cancel them. “The design,” 
says Burke, “was to show that with- 
out the exertion of considerable forces, 
the same engines which were employ- 
ed for the destruction of religion 
might be employed with equal suc- 
cess for the cbvaaien of government; 
and that specious arguments might 
be used against those things which 
they who doubt of any thing else will 
never permit to be questioned.” Ac- 
cordingly, Burke shows that the com- 
monplaces against Christianity, which 
were in use among the sceptics of his 
day—such as that it was the cause of 
wars and violence, that it inspired 
mankind with fanaticism and melan- 
choly, and that it was responsible for 
all the errors of its professors—might 
with the same justice be urged against 
every form of political society. With 
this view he charges on government, 
as such, every, kind of evil and ca- 
lamity incident to human nature it- 
self, such as conquests, revolutions, 
despotism, and anarchy, and declares 
that they flow from it as a necessary 
consequence. As far as it goes, this 
self-destructive analogy of difficulties 
is pursued with much ingenuity and 
acuteness; but as infidelity has long 
ago given up such a clumsy weapon 
as reiterating the logical fallacy of 
non causa, pro causd, this method of 
reasoning is now of little value. It is 
rather in the manner and the style of 
the treatise that the student of Burke 
will seek for’interest. These are of 
the very best kind, and show a perfect 
mastery of our language. The mode 
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of Bolingbroke’s reasoning, the flow 
of hissentences, the choice of his words, 
even his use of brilliant and striking 
metaphors, “broidering with rich in- 
lay” the texture of his style, all these 
are reproduced with the most happy 
fidelity; and we are not surprised 
that when this parody appeared, it was 
everywhere mistaken for an original 
piece, and that Mallet was obliged to 
deny expressly its authenticity. 

The “Essay on the Sublime and 
Beautiful” is of altogether a different 
kind ; it is a professed metaphysical 
work on this difficult subject. That 
it is a complete failure, has long ago 
been admitted; and it is idle to ex- 
cuse this upon the ground that it was 
a youthful production of the author. 
To go no further than contemporaries: 
before the age of twenty-seven, Ber- 
keley had written his “ Principles of 
Human Knowledge,” comprising his 

rofound ontological system; Butler 
1ad delivered his famous sermons at 
the Rolls, which contain his admir- 
able ethical doctrines; and Hume 
had composed several of his ingenious 
and most thoughtful essays. The 
truth is, that like Cicero, whom in 
this he much resembled, Burke had 
not at all a genius for metaphysics ; 
and though he had paid attention to 
the science, he had neither really fa- 
thomed its depths, nor shown any in- 
ventive skill in sounding them. The 
“Essay oh the Sublime and Beau- 
tiful” is a poor effort of that school 
of philosophy, which, carried to its 
worst extreme, tried to resolve all 
moral sentiments into impressions 
from without, that operate on the 
mind through the senses. The Sub- 
lime, says Burke, is that quality in 
external things which affects us with 
terror, because it is dangerous, but 
gives us delight when we do not ac- 
tually feel it. It has many modes 
or instances, such as vastness, obscur- 
ity, and soforth ; and its necessary 
symptom—this he miscalls its efficient 
cause—is a tension of the nervous sys- 
tem. So the Beautiful is that quality 
in external things which awakes 
our tenderness and affection: its in- 
stances are to be found in smooth- 
ness, softness, and the like ; and its 
necessary symptom is a relaxation of 
the solids. Hence, according to this 
truly exhaustive analysis, the ‘spec- 
tacle of a surgical operation, which 
we do not happen to undergo, must 


be far more sublime than Handel’s 
Messiah; and a wax doll must be 
more beautiful than the closing lines 
in the Penseroso. This treatise, there- 
fore, is decisive as regards Burke’s 
powers as a metaphysician ; but it is 
well though not very logically writ- 
ten. It analyses with ingenuity with- 
in the prison of the false theory it 
sets forth ; and it contains ome tol 
liant and striking reflections. It is 
satisfactory to know, that, in after 
years, Burke was wont to smile him- 
self at his performance, and considered 
it, in Cicero’s language, “one of these 
boyish primers which deserve only to 
be thrown aside.” It would have 
been well if some of his commentators 
had not attempted to defend it; and 
it is a singular proof of Dr. Johnson’s 
incapacity to pronounce a complete 
opinion on any subject of metaphysics, 
that he should have thought the essay 
solid and ingenious. 

It is said, that about this time he 
contemplated a refutation of Berke- 
ley’s famous theory of idealism. The 
real force and tendency of this theory 
were not understood in that age; Dr. 
Johnson supposed that it could be 
overthrown by “knocking one’s head 
against a stone;’ and Pope had sar- 
castically alluded tothose whothought 
“they could vanquish Berkeley with 
a grin.” It may be confidently as- 
serted that Burke would have been 
unable to confute an argument which, 
upon the metaphysical principles then 
the mode, was unassailable by any 
logic, and which, in our judgment, 
can only be met by denying its pri- 
mary postulate, that our ideas are the 
measure of real existence. But, in 
that age, Platonism was laughed out 
of philosophy,—subjective idealism 
was the only doctrine,—and its na- 
tural corollary, Berkeley’s metaphy- 
sics, was impregnable to any attack 
conducted on his principles. Fortu- 
nately Burke never made the attempt; 
and directed his attention to more 
congenial ‘subjects, the philosophy of 
history, and history itself. In 1757 
he published an account of the Eu- 
ropean settlements in America, which 
deserves a place among his works, 
though not included in any edition of 
them; and which, probably, suggested 
to Adam Smith the chapters’on colo- 
niesin the ““Wealth of Nations.” This 
treatise gives proof of his peculiar 
powers: its narrative is easy and ele- 
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gant; its diction is rich and animated; 
and it shows traces of that insight 
into the causes of political and social 
phenomena, which is so remarkable 
an excellence of Burke, and so cu- 
riously contrasts with his inferiority in 
abstract speculation. This work was 
followed by an “Abridgment of the 
History of England,’ and by “A 
Fragment on English Law,” two trea- 
tises, the non-completion of which, 
every admirer of Burke must much 
regret. The abridgment, though bear- 
ing marks of hasty composition, and 
nothing more than a philosophical 
dissertation, is full of ingenious and 
pregnant observations. Its account 
of the Roman method of provincial 
government; of the change it effect- 
ed in the Latin Empire; of the influ- 
ence exercised by Druidism and Chris- 
tianity; and, above all, of the ancient 
Saxon constitution of England, is ad- 
mirable as a piece of narrative, and 
abounds in profound and brilliant 
reflections. For our age, itis wanting 
in antiquarian research; but, though 
it is only a hasty sketch, it is a great 
deal better than any thing that Hume 
has written on the subject; and thestu- 
dent who wishes to examine the in- 
fancy of Great Britain from a philo- 
sophical point of view may still read 
it with much profit. As regards the 
fragment on the Laws of England, it 
only extends to a single chapter; but, 
like a finger or a neck from the chisel 
of Phidias, this chapter shows the 
hand of a master; and the reader of 
English law who prefers a nobler 
study than the “ Reports of Coke and 
Saunders,” or “Smith’s Leading 
Cases,” and who contrasts the works 
of the great French and Roman ju- 
rists with those of every English law- 
yer, except Fearne and Blackstone, 
must regret that Burke had not lei- 
sure to do more than write the preface 
to this production. A single passage, 
however, will give an ten of the 
spirit in which he aprronched the 
temple of our jurisprudence :— 


“ What can be more instructive than 
to search out the first obscure and scanty 
fountains of that jurisprudence which 
now waters and enriches whole nations 
with so abundaut and copious a flood : to 
observe the first principles of right 
springing up, involyed in superstition 
and salnel by violence, until by length 
of time and favourable circumstances, it 
has worked itself into clearness? To ob- 
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serve the laws, sometimes lost and trod- 
den down in the confusion of wars and 
tumults, and sometimes over-ruled by 
the hand of power; then victorious over 
tyranny, growing stronger, clearer, and 
more decisive by the violence they had 
suffered, enriched even by those foreign 
conguests which threatened their entire 
destruction, softened and mellowed by 
peace and religion, improved and exalted 
by commerce, by social intercourse, and 
that great opener of the mind, ingenuous 
science ?” 

This is the spirit in which our law 
was studied by Bacon and Mansfield, 
but unfortunately neither of these 
great jurists ever embodied it in a 
complete work; and Burke’s Fragment 
remains only to tantalize the reader 
who wishes for a philosophy of the 
law of England. 

In 1757 Burke married Miss Nu- 
gent, the daughter of a physician in 

ath, who had attended him when in 
a delicate state of health, produced, 
it is said, by great mental exertion. 
This lady was probably a Roman 
Catholic : she did not bring to her 
husband any powerful connexion or 
any considerable addition of fortune ; 
but she was one of the best of wives, 
and was a ministering angel to Burke’s 
career along the stormy and difficult 
avenues of fame. But in 1757, that 
career was not yet opened ; Burke’s 
pecuniary resources, now heayil 
taxed, were straitened to a very small 
competence ; and he wrote for his 
bread as the publishers required. It 
was about this time that he suggested 
to Dodsley the idea of a periodical 
work, to be published aul » Which 
should give a brief history of the 
events of the year, besides other mis- 
cellaneous contributions. From this 
idea sprung the Annual Register, 
which, as our readers are aware, has 
been continued tothe present day, and 
in which Burke was the earliest and 
greatest of writers. The first volume 
was published in 1759, and contains 
a narrative by Burke of one of the 
most brilliant phases of the Seven 
Years’ war. The historical articles in 
the work were written by him for 
several years, his hand may be traced 
in them after 1772; and these were 
ipterupecaad with pieces of criticism 
from his pen, which, though merely 
fugitive, and written in a -hurry, are 
yet marked by his peculiar charac- 
teristics. 

The historical articles by Burke in 
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the Annual Register are most admi- 
rable productions of their kind. They 
may be compared with some brilliant 
sketches of the French war by Southey 
in the Quarterly Review, and with the 
yearly resumé of events in the Z'imes, 
and will gain largely by the compari- 
son. Though composed hastily and 
in the midst of affairs the bearing 
and tendencies of which were difficult 
to discover, and though not always 
furnished with full information, they 
are even now the best account of the 
history of England for the period be- 
tween 1758 and 1772. Their narra- 
tive of the great events of the seven 
years’ war, of the rout of Belleisle, of 
the capture of the Havanna, of the 
success of our arms in North America 
and Africa, and of the foundation of 
our Indian Empire, is full of ease, 
spirit, and animation. - As might have 
been expected, their treatment of the 
internal history of this period is not 
as full, accurate, and well-informed 
as it might be: it is wanting in some 
particulars connected with the ony 
reign of George the Third, and with 
the premiership of Lord Bute ; it na- 
ture My abstains from making the 
King responsible for the cabals, in- 
trigues, and pseudo-Jacobitism of this 
time ; and it does not show that fa- 
miliarity with Court anecdote and 
gossip which the writer, perhaps, was 
never well acquainted with. But it 
becomes richer and fuller when, after 
his connexion with the Rockingham 
Whigs, Burke was brought in sight of 
the living agencies of history ; and it 
never fails in broad and discriminat- 
ing views with regard to the bearing 
of great events on politics. On all the 
important questions of the day, so far 
as their political tendency can be 
traced, these Annual Registers of 
Burke are most valuable authorities ; 
and to the thoughtful reader they 
are not the less interesting that they 
are silent as regards mere aristocratic 
personalities. On some points the 
hilosophie insight they disclose is 
cue wonderful. Though Burke did 
not anticipate all the consequences of 
the partition of Poland, what states- 
man in 1772 had such ideas as are 
contained in this quotation !— 


**The free cities and states of Ger- 
many seem to be more immediately 
affected by the present extraordinary 
transaction than any other part of Eu- 
rope. Indeed, if the partition of Poland 
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takes place in its utmost extent, the exr- 
istence of the Germanic body in its present 


form for any length of time, will be a mat- 


ter rather tu be wished for than expected. 
- + . + «+ .« Poland was the natu. 
ral barrier of Germany as well as of the 
northern cruwns against the overwhelm- 
ing power and ambition of Russia. 

enfin A great writer of a former 
age affirmed that if ever the Turks con- 
quered Germany, it must be through 
Poland ; it may now with greater justice 
be affirmed, that it is the road by which 
the Russians will enter Germany.” 


How often must the idea. of these 
sentences have been present to the 
mindsof Prussian and Austrian states- 
men during any year since 1814! 

About the year 1760, Burke appears 
to have applied for the consulshi 
at Madrid ; but, fortunately, he ha 
not interest to obtain it. By this time, 
however, he had become well known 
as one of the most promising literary 
men of the day. His cousin, William 
Burke, who was now a merchant, in- 
troduced him to Dr. Markham, the 
head master of Westminster School, 
and subsequently the Archbishop of 
York. Takia, appears to have 
taken much interest in him at this 
period, and for years afterwards wasin- 
timate with him ; though when Whig- 
ism had become unpopular with the 
nation, the prelate managed to forget 
the statesman. But just now the 
Duchess of Queensbury took Burke 
up, the beilitens ene conaptrie Mrs. 

on e asked him to her partie 
and — Horace Walpole ae 
scended to notice him. keener ob- 
server, however, than any of them had 
detected the great genius which, as 

et only partly developed, was kept 
back by want of political connexion, 
and by a somewhat shy demeanour ; 
and he resolved, if possible, to appro- 
priate it to himself. In 1760, through 
the medium of Lord Charlemont, 
William Gerard Hamilton made the 
acquaintance of Burke. This cun- 
ning, clever, but most selfish politician 
perertved what an advantage it would 
to himself to have at his side a 
man of real power, who could give 
him views in public affairs far deeper 
than he had ever known ; who could 
write for him in a style he could neyer 
emulate ; who could supply him with 
hints out of the stores of an inex- 
haustible conversation ; and who was 
too much of a gentleman to be imper- 
tinent or obtrusive. Hamilton ac- 
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cordingly professed a great friendship 
for Burke—at this time, perhaps, he 
really felt it; and having been ap- 
pointed Chief Secretary of Ireland, at 
the first break-up of the great ad- 
ministration of Chatham, he per- 
suaded Burke to accompany him to 
Dublin as his confidential companion. 

Thirteen years had now elapsed 
since Edmund Burke had left Arran- 
quay and Trinity College: for him 
they had been years of struggling and 
poverty ; and, although a gleam of 
sunshine was now upon his path, and 
his genius had been appreciated and 
praised, his fortunes were still pre- 
carious and uncertain. Many a plod- 
ding youth whom he had known in 
college days, and who had followed 
the beaten paths of success, was ad- 
vancing steadily in the Church or at 
the Bar; and probably when he re- 
turned to Ireland he was received by 
his relations as a brilliant failure. 
His father, the old solicitor, was 
dead ; the family was scattered in dif- 
ferent parts of the country; and his 
uncles, the Nagles, were still at Castle- 
townroche, eking out life in humble 
penury. For himself, therefore, there 
was little interesting in Ireland ; but 
the aspect of the social condition of 
his country was full of melancholy 
suggestiveness to a profound political 
thinker. To this period we would as- 
sign the composition of “The Tracts 
on the Popery Laws in Ireland”—in 
some respects not inferior to any poli- 
tical work of Burke. These remark- 
able papers, though very short, deserve 
a careful perusal from any one who 
would understand the Ireland of the 
last century. They are more concise 
and unadorned than any other work 
of the author ; but they completely 
exhaust the difficult subject. As a 
searching analysis of a branch of 
the Statute Book they are without a 
rival in the language ; their e i- 
tion.of the wrongs borne by the Irish 
Roman Catholics is marked by singu- 
lar simplicity and dignity ; and some 
of ‘the*Teflections they contain are 
equal-to’ any thing Burke ever com- 


In 1761 or 1762, through the in- 
fluence of Hamilton, Burke received 
a pension from the irish Treasury of 
three hundred pounds‘per annum. ‘On 
the occasion of accepting it, he ex- 

ressly stipulated that, although he 
elt it to be a consideration for politi- 
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cal services, it should not bind him 
to Hamilton completely, and should 
not deprive him of leisure for author- 
ship. As it was, Burke gave up al- 
most all his time to his patron be- 
tween 1761 and 1762; in these years 
he wrote nothing for the booksellers 
except the articles in the Annual Re- 
qgister ; and, certainly, even his divided 
labours would have sufticiently com- 
pensated his moderate annuity. But 
amilton seems to have thought tiat 
it was to secure to himself a genius 
for ever—that it was to yoke Burke 
to him in a life-long servitude; and 
he was highly incensed when a hint 
from his associate undeceived" him_as 
regarded his interpretation of their 
compact. The former friends parted 
in anger, and the tie between them 
was never renewed ; but it is charac- 
teristic of each, that before he finally 
broke it Burke insisted on surrender- 
ing the pension he might have kept; and 
that Hamilton, as long as he safely 
could do so, never lost an occasion of 
vilifying his old companion. Burke, 
however, had a complete revenge : 
each of these men lived to see his sta- 
tion in life inverted, for Hamilton soon 
afterwards sank into political nothing- 
ness, and Burke became a leader of the 
House of Commons ; and when honors, 
and applause, and even opulence were 
crowning the great advocate of Amer- 
ica, India, ik iodand, Hamilton had 
to bear the keen annoyance of making 
interested overtures to the man he 
had wronged, and of experiencing a 
grave and polite refusal. Cunning 
should always shun association wit 
enius, its acts usually bring down a 
Nemesis on itself. 

Burke was again in London- in 
1764, pensionless, and with a wife and 
a family, but free,and at leisure again 
for authorship. He' was now aman 
of mark in the world of letters, and 
many friends watched his caréer with 
interest. It was in this-yéar that the 
Literary Club was established ‘at the 
Turk’s ‘Head, ‘in. Gerrard-street—a 
companionship which has survived to 
our times, and still gathers-into ‘itself 
the celebrities of literature. . Sir Jos- 
hua Reynolds was its founder; and 
Burke, with his father-in-law, Dr. 
Nugent, was one of its original mem- 
bers.’ There, in 1764, attended by his 
favourite satellite, and growling out a 
mixture of rudeness and strong sense, 
might be seen the gruff yet kind- 
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hearted Johnson. There, freed at 
last from-bailiffs and penury, and ac- 
knowledged as the Addison of his age, 
yet in conversation babbling and con- 
ceited, was the loose yet sweet-tem- 
pered Oliver Goldsmith. There Rey- 
nolds sate, with spiritual brow, but 
not at all averse to Joyous cheer, when 
the punch and omelets were laid on 
the table. In the group was dull and 
pompous Sir John—a Beeotian at an 
Athenian feast—with far less appre- 
ciation of the wit that glanced around 
him than of the dignity of the name 
of Hawkins ; and there, near his 

uiet and gentle father-in-law, was 

urke, Mentor alike and Horace of 
the Club—now lighting up the scene 
with the rays of a humour that 
mingled pleasantry with instruction, 
now attracting all minds by some 
striking phrase that disclosed a fund 
of infinite thought, and now pouring 
out such treasures of information as 
made Goldsmith wonder “ how one 
head could hold them.” The world 
of London had at last admitted the 
genius of the two students of Trinity 
College; but that of Goldsmith had 
already risen, that of Burke was only 
in its opening dawn. 

Another destiny was now awaiting 
Burke than that of a man of letters 
and a wit. In 1765 George the Third 
had been five years upon the throne. 
His struggle against the great fami- 
lies of the revolution had not suc- 
ceeded in keeping Lord Bute in power; 
and notwithstanding the treacherous 
alliance of Henry Fox, and the un- 
paralleled corruption of 1762, the 
ministry of George Grenville had been 
forced upon him. That ministry had 
grown most distasteful to the king, 
although Grenville had concurred 
with his views on American taxation, 
and with his unconstitutional conduct 
towards Wilkes. In June, 1765, Lord 
Rockingham became first Lord of the 
Treasury. The characters of the men 
who formed this administration, and 
the policy they advocated in office 
and opposition, stand out in bright 
relief in that age of a and 
bad influence. Lord Rockingham and 
Savile, Dowdeswell and Lord John 
ea were the true re ee 
tives of the great party, whic 
placed William the Third on the 
throne, and through good sand evil 
had been true to the house of Hano- 
ver. If none of them had the genius 
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of Chatham, they were free from 
his arrogance and_ eccentricities ; 
they repudiated the domineering prin- 
ciples of Grenville and Bedford ; and 
they were separated by a broad line 
from the recreant Whigs, who plotted 
for office at Woburn and Holland 
House. They never bent in oriental 
servility to the king, coquetted with 
democratig licence, dismembered an 
empire to save a precedent, or thought 
of government as a mere source of 
self-aggrandizement. And as they 
were the only really honest political 
party of the time, so the policy they 
supported is now acknowledged to 
have been wiser than that of any 
other connexion. That policy would 
have kept America for a long time in 
dependence on the Crown, without 
exasperating her to rebellion. It 
would have saved England the cap- 
itulation at Saratoga, and the sight 
of the fleets of France and Spain in- 
sulting her coasts. It would have 
avoided the scandal of the Middlesex 
election, would have prevented Eng- 
lish blood being spilt in civil conflict, 
would have anticipated by twenty 
years one of the chief securities of 
the press, and would have freed Par- 
liament from those grosser corruptions 
which in that age were destroying 
its utility. Though, as Johnson ob- 
serves “all men do not think as Burke 
does” of the Rockingham Whigs, it is 
their just boast that, alone in that 
bad age they were an upright party, 
formed on sound principles, and that 
alone they held the paths of modera- 
tion and justice among the politicians 
of the early reign of George the Third. 

In June, 1765, through the friend- 
ship of William Burke, Burke was in- 
troduced to Lord Rockingham. Not- 
withstanding the complaints of the 
old Duke of Newcastle, who declared 
that he was a Jesuit in disguise, the 
minister found out that Burke had 
genius and might be trusted, and he 
offered his private secretaryship to him. 
In December, 1765, Burke wasmember 
for Wendover ; and in January, 1766, 
he made his first speech in Parlia- 
ment. It is said that this speech at- 
tracted the notice of Pitt, then the 
consular senator of the House of Com- 
mons; but the evidence of this is not 
very distinct, and probably it was not 
a conspicuous effort. It was upon 
the second occasion when Burke ad- 
dressed the house, that his powers 
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shone forth in their full lustre; and 
although this speech too has not been 
preserved, it is noticed by Walpole as 
of surpassing ability. In fact, the op- 
portunity was well suited to a speaker, 
who combined a powerful and philo- 
sophic mind, with skill in analyzing 
questions of law, and in digestin 
masses of fact, and Burke Sralled 
himself of it to the fullest extent. 

In the spring of 1765 the ministry 
of George Grenville had brought for- 
ward and passed the famous Stamp 
Act. The time was singularly unpro- 
pitious, but this was a slight matter 
to that “small sharp” mind, which 
looked at all policy as a thing of pre- 
cedent. The act was menmmiee by 
most vexatious regulations, as regards 
the collection of the customs duties, 
by an arbitrary stoppage of the 
American paper currency, and by a 
compulsory quartering of soldiers 
upon the American colonies. At once 
the stout-hearted descendants of the 
Puritans broke out in steady and 
angry remonstrances ; and words were 
uttered which, fourteen years after- 
wards, were too faithfully realized in 
history. Grenville, however, did not 
heed this discontent, and had he con- 
tinued in office in 1766, there is little 
doubt that the American war would 
have been precipitated by some years. 
But Grenville fell, and the Rocking- 
ham cabinet resolved to neutralize 
this fatal policy, finely described as 
“setting a peppercorn in the scales 
with an empire.” Their views upon 
the question of American taxation 
and the measures they propounded 
about it, have long ago been stam 
by the approval of posterity. The 
party of Grenville, of the Court, and 
of Bedford, were eager for a continu- 
ance of the tax, and denounced the 
colonists as traitors and rebels. Pitt, 
and his followers, contrary, we think, 
to all just and reasonable views, de- 
clared that the Imperial Government 
had no right to tax the colonies, and 
asserted that they “rejoiced America 
had resisted.” The Rockingham 
\Whigs adopted a middle course, in 

olitics genetally that of wisdom. 
hey did not deny—on the contrary, 
\they asserted—that the supreme legis- 
lative power necessarily included the 


right of taxation; but they laid it down 
| that the tight was merely speculative, 


and should never be enforced against 
the wishes of the Americans. re- 


gards constitutional law, this was the 
doctrine of Lord Mansfield; as regards 
policy, it had been the maxim of Wal- 
pole; and there can be no doubt, in 
1766, that it was the course of pru- 
dence. Accordingly the Rockingham 
cabinet resolved upon the repeal of 
the Stamp Act, accompanying it, 
however, by an act declaratory of the 
supremacy of England over her colo- 
nies in al particulars. 

On the 2ist January, 1766, General 
Conway, on the part of the Rocking- 
ham Cabinet, brought forward reso- 
lutions in the House of Commons, em- 
bodying these principles. The house 
was crowded; and when a large ma- 
jority in it had given their assent to 
the resolutions, Burke thus describes 
the remarkable scene :— 


**T remember, sir, with a melanchol 
pleasure, the situation of the honourable 
gentleman who made the motion for the 
repeal. In that crisis when the whole 
trading interest of this empire, crammed 
into your lobbies, with a trembling and 
anxious expectation, waited, almost to 
a winter’s return of light, their fate from 
your resolutions. When at length you 
had determined in their favour, and 
your doors thrown open, showed them 
the figure of their deliverer in the well- 
earned triumph of his important victory, 
from the whole of that grave multitude 
there arose an involuntary burst of trans- 
port and gratitude. They jumped upon 
him like children on a long absent father. 
They clang about him as captives about 
their redeemer. All England, all Ame- 
rica, joined to his applause. Nor did 
he seem insensible to the best of earthly 
rewards, the love and admiration of his 
fellow-citizens. Hope elevated and joy 
brightened his crest. I stood near him, 
and his face, to use the expression of the 
Scripture of the first martyr, ‘his face 
was as if it had been the faceof anangel.’” 


Such, many years after the event, is 
Burke’s description of that famous de- 
bate, the issue of which for a time con- 
ciliated America, and averted the de- 
gradation of England. In that debate, 
the whole question of the right of the 
empire over its dependencies was dis- 
cussed by the greatest orators of the 
time. Its effect made a deep impres- 
sion on Burke ; but he does not tell us 
that the speech he made in it raised 
him at once to the great rank of parlia- 
mentary orator; that it is said to 
have had a greater effect than, even 
that of Pitt; and, that it was always 
mentioned as one of the finest of the 
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splendid dissertations which he so 
frequently delivered on the same sub- 


ject. 

Before the season of 1766 had closed 
Burke had risen to eminence in the 
House of Commons. Mr. Macknight 
says with justice, that such a repu- 
tation was never made before or since 
in so short a time; and it is certain, 
that for many years Burke had the 
character of being an efficient and 
popular, as well as a profound and 
weighty orator. It is certain that for 
the period which intervened between 
the elevation of Pitt to the House of 
Lords and the full development of 
the powers of Mr. Fox, Burke was 
the first man in the House of Com- 
mons, even in debate. How does it 
happen, then, if we are to believe the 
traditions of Parliament, that the 
powers which so suddenly and so long 
commanded admiration—that the po- 
litical wisdom which the student still 
loves to read—that the magnificent 
diction which no English orator has 
ever approached—should, thirty years 
afterwards, have failed in their pur- 
pose; and that the Burke of 1766, who 
stood a leader in the House of Com- 
mons, should, in 1795, have heen 
hickriamed “the dinner bell?” This 
has always seemed to us a curious 
problem, and we cannot pretend to a 
complete solution of it. But, in the 
first place, we altogether deny that 
the speeches of Burke, even in his 
last years, were failures in themselves. 
They abound in the same felicitous 
exposition, in the same copious and 
brilliant language, in the same dis- 
play of philosophic principles, and 
in more than the same profuse and 
striking imagery, which character- 
ized his earlier orations. The truth 
seems to be, that in 1795, the speaker 
had lost the ear of his audience; and 
that those who had listened to him 
with delight for many years, had shut 
their ears to the voice of the char- 
mer however wisely he charmed. In 
his old age, Burke stood really aloof 
from all parties ; he was mistrusted by 
the Tories, as a proselyte is always, and 
he was denounced by the Whigs as a 
“fanatic apostate.” Hence, it was con- 
venient for both sides of the House 
to vote him “a bore;” and unques- 
ine his speeches must have lost 
the authority which belongs to a fixed 
political position. In the next place, 
the asperity of his temper in those 
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latter years, the result of poverty, 
detraction, and misfortune, gave a 
tone of exaggeration to all his sen- 
timents ; ond this, of course, reduced 
his real effectiveness in such an as- 
sembly as the House of Commons. 
And lastly, his manner and accent, 
which were never good—the one be- 
ing marked by monotonous gestures, 
the other by a decided Irish brogue— 
did not improve with growing years ; 
and they seem at last to have degener- 
ated into a violent awkwardness, anda 
coarseand somewhat repulsive provin- 
cialism. Taken together, these causes 
may have produced the neglect which, 
it is said, attended the later years of 
Burke. But in the speeches them- 
selves there is little falling off ; and, 
after our best consideration of the 
subject, we do not pretend to have 
completely accounted for it. 

As yet, however, the days were 
distant when the reputation of Burke, 
as an orator was to be questioned. 
In the session of 1766 he did other 
service to his party than that of de- 
livering a splendid oration: he ex- 
pounded to the Rockingham Whigs 
the principles of free trade; and 
although their measures when in 
ollice were scarcely of this character, 
his arguments made a strong impres- 
sion on some of them. He amazed 
deputations of merchants who waited 
on the minister, by his profound 

nowledge of the principles and de- 
tails of commerce. We may be as- 
sured—though there is no direct evi- 
dence of the fact—that he cordially 
approved of the policy of this minis- 
try in the resolutions they procured 
against general warrants and against 
degrading officers in Parliament for 
adverse votes. Whether he equally 
admired their conduct towards Wilkes, 
to whose “patriotism” they offered 
the golden spell of a bribe, we have 
no means of ascertaining; but Burke 
appears to have negociated the busi- 
ness. On the whole, this one session 
raised him at once into greatness; 
and the abilities he had displayed 
as an orator, and the confidential po- 
sition he had gained in the ministry, 
were certain pledges of future emi- 
nence. In this year, 1766, he paid 
another visit to Ireland. He was no 
longer the friendless lad of Trinity 
College, or the hanger-on of a Chief 
Secretary; and yet, perhaps, his own 
relations were the last persons who 
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acknowledged or perceived the alter- 
ation in his fortunes. 

The Rockingham Cabinet, however, 
was not destined to last, and in J uly, 
1766, Burke wrote its epitaph. ria. 
Short Account of a Short Adininistra- 
tion” from his pen details its services 
to England in a few quiet sentences. 
Its American licy and its Whig 
constitution had made the King look 
on it with aversion; and, at the first 
opportunity, he persuaded Pitt to 
combine a coalition of courtiers and 
psuedo Whigs against it. Thus com- 
menced that ill-omened administra- 
tion, which, at first under the nomi- 
nal guidance of Chatham, was destin- 
ed to pass into the hands of Grafton 
and Lord North, to present the spec- 
tacle of a junto ruling a Cabinet, and 

_———e the most ruinous influences 

through the Constitution; to make 
the House of Commons a mere agent 
of the Monarch, and to sever it alto- 
gether from national sympathies; to 
provoke, yet not to avert, the dis- 
memberment of the Empire; and to 
unite once more the Family Compact 
against England. The conduct of 
that administration, in its different 
forms, is written in the History of 
American Independence; of the 
scandalous “seven years war” against 
Wilkes; of the corruption of the elec- 
tions of 1768 and 1774; of the : attempt 
to rob the Duke of Portland of his 
estates; of the refusal to publish an 
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account of the civil list; of Dun- 
ning’s famous motion against the 
crown; of the city remonstrance ; and 
of the letters of Junius. And it was 
the result of the opposition given 
to this administration—an opposition 
mainly conducted by the Rockingham 
Whigs, and in which Burke shines 
with pre-eminent lustre—that public 
attention was at length called to the 
sinister effects of prerogative organiz- 
ing corruption in Parliament; that the 
great question of parliamentary re- 
form was first mooted; that the doc- 
trines of free trade were first pro- 
pounded to the House of Commons; 
and that the cause of toleration and 
religious liberty was first vigorously 
undertaken. The governments of 
England between 1766 and 1780 lost 
an empire and imperilled the con- 
stitution; but the long parliamentary 
struggle against these governments, 
unquestionably, first directed public 
opinion against their defects, and 
ultimately led to the triumph of bet- 
ter principles. It isin the great drama 
of constitutional history, which Eng- 
land beheld between 1766 and the 
fall of Lord North, that, perhaps, 
Burke shines with greatest splendour 
as a politician; the part he took in it 
is one of a patriotic man of genius, 
and is not deformed by any eccentrici- 
ties and errors; and accordingly it de- 
serves the greatest attention, if we 
would form a just estimate of him. 
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